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THOUGH  numerous  foreigners  have  made  a 
tour  of  pleafure  through  pur  ifland,  it  is 
not  often  that  they  have  favoured  us  with  their 
remarks 5  and,  perhaps,  foreigners  in  general,  as 
being  ignorant  of  the  language,  and  pairing  with 
too  great  rapidity  to  form  any  accurate  opinion, 
are  little  qualified  to  judge,  or  to  difcriminate. 
Yet  it  muft  be  confeffed,  when  we  find  a  writer 
who  cannot  be  prejudiced  by  any  local  attach- 
ments, honeft  enough  to  avow  the  truth,  and 
likely,  from  his  ftyle  of  travelling,  and  previous 
acquirements  to  know  it,  and  to  fee  manners  un- 
difguifed— fuch  a  one  is  not  unworthy  of  the  at-* 
tention  of  the  natives  j  as  they  may  profit  by  his 
ftrictures,  and  view  their  chara&er.s  reflected 
through  an  impartial  medium. 
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Of  this  defcription  is  Mr.  Moritz,  an  ingenious 
Pruflian  divine,  who  vifited  our  metropolis  in 
1/82,  and  made  a  tour,  chiefly  on  foot,  through 
various  parts  of  England.  The  good  humour 
which  breathes  through  his  letters,  on  the  fubject 
of  what  hefaw,  the  candour  of  his  remarks,  and 
his  unaffected  humility,  cannot  fail  to  prejudice 
every  reader  in  his  favour;  and  as  it  would  de- 
ftroy'ihe  chief  charm  of  his  composition,  to  ma- 
terially alter  his  manner,  we  have  allowed  him  to 
fpeak  his  own  feelings,  and  to  defcribe,  with  lit- 
tle variation,  fave  in  dropping  the  epiilolary 
form,  the  different  fcenes  he  witneiTed,  and  the 
places  he  vifited.  He  does  not  indeed  boafl  of 
his  reception  among  the  great,  but  he  delineates 
views  of  national  manners  in  humble  life,  that 
would  never  have  fallen  under  the  eye  of  a 
prouder  traveller,  or  lefs  curious  obferver.  For 
civility,  which  is  due  to  the  lowelt,  he  appears 
grateful,  nor  does  he  inveigh  with  bitternefs 
againit  the  moft  unprovoked  infolence  from  vul- 
gar minds. 

Mr.  Moritz  informs  ns,  that  he  arrived  in  the  I 
Thames  on  the  3lfl  of  May,  and  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  2d  of  June,  fays  he,  thofe  of  us  who 
"were  fellow  paffengers  together  in  the  great  ca- 
bin, being  fix  in  number,  requefted  to  be  fet  oa 
fhore,  in  a  boat,  a  little  before  the  veffel  got  to 
Dartford,  which  is  ftill  fixteen  miles  from  Lon- 
don. This  expedient  is  generally  adopted,  in- 
Head  of  going  up  the  Thames,  towards  London  j 
where,  on  account  of  the  aftonifhing  number  ofi 
fhips,  which  are  always  more  crowded  together 
the  nearer  you  approach  the  city,  it  frequently 
requires  many  days  before  a  fhip  can  finifh  her 
paflage. 

As; 
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As  we  left  the  veffel,  we  were  honoured  with  a 
general  huzza,  or,  in  the  Engliih  phrafe,  with 
three  cheers,  echoed  from  the  German  failors  of 
our  ihip.  This  nautical  ft  vie  of  bidding  their 
friends  farewel,  our  Germans  have  learned  from 
the  Engliih.  The  cliff  where  we  landed  was 
white  and  chalky,  and  as  the  diftance  was  not 
great,  we  refolved  to  go  on  foot  to  Dartford. 
Immediately  on  landing,  we  Bad  a  pretty  fteep 
hill  to  climb,  and,  that  gained,  we  arrived  at 
the  rirft  Engliih  village,  where  an  uncommon 
neatnefs-in  the  ftru&ure  of  the  houfes  ftruck  me 
with  a  pleafing  furprife,  efpecially  when  I  com- 
pared them  vvirh  the  long,  rambling,  inconveni- 
ent, and  Angularly  mean  cottages  of  our  peafants. 
We  now  continued  our  way  through  the  differ- 
ent villages, 'each  furnifhed  with  his  ftaff;  and 
thus  exhibited  no  remote  refemblance  of  a  cara- 
van. The  country,  as  we  continued  toadvar.ee, 
becamp  more  and  more  beautiful.  Naturally, 
perhaps,  the  earth  is  every  where  pretty  mvich 
alike,  but  how  different  is  it  rendered  by  art! 
How  different  is  that  on  which  I  now  tread  from 
ours,  and  every  other  fpot  I  have  ever  leer)  — 
The  foil  is  rich  even  to  exuberance,  the  verdure 
of  the  trees  and  hedges,  in  fhort,  the  whole  of 
this  parndifaical  region,  is  without  a  parallel! 
The  roads  too  are  incomparable. 

We  breakfafled  at  Dartford  Here,  for  the 
firft  time,  I  law  an  Engliih  foldier,  in  his  red  uni- 
form, his  hair  cut  ihort,  and  combed  back  on  his 
forehead,  fo  as  to  afford  a  full  vi^w  of  his  fine, 
broad,  manly  face.  Here  too  I  firft  faw  (what 
J  deemed  a  true  Engliih  fight)  two  boys  boxing 
in  the  ftreet. 

£  2  Our 
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Our  little  party  now  feparated,  and  got  into 
two  poft-chaifes.  They  may  be  compared  to  our 
extra  pofts,  becaufe  they  are  to  be  had  at  all 
times.  But  thefe  carriages  are  very  neat,  and 
lightly  built,  fo  that  you  hardly  perceive  their 
motion,  as  they  roll  along  thefe  firm,  fmooth 
roads  5  they  have  windows  in  front,  and  on  both 
rides.  The  horfes  are  generally  good,  and  the 
poftillions  particularly  fmart  and  active,  and  al- 
ways ride  on  a  full  trot.  A  thoufand  charming 
jpots  and  beautiful  landfcapes,  on  which  my  eye 
would  long  have  dwelt  with  rapture,  were  now 
rapidly  paiTed  with  the  fpeed  of  an  arrow. 

Our  road  appeared  to  be  undulatory ;  and  our 
journey,  like  the  journey  of  life,  feemed  to  be  a 
pretty  regular  alternation  of  up  hill  and  down, 
and  here  and  there  it  was  diverfified  with  copfes 
and  woods  5  the  majeftic  Thames,  every  now  and 
then,  like  a  little  forert  of  mails,  rifing  to  our 
view,  and  anon  lofing  itfelf  among  the  delight- 
ful towns  and  villages. 

At  length,  ftunned,  as  it  were,  by  a  conftant 
rapid  fuccellion  of  interefting  objects  to  engage 
our  attention,  we  arrived  at  Greenwich,  nearly  in 
a  ftate  of  ftupefaclion. 

We  fir  ft  defcried  London  enveloped  in  a  thick 
lYnoke,  or  fog.  St.  Paul's  arofe,  like  fome  huge 
mountain,  above  the  enormous  mafs  of  fmaller 
buildings.  The  monument,  a  very  lofty  column, 
erected  in  memory  of  the  great  fire  of  London, 
exhibited  to  us,  perhaps,  chiefly  on  account  of 
its  immenfe  height,  apparently  10  difproportion- 
ed  to  its  other  dimenfion,  an  unufual  and  lingu- 
lar appearance.  Weftminfter  Abbey,  the  Tower, 
a  fteeple,  one  church  and  then  another,  opened 
lucceifively  to  our  view  j  and  we  could  now  plain- 
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ly  diitinguifh  the  high,  round  chimneys,  on  the 
tops  of  the  houies,  which  yet  Teemed  to  us  to  form 
an  innumerable  number  of  fmaller  fpires,  or 
fteeples. 

At  length  we  arrived  at  the  magnificent  bridge 
of  Weftminfter.  The  profpecl  from  this  bridge 
alone  feems  to  afford  one  the  epitome  of  a  jour- 
ney, or  a  voyage  in  miniature.  It  is  a  little  af- 
femblage  of  contrails  and  contrarieties.  Down  the 
Thames,  to  the  right, you  fee  Blackfriar's  Bridge, 
which  does  not  yield  much  in  beauty  to  that  of 
Weltminiter;  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Thames 
are  delightful  terraces,  planted  with  trees,  and 
thofe  new,  tafteful  buildings,  called  the  Adelphi. 
On  the  Thames  itfelf  are  countlefs  fwarms  of  lit- 
tle boats,  pafling  and  repairing,  many  with  one 
matt  and  one  fail,  and  many  with  none,  in  which 
perfons  of  all  ranks  are  carried  over.  Thus,  there 
is  hardly  lefs  ttir  and  buttle  on  this  river,  than 
there  is  in  fome  of  its  own,  London's,  crowded 
ftreets.  Here,  indeed,  you  no  longer  fee  great 
ihips,  for  they  come  no  farther  than  London 
Bridge, 

We  now  drove  into  the  city,  by  Charing  Crofs, 
and  along  the  Strand,  to  thole  very  Adelphi 
Buildings,  which  had  juft  afforded  us  fo  charm- 
ing a  profpeft  on  Weftminiter  Bridge. 

My  two  travelling  companions,  both  in  the 
fhip  and  in  the  poft-chaife,  were  two  young  Eng- 
lithmen,  who  living  in  this  part  of  the  town, 
obligingly  offered  me  any  affj'iance  and  fervices 
in  their  power  5  and,  in  particular,  to  procure 
me  a  lodging  in  their  vicinity. 

In  the  ltreets,  through  which  we  pafTed,  I  muft 

own,  the  houies  in  general,  ftruck  me  as  if  they 

were  dark  and  gloomy;    and  yet,  at  the  fame 

£  3  •    time. 
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time,  they  appeared  prodigioufly  great  and  ma- 
jeitic. 

There  are  every  where,  leading  from  the 
Strand  to  the  Thames,  fome  weii-built,  leffer,  or 
fubordinate  ftreets,  of  which  the  Adelphi  Build- 
ings are  now,  by  far,  the  grander!.  One  cliftridt 
in  this  neighbourhood  goes  by  the  name  ol  York 
Buildings;  and  in  this  lies  George  Street,  where 
my  two  travelling  companions  lived.  There 
reigns  in  thofefmallerftreets,  towards  theThames, 
fo  pleafmg  a  calm,  compared  to  the  tumult  and 
buttle  of  people,  and  carriages,  and  horfes,  that 
are  conftantly  patting  the  Strand,  that  in  going 
into  one  of  them  you  can  hardly  help  fancying 
yourfelf  removed  at  a  diftance  from  the  noife  of 
the  city,  even  whilft  the  moft  buttling  part  of  it 
is  ftill  fo  near  at  hand. 

It  might  be  about  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  when 
we  arrived  here.  After  the  two  Englishmen  had 
fir  ft  given  me  fome  breakfact,  at  their  lodgings, 
they  went  about  with  me  themfelves,in  their  own 
neigbourhood,  in  fearch  of  an  apartment,  which 
they  at  length  procured  for  me,  for  (ixteen  mil- 
lings a  week,  at  the  houfe  of  a  taylor's  widow, 
•who  lived  oppolite  to  them.  It  was  very  fortu- 
nate, on  other  accounts,  that  they  accompanied 
me,  for,  equipped  as  I  was,  I  might,  perhaps, 
bave  found  it  difficult  to  obtain  credit  for  good 
lodgings. 

It  was  a  very  uncommon,  but  pleaiing  fenfa- 
tion  I  experienced,  on  being  now,  for  the  fnft 
time  jn  my  life,  entirely  among  Engliihmen; 
among  people  whofe  language  was  foreign,  their 
manners  foreign,  and  in  a  foreign  climate,  with 
whom,  notwithstanding,  I  could  converfe  as  fa^- 
miliarJy.  as  though  we  had  been  educated  together 

fiora 
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from  our  infancy.  It  is  certainly  an  ineftimable 
advantage  to  underftand  the  language  of  the 
country  through  which  you  travel.  I  did  not  at 
firft  give  the  people  I  was  with  any  reafon  to  fuf- 
pecl  I  could  (peak  Engiiih ;  but  I  foon  found  that 
the  more  I  fpoke,  the  more  attention  and  regard 
I  met  with. 

The  family  in  which  I  lodged,  confided  of  the 
miftreis  of  the  houfe,  her  maid,  and  her  two  fons, 
Jacky  and  Jerry 5  lingular  abbreviations  for  John 
and  Jeremiah.  The  eldeft,  Jacky,  about  twelve 
years  old,  was  a  very  lively  boy,  and  often  enter- 
tained me  in  the  moft  pleafing  manner,  by  relat- 
ing to  me  his  different  employments  at  fchool  ; 
and  afterwards  deliring  me,  in  my  turn,  to  relate 
to  him  all  manner  of  things  about  Germany.  He 
repeated  his  amo,  amas%  ama*vi,  in  the  fame  ring- 
ing tone  as  our  common  fchool-boys.  As  I  hap- 
pened once,  when  he  was  by,  to  hum  a  lively 
tune,  he  ttared  at  me  with  furprife,  and  then  re- 
minded me  it  was  Sunday  j  and  fo,  that  I  might 
not  forfeit  his  good  opinion,  by  any  appearance 
of  levity,  I  gave  him  to  understand,  that  in  the 
hurry  of  my  journey,  I  had  forgotten  the  day. 
He  mewed  me  St.  James's  Park,  of  which  I  mean 
to  give  a  ihort  defcription. 

This  celebrated  park  then,  is  nothing  more 
than  a  femicircle,  formed  of  an  alley  of  trees, 
which  inclofe  a  large  green  area,  in  the  middle 
of  which  is  a  marfhy  pond. 

The  cows  feed  on  this  green  turf,  and  their 
milk  is  fold  here,  on  the  fpot,  quite  new. 

In  all  the  alleys,  or  walks,  there  are  benches, 
where  you  may  reft  yourfelf.  When  you  come, 
through  the  Horfe-Guards,  into  the  Park  on  the 
right  hand  is  St.  James's  Palace,  or  the  King's 

placs 
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place  of  refidence,  one  of  the  meaneft  public 
buildings  in  London.  At  the  extremity  of  the 
lower  end,  is  the  Queen's  Palace,  a  handfome 
modern  building,  but  very  much  refembling  a 
private  houfe.  As  for  the  reft,  there  are  gene- 
rally every  where  about  St.  James's  Park  very 
good  houfes,  which  are  a  great  embelliihment 
to  it.  There  is  alio,  before  the  (emicircle  of  the 
trees  jutt  mentioned,  a  large  vacant  fpace,  where 
t.  i  foldiers  are  exercifed. 

How  little  this  famous  park  is  to  be  compared 
with  our  park  at  Berlin,  I  need  not  mention. 
And  yet  one  cannot  but  form  a  high  idea  of 
St.  James's  Park,  and  other  public  places  in  Lon- 
don j  this  arifes,  perhaps,  from  their  having 
been  oftener  mentioned  in  romances  and  other 
books  than  ours  have.  Even  the  fquares  and 
Greets  of  London  are  more  noted,  and  better 
known,  than  many  of  our  principal  towns. 

But  what  again  greatly  ccmpenfates  for  the 
mediocrity  of  this  park,  is  the  aftonifhing  nunw 
ber  of  people  who,  towards  evening,  in  fine 
weather,  refort  hither}  our  fineft  walks  are 
never  fo  full,  even  in  the  midft  of  fummer. 
The  exqnifite  pleafure  of  mixing  freely  with 
fuch  a  concourfe  of  people,  who  are,  for  the 
mod  part,  well-drefTed  and  handibme,  I  fully 
experienced  here. 

Anxious  to  fee  the  vicinity  in  which  I  lived, 
I  went  down  the  little  ftreet  to  the  Thames  ; 
and  nearly  at  the  end  of  it,  towards  the  left,  a 
few  rteps  led  me  to  a  Angularly  pretty  terrace, 
planted  with  trees,  on  the  very  brink  of  the 
river. 

Here  I  had  the  mod  delightful  profpeft  you 

can    poilibly    imagine.      Before    me   was    the 

f  Thames, 
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Thames,  with  all  its  windings,  and  die  ftately 
arches  of  its  bridges  ;  Weftminfter,  with  its 
venerable  Abbey,  to  the  right ;  to  the  left  again 
London,  with  St.  Paul's,  leemed  to  wind  with 
the  courfe  of  the  Thames  -,  and,  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  water,  lay  Southwark,  which  is  now 
alio  considered  as  part  of  London.  Thus,  from 
this  tingle "fpot,  I  could  nearly,  at  one  view,  fee 
the  whole  city,  at  leaft  that  fide  of  it  towards 
the  Thames. 

My  two  Englishmen  carried  me,  the  day  of 
my  arrival,  to  a  neighbouring  tavern,  or  rather 
an  eating-houfe,  where  we  paid  a  milling  each 
for  fome  roaft-meat  and  a  fallad,  giving,  at  the 
fame  time,  nearly  half  as  much  to  the  waiter  5 
and  yet  this  is  reckoned  a  cheap  houfe,  and  a 
cheap  ftyle  of  living.  But  it  is  unqueftionably 
lefs  expensive  to  eat  and  drink  at  home,  and 
this  practice  I  afterwards  adopted. 

Soon  after  I  was  fettled,  I  got  my  trunk  and 
all  my  things  from  the  fhip.  Not  wifhing  to 
have  it  taken  to  the  Cuftom-houfe,  which  oc- 
casions a  great  deal  of  trouble,  I  was  obliged  to 
give  a  douceur  to  the  officers,  and  thofe  who 
came  on  board  the  fhip,  to  fearch  it.  Having 
pacified,  as  I  thought,  one  of  them  with  a 
couple  of  millings,  another  came  forward,  and 
protected  againft  the  delivery  of  the  trunk  upon 
truft,  till  I  had  given  him  as  much  :  to  him 
fucceeded  a  third  ;  fo  that  it  coft  me  fix  mil- 
lings, which  I  willingly  paid,  becaufe  it  would 
have  coft  me  ftill  more  at  the  Cuftom-houfe. 

By  the  fide  of  the  Thames  were  feveral  por- 
ters, one  of  whom  took  my  huge  heavy  trunk 
on  his  moulders  with  aftonifhing  eafe  j  and 
carried  it  till  I  met  a  hackney-coach.    This  I 

hired 
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hired  for  two  Shillings ;  immediately  put  the 
trunk  into  it  j  accompanying  it  myfelf.  This 
is  a  great  advantage  in  the  Englim  hackney* 
coaches,  that  you  are  allowed  to  take  with  you, 
whatever  you  pleafe :  for  you  thus  fave  at  leaft 
one  half  of  what  you  muft  pay  to  a  porter,  and, 
befides,  go  with  it  yourfelfj  and  are  better  ac- 
commodated. The  obfervations  and  the  ex- 
pressions of  the  common  people  here  have  often 
tlruck  me,  as  peculiar  :  they  are  generally  la- 
conic j  but  always  much  in  earned,  and  fjgnifi- 
cant.  When  I  came  home,  my  landlady  kindly 
recommended  it  to  the  coachman  not  to  aik 
more  than  was  juft,  as  I  was  a  foreigner:  to 
which  he  anfwered  ;  "  nay,  if  he  were  not  a 
foreigner,  I  mould  not  overcharge  him." 

My  letters  of  recommendation  to  a  merchant 
here,  faved  me  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  the 
changing  my  money.  I  can  now  take  my  Ger- 
man money  back  to  Germany  ;  and  when  I  re- 
turn thither  myfelf,  refund  to  the  correfpondent 
of -the  merchant  here,  the  fum  which  he  pays 
me  in  Englilh  money.  I  fnould  otherwife  have 
been  obliged  to  fell  my  Pruirian  Friedrick's  d'or 
for  what  they  weighed. 

A  foreigner  has  here  nothing  to  fear  from 
being  prefled  as  a  faitar  j  unlefs,  indeed,  he 
ihould  be  found  at  any  fufpicious  place.  A. 
lingular  invention,  for  this  purpofe  of  prefling, 
is  a  vcffel  placed  on  Tower-hill,  furnifhed  with 
mafts  and  all  the  appurtenances  of  a  (hip.  The 
perfons  attendingthis  fhip  promife  fimple  coun- 
try people,  who  happen  to  be  Handing  and 
ftareing  at  it,  to  lhew  it  to  them  for  a  trifle  ; 
and,  as  foon  as  they  are  in,  they  are  fecured  as 

In 
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in  a  trap;  and,  according  to  circumftances  made 
failors  of,  or  let  go  again. 

The  footway  paved  with  large  ftones  on  both 
fides  of  the  ftreets,  appears  to  a  foreigner  ex- 
ceedingly convenient  and  pleafant ;  as  one  may 
there  walk  in  perfect  fafety,  from  the  prodigious 
crowd  of  carts  and  coaches  that  fill  the  centre. 
However,  politenefs  requires  you  to  let  a  tedy, 
or  any  one  to  whom  you  with  to  mew  refpeci, 
pafs,  not,  as  we  do,  always  to  the  right,  but  on 
the  tide  next  the  houfes  or  the  wall,  whether 
that  happens  to  be  on  the  right,  or  on  the  left. 
People  feidom  walk  in  the  middle  of  the  ftreets 
in  London,  excepting  when  they  crofs  over  j 
which  at  Charing-crofs,  and  other  places,  where 
feveral  ftreets  meet,  is  fometimes  really  danger- 
ous* 

It  has  a  ftrange  appearance,  efpecially  in  the 
Strand,  where  there  is  a  conftant  fucceffion  of 
{hop  after  fhop;  and  where,  not  unfrequently, 
people  of  different  trades  inhabit  the  fame  houfe, 
to  fee  their  doors,  or  the  tops  of  their  windows, 
or  boards  exprefsly  for  the  purpofe,  all  written 
over  from  top  to  bottom,  with  large  painted 
letters.  Every  perfon,  of  every  trade  or  occu^ 
pation,  who  owns  ever  fo  fmall  a  portion  of  a 
houfe,  makes  a  parade  with  a  fign  at  his  door  j 
and  there  is  hardly  a  cobler,  whofe  name  and  pro- 
feflion  may  not  be  read  in  large  golden  characters, 
by  every  one  that  paries.  It  is  here  not  at  all 
uncommon  to  fee  on  doors,  in  one  continued 
fucceffion,  t(  children  educated  here  j"  "  fnoes 
mended  here;"  "  foreign  fpirituous  liquors  fold 
here  y  and  "  funerals  furnilhed  'here."  Of  all 
thefe  inferiptions,  however,  I  am  forry  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  "dealer  in  foreign  fpirituous  liquors" 
2>  is 
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is  by  far  the  mod  frequent.  And,  indeed,  it  is 
allowed  by  the  Englilh  themfelves,  that  the 
propenfitj?  of  the  common  people  to  the  drink- 
ing of  brandy  or  gin,  is  carried  to  a  great  ex- 
cels :  and  I  own  it  ftruck  me  as  a  peculiar 
phrafeology,  when,  to  tell  you,  that  a  perfon 
is  intoxicated,  or  drunk,  you  hear  them  fay, 
as  they  generally  do,  that  he  is  in  liquor.  In 
the  late  riots,  which  are  ftill  the  general  topic 
of  converfation,  more  people  were  found  dead 
near  empty  brandy- calks  in  the  ftreets,  than  were 
killed  by  the  mulket-balls  of  regiments,  that 
were  called  in.  It  gave  me  much  real  plea- 
fure,  when  I  walked  from  Charing-crofs,  up  the 
Strand,  paft  St.  Paul's  to  the  Royal-Exchange,  to 
meet,  in  the  thicker!  crowds,  perfons,  from  the 
higher!  to  the  lowed  ranks,  almoft  all  well- look- 
ing people,  and  cleanly  and  neatly  dreffed.  I 
rarely  faw,  even  a  fellow  with  a  wheelbarrow, 
who  had  not  a  ihirt  on  ;  nor  even  a  beggar, 
without  both  a  fhirt,  and  fhoes  and  ftockings. 
The  Englilli  are  certainly  diftinguilhed  for  clean- 
linefs. 

It  has  a  very  uncommon  appearance,  in  this 
tumult  of  people,  where  every  one,  with  hafty 
and  eager  itep,  feems  to  be  purfuing  either  his 
bulinefs  or  his  pleafure,  to  obferve,  as  is  not 
unfrequent,  people  pufhing  one  againft  another,, 
only  perhaps  to  fee  a  funeral  pafs.  The  Englilh 
coffins  are  made  very  economically,  according 
to  the  exact  form  of  the  body;  they  are  flat, 
and  broad  at  top  j  tapering  gradually  from  the 
middle,  and  drawing  to  a  point  at  the  feet,  not 
very  unlike  the  cafe  of  a  violin. 

A  few  dirty-looking  men,  who  bear  the  coffin, 
endeavour  to  make  their  way  through  the  crowd, 

as 
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as  well  as  they  can  ;  and  fome  mourners  follow. 
The  people  feem  to  pay  as  little  ferious  attention 
to  fuch  a  proceflion,^s  if  a  hay-cart  were  driv- 
ing paft.  The  funerals  of  people  of  diftin&ion 
are,  however,  differently  regarded. 

Thefe  funerals  always  appear  to  me  the  more 
indecent  in  a  populous  city,  from  the  total  in- 
difference of  the  beholders,  and  the  perfect  un- 
concern with  which  they  are  beheld. 

The  body  of  a  fellow-creature  is  carried  to  his 
long  home,  as  though  it  had  been  utterly  un- 
connected with  the  reft  of  mankind.  Whereas, 
in  a  fmall  town  or  village,  every  one  knows 
everyone;  and  no  one  can  be  fo  infignificant, 
as  not  to  be  miffed,  when  he  is  taken  away. 

That  fame  influenza,  which  I  left  at  Berlin, 
I  had  the  hard  fortune  again  to  find  here;  and 
many  peopie  die  of  it.  It  is  as  yet  very  cold  for 
the  time  of  the  year,  and  I  am  obliged  every 
day  to  have  a  fire.  I  muft  own,  that  the  heat 
or  warmth  given  by  fea-coal,  burnt  in  the  chim- 
ney, appears  to  me  fofter  and  milder,  than  that 
given  by  our  ftoves.  The  fight  of  the  fire  has 
alio  a  cheerful  and  pleafing  effect.  Only  yoa 
muft  take  care,  not  to  look  at  it  long  and  ftea* 
cily,  left  it  mould  affect  the  eyes.  It  is  pro- 
bably owing  to  this  caution,  that  there  are  fo 
many  young  old- men  in  England,  who  walk 
and  ride  in  the  public  ftreets  with  their  fpec- 
tacies  on  ;  thus  anticipating,  in  the  bloom  of 
youth,  thole  conveniences  and  comforts,  which 
were  intended  for  old  age*. 

*  Whether  our  author  makes  this  remark  in  fimplicity,  cr 
ridicule,  we  c3.nnot  take  upon  us  to  determine;  the  latter, 
however,  feems  the  m&ft  probable. 

Vol.  IV.  C  I  would 
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I  would  always  advife  thofe  who  wi{h  to 
drink  coffee  in  England,  to  mention  beforehand, 
how  many  cups  are  to  be  made  with  half  an  ounce, 
or  elfe  the  people  will  probably  bring  them  a  pro- 
digious quantity  of  brown  water;  which  (not- 
withstanding all  my  admonitions)  I  have  not 
yet  been  able  wholly  to  avoid.  The  fine  wheatea 
bread  which  I  found  here,  betides  excellent  but- 
ter and  Cheftnre-cheefe,  made  up  for  my  fcanty 
dinners.  For  an  Englihh  dinner,  to  perlbns  in 
my  (ituation,  generally  confiils  of  a  piece  or 
half-boiled,  or  ha  If- mailed,  meat  ;  and  a  few 
cabbage-leaves,  boiled  in  plain  water;  on  which 
they  pour  a  fauce  made  of  flour  and  butter,  the 
ufual  method  of  dreiling  vegetables  in  England. 
-  The  fiices  of  bread  and  butter,  which  they 
give  you  with  your  tea,  are  as  thin  as  poppy- 
leaves.  But  there  is  another  kind  of  bread  and 
•butter  ufually  eaten  with  tea,  wrhich  is  tcafted 
by  the  fire,  and  is  incomparably  good.  This  is 
called  toaft. 

The  cuttom  of  fleepiog  without  a  feather-bed 
for  a  covering,  particularly  plea  fed  me*.  You. 
here  lie  between  two  fheets,  and  are  covered 
with  blankets  ;  which,  without  oppreffing  you, 
keep  you  fumciently  warm.  When  the  maid 
was  difpleafed  with  me,  I  heard  her  fometimes, 
at  the  door,  call  me  the  German  ;  otherwile,  in 
the  family,  I  went  by  the  name  of  the  Gentle- 
man. 

From  my  lodging  to  the  Royal-Exchange,  was 
about  as  far  as  from  one  end  of  Berlin  to  the 
other  j  and  from  the  Tower,  and  St.  Catherine's, 

*  This  alludes  to  the  German  cuflom  of  ficep'ng  between 
two  feather-beds. 

where 
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where  the  fhips  arrive  in  the  Thames,  as  far 
again.  As  it  was  quite  dark,  when  I  came  back 
the  nrft  evening  from  vifiting  the  (hip  in  which 

1  arrived,  I  was  aftonimed  at  the  admirable 
manner  in  which  the  ftreets  are  lighted  up  j 
compared  to  which,  oar  ftreets  in   Berlin  make 

2  rnoft  miserable  ihow.  The  lamps  are  lighted, 
wfnlft  it  is  ftill  day-light  ;  and  are  fo  near  each 
other,  that  even  on  the  moft  ordinary  and  com- 
mon nights,  the  city  has  the  appearance  of  a 
ferlive  illumination  ;  for  which  fome  German 
prince,  who  came  to  London  for  the  firfl  time, 
once,  it  is  faid,  actually  took  it,  and  ferioufly 
believed  it  to  have  been  particularly  ordered  on 
account  of  his  arrival. 

On  Sunday,  the  g\h  of  June,  I  preached  at  the 
German  church,  on  Ludgate-hill,  for  the  Rev. Mr, 
Wendeborn.  He  is  the  author  of  "  Der  ftatifchen 
Beytrage  zurnahern  Kentniis  grofs  Brittaniens." 
This  valuable  book  has  already  been  of  uncom- 
mon fervice  to  me;  and  I  cannot  but  recommend 
it  to  every  one,  who  goes  to  England.  It  is  the 
more  nleful,  as  you  can  with  eafe  carry  it  in 
your  pocket  •  and  you  find  in  it  information  on 
every  fubjecL  It  is  natural  to  fuppofe,  that 
~Mr.  Wendeborn,  who  has  now  been  a  length  of 
tsme  in  England,  muff  have  been  able  more  fre- 
quently, and  with  greater  exa&neis  to  make  his 
cfofervations,  than  thofe  who  only  pais  through, 
or  make  a  very  fhort  ftay.  It  is  almoli  impo£i- 
fele  for  any  or>e,  who  has  this  book  always  at 
Jsand,  to  omit  any  thing  worthy  of  notice  in  o? 
about  London;  or  not  to  learn  all  that  is  raoft 
material  to  know,  of  the  Hate  and  Situation  cf 
the  kingdom  in  general. 

C  3-  Mr, 
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Mr.  Wendeborn  lives  in  New  Inn,  near  Tem- 
ple-bar, in  a  philofophical,  but  not  unimprov- 
ing  retirement.  He  is  almoft  become  a  native; 
and  his  library  confifls  chiefly  of  Englilh  books. 

Here  I  law,  for  the  fivft  time,  a  very  ufeful 
machine,  which  is  little  known  in  Germany,  or 
at  lead  not  much  ufed. 

This  is  a  prefs  in  which,  by  means  of  very 
flrong  iron  fprings,  a  written  paper  may  be 
printed  on  another  blank  paper,  and  you  thus 
fave  yourfelf  the  trouble  of  copying  j  and  at  the 
fame  time  multiply  your  own  hand  writing. 
Mr.  Wendeborn  makes  ufe  of  this  machine, 
every  time  he  fends  manufcripts  abroad,  of  which 
he  willies  to  keep  a  copy.  This  machine  was  of 
mahogany;  and  coft  pretty  high. 

I  fuppofe  it  is  becaufe  the  inhabitants  of  Lon- 
don rife  folate,  that  divine  fervice  begins  only  at 
half  paft  ten  o'clock.  I  arrived  juft  in  time,  at 
the  church,  where,  after  the  fermon,  I  was 
obliged  to  read  a  public  thankfgiving  for  the 
fafe  arrival  of  our  ihip.  The  Germen  clergy 
here  drefs  exactly  the  fame  as  the  Englilh  cler- 
gy, that  is,  in  long  robes  with  wide  ileeves,  in 
which  I  likewife  was  obliged  to  wrap  myfelf. 

The  day  before,  I  waited  on  our  ambaffador, 
Count  Lucy  ;  and  was  agreeably  furprifed  at  the 
fimplicity  of  his  manner  of  living.  His  fecre- 
tary  lives  up  flairs,  where  alio  I  met  with  the 
Pruffian  Conful,  who  happened  juft  then  to  be 
paying  him  a  vint.  Below,  on  the  right  hand, 
I  was  immediately  iliewn  into  his  excellency's 
room,  without  being  obliged  to  pafs  through  an 
anti-chamber.  He  wore  a  blue  coat,  with  a  red 
collar  and  red  facings.  He  converfed  with  me, 
as  we  drank  a  dilh  of  coffee,  on  various  learned 

topics. 
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topic*.  When  I  came  to  take  my  leave,  he  de- 
fired  me  to  come  and  fee  him  without  cere- 
movj,  whenever  it  fuited  me,  as  he  mould  be 
always  happy  to  fee  me. 

Mr.  Leonhard,  who  has  tranflated  fevers!  cele- 
brated Englifh  plays,  fuch  as  The  School/or  hcancal* 
and  fome  others,  lives  here  as  a  private  perfon, 
inflm&ing  Germans  in  Englifh,  and  Engliilunen 
in  German,  with  great  ability.  He  alfo  it  is,  who 
■writes  the  articles  concerning  England,  for  the 
»ew  Hamburgh  newfpaper;  for  which  he  is  paid 
a  Hated  yearly  ftipend.  I  may  add  alfo,  that  he  is 
the  mailer  of  a  German  freemafon's  lodge  in  Lon-* 
don,  and  representative  of  all  the. German  lodges  iri 
England,  anemployment  of  far  more  trouble,  than 
profit,  to  him:  for  all  the  world  applies  to  him 
in  all  cafes  and  emergencies.  I  alfo  was  recom- 
mended to  him  from  Hamburgh.  He  is  a  very 
eomplaifant  mart  ;  and  ihewed  me  many  civilities. 
He  repeats  Eoglifh  poetry  with  great  propriety  $ 
and  fpeaks  the  language  nearly  with  the  fame  fa- 
cility as  he  does  his  mother  tongue.  He  is  mar- 
ried to  an  amiable  Englifhwoman. 

One  evening  I  vifited  Vauxhall.  I  had  not 
far  to  go  from  my  lodgings,  in  the  Adelphi  Build- 
ings, to  Weftminfter  Bridge,  where  you  always 
find  a  great  number  of  boats  on  the  Thames, 
which  are  ready,  on  the  lealr.  flgnal,  to  ferve 
thofe  who  will  pay  them,  according  to  the  dif- 
tance. 

From  hence,  I  went  np  the  Thames  to  Vaux- 
ball,  and  as  I  palled  along,  I  faw  Lambeth;  and 
the  venerable,  old  palace  belonging  to  the  arch- 
biihops  cf  Canterbury,  lying  on  my  left. 

Vauxhall  is,  properly  f peaking,  the  name  of  a 

little  village,  in  which   the  garden,,  now  almoft 

C  3  e&clafiveljp 
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exclufively  bearing  the  fame  name,  is  fituated. 
You  pay  a  (hilling  on  entrance. 

On  entering  it,  I  really  found,  or  fancied  I 
found,  fomerefemblance  to  our  Berlin  Vauxhall; 
if,  according  to  Virgil,  I  may  be  permitted  to 
compare  fmall  things  with  great  ones.  The 
walks  at  lead,  with  the  paintings  at  the  end,  and 
the  high  trees,  which,  here  and  there,  form  a 
beautiful  grove,  or  wood,  on  either  fide,  were 
fo  fimilar  to  thofe  of  Berlin,  that  often,  as  I 
walked  along  them,  I  feerned  to  tranfport  myfelf, 
in  imagination,  once  more  to  Berlin,  and  forgot 
for  a  moment,  that  immenfe  feas,  and  moun- 
tains, and  kingdoms  now  lay  between  us.  I  was 
the  more  tempted  to  indulge  in  this  reverie,  as  I 
actually  met  with  feveral  gentlemen,  inhabitants 
of  Berlin  j  in  particular  Mr.  S***r,  and  fome 
others,  with  whom  I  fpent  the  evening  in  the 
raoft  agreeable  manner.  Here  and  there  you 
are  pleafingiy  furprifed  by  the  fudden  appear- 
ance of  the  ltatues  of  the  molt  renowned  Englifli 
poets  and  philofophers  j  fuch  as  Milton,  Thom- 
son, and  others.  Bat  what  gave  me  moll  plea- 
fure,  was  the  ftatue  of  the  German  compofer, 
Handel,  which,  on  entering  the  garden,  is  not 
far  diftant  from  theorcheftra. 

This  orcheftra  is  among  a  number  of  trees, 
iituated  as  in  a  little  wood,  and  is  an  exceedingly 
handfome  one.  As  you  enter  the  garden,  you 
immediately  hear  the  found  of  vocal  and  instru- 
mental muiic.  There  are  feveral  female  lingers 
conftantly  hired  to  ling  here. 

On  each  fide  of  the  orcheftra  are  fmall  boxes, 
with  tables  and  benches,  in  which  you  fup. 
The  walks  before  thefe,  as  well  ^s  in  every  other 
part  of  the  garden,  are  crowded  with  people  of 

all 
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all  ranks.  I  fupped  here  with  Mr.  S***r,  and 
the  fecretaryof  the  Prulfian  ambafladorj  befides 
a  few  other  gentlemen  from  Berlin;  but  what 
moft  attoniihed  me,  was  the  boldnefs  of  the 
women  of  the  town,  who  often  rufhed  in  upon 
U3  by  half  dozens,  and  in  the  molt  lhameiefs 
manner  importuned  us  for  wane  Oar  gentle- 
men thought  it  either  unwife,  unkind,  or  unfafe, 
to  refufe  them  fo  fmall  a  boon. 

When  the  evening  was  pretty  far  advanced,  we 
were  entertained  with  a  fight,  that  is  indeed  An- 
gularly curious  and  interesting.  In  a  particular 
part  of  the  garden,  a  curtain  was  drawn  up,  and 
by  means  of  forae  mechanifm,  of  extraordinary 
ingenuity,  the  eye  and  the  ear  are  fo  com- 
pletely deceived,  that  it  is  not  ealy  to  perfuadfi 
one's-felf  it  is  a  deception  ;  and  that  one  does 
not  actually  fee  and  hear  a  natural  water-fa)  from 
a  high  rock.  As  every  one  was  flocking  to 
this  icene  in  crowds,  there  arofe  all  at  once  a 
loud  cry  of,  "  Take  care  of  your  pockets."  This 
informed  us  but  too  clearly,  that  there  were 
fome  pick-pockets  among  the  crowd,  who  had 
already  made  fonae  fortunate  itrokes. 

The  rotunda,  a  magnificent  circular  building, 
in  the  garden,  particularly  engaged  my  atten- 
tion. 

By  means  of  beautiful  chandeliers  and  large 
mirrors,  it  was  illuminated  in  the  molt  fuperb 
manner;  and  every  where  decorated  with  de- 
lightful paintings  and  ftatues,  in  the  contem- 
plation of  which,  you  may  fpend  feveral  hours 
very  agreeably,  when  you  are  tired  of  the  crowd 
and  the  buttle,  in  the  walks  of  the  garden. 

Among  the  paintings  one  represents  the  fur- 
render  of  a  befieged  city.     If  you  look  at  this 

paintipg 
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painting  with  attention,  for  any  length  of  time, 
it  affects  you  fo  much,  that  you  even  fhed  tears. 
The  exprefiion  of  the  greateft  diftrefs,  even  bor- 
dering on  defpair,  on  the  part  of  the  befieged, 
the  fearful  expectation  of  the  uncertain  iffue, 
and  what  the  victor  will  determine,  concerning 
thofe  unfortunate  people,  may  all  be  read  fo 
plainly,  and  fo  naturally  in  the  countenances  of 
the  inhabitants  who  are  imploring  for  mercy, 
from  the  hoary  head,  to  the  fncklfng,  whom  his 
mother  holds  up,  that  you  quite  forget  yourfelf, 
and  in  the  end  fcarcely  believe  it  to  be  a  paint- 
ing before  you. 

You'alfo  here  find  the  bufts  of  the  beft  Eng- 
lifh  authors,  placed  all  round  on  the  (ides.  Thus 
a  Briton  again  meets  with  his  Shakefpear,  Locke, 
Milton,  and  Dryden,  in  the  public  places  of  his 
amufements;  and  there  alio  reveres  their  me- 
mory. Even  the  common  people,  thus  become 
familiar  with  the  names  of  thofe  who  have  done 
honour  to  their  nation;  and  are  taught  to  men- 
tion them  with  veneration.  For  this  rotunda  is 
alfo  an  orcheftra,  in  which  the  mufic  is  per- 
formed, in  rainy  weather.  But  enough  of  Vaux- 
hall! 

Certain  it  is,  that  the  Engli(hcla(lical  authors 
are  read  more  generally,  beyond  all  comparifon 
than  the  German. 

My  landlady,  .who  was  only  a  taylor's  widow, 
reads  her  Milton;  and  told  me,  that  her  late  huf- 
band  fell  firft  in  love  with  her,  on  this  very  ac- 
count; becaufefhe  read  Milton  with  fuch  proper 
emphafis.  This  tingle  inftance  perhaps  would 
prove  but  little;  but  I  have  converted  with  feve- 
ral  people  of  the  lower  clafs,  who  all  knew  their 
Rational  authors,  and  who  all  have  read  many. 
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if  not  all  of  them.     This  elevates  the  lower  ranks, 
and  brings  them  nearer  to  the  higher.     There  is 
hardly  any  argument,  or  difpute  in  conversation, 
in. the  higher  ranks,  about  which  the  lower  can- 
not alio  converfe  or  give  their  opinion.     Now  in 
Germany,  mice  Gellert,  there  has   as   yet   been 
no  poet's  name  familiar  to  the  people.     But  the 
quick  fale  of  the  ciaffical  authors,  is  here  pro- 
moted alfo,  by  cheap  and   convenient  editions. 
They  have  them  all  bound  in  pocket  volumes; 
as  well  as  in  a  more  pompous  ftyle.     I   myfelf 
bought  Milton  in   duodecimo  for  two  millings; 
neatly  bound;  it  is  fuch  a  one  as  I  can,  wiih 
great    convenience,    carry    in    my   pocket      At 
italls,  and  in  the  ftreets,  you  every  now  and  then 
meet    with     a    fort   of   bibliopolifts,     who    fell 
(ingle  or  odd  volumes}  tbmetimes  fo  low  as  a 
penny  j  nay,  even  fometimes  for  a  halfpenny  a 
piece.     Of  one  of  thefe,  I  bought   the   two  vo- 
lumes of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  for  fixpence. 
In  what  eftimation  our  German  literature  is  held 
in  England,  I  was  enabled  to  judge,  in  feme  de- 
gree, by  the  printed  propofals  of  a  book,  which 
I  faw.     The  title  was  "  The  Entertaining  Mu- 
fenm,  or  Complete  Circulating  Library  ;"  which 
is  to  contain  a  lift  of  all  the-  Englifh  ciaffical 
authors,  as  well  as  translations  of  the  beft  French, 
Spaniih,  Italian,  and  even  German  novels*. 

The  only  tranflation  from  the  German  which 
has  been  particularly  fuccefsfnl  in  England,  is 
"  Gefner's  Death  of  Abel."  The  tranilation  of 
that  work  has  been  ofter.er  reprinted  in  England, 
than  ever  the  original  was  in  Germany.     I  have 

*  Since  die  period  of  our  author's  travels,  German  litera- 
ture has  become  very  faihionable  in  England. 

actually 
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actually  feen  the  eighteenth  edition  of  it.  "Klop- 
flock's  Median,"  as  is  well  known,  has  been  here 
but  ill  received  :  to  be  iure,  they  fay,  it  is  but 
indifferently  tranflated.  I  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  obtain  a  fight  of  it.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Wende- 
born  has  written  a  grammar  for  the  German  lan- 
guage in  Englifh,  for  the  ufe  of  Englithmenj 
which  has  met  with  much  appiaufe. 

I"  had  often  heard  Raneiagh  ipoken  of.  On 
the  evening  of  the  12th  I  took  a  walk,  in  order 
to  vifit  this  famous  place  of  amufement ;  but  I 
milled  my  way  and  got  to  Chelfea  3  where  I  met 
a  man  with  a  wheelbarrow,  who  not  only  very 
civilly  (hewed  me  the  right  road,  but  alio  con- 
verged with  me  the  whole  of  the  di fiance,  which 
we  walked  together.  And  rinding,  on  enquiry, 
that  I  was  a  fubjecl:  of  the  king  of  Pruffia,  he  de- 
iired  me,  with  much  eagerneis,  to  relate  to  him. 
fome  anecdotes  concerning  that  mighty  monarch. 

At  leng'th  I  arrived  at  Raneiagh  ;  and  having 
paid  my  half-crown,  on  entrance,  I  foon  en- 
quired for.  the  garden  door,  and  it  was  readily 
fhewn  to  me;  when  to  my  infinite  aftonimment, 
I  found  myfelf  in  a  poor,  mean-looking,  and 
ill-lighted  garden,  where  I  met  but  few  people. 
I  had  not  been  here  long,  before  I  was  accofted  by 
a  young  lady,  who  alfo  was  walking  there,  and 
who,  without  ceremony,,  offered  me  her  arm, 
aiking  me  why  I  walked  thus  folitarily  ?  I  now 
concluded,  this  could  not  poifibly  be  the  fplen- 
did,  much-boaited  Raneiagh;  and  fo,  feeing  not 
far  from  me  a  number  of  people  entering  a  door, 
I  followed  them,  in  hopes  either  to  get  out 
again,  or  to  vary  theTcene. 

But  it  is  impoflible  to  defcribe,  or  indeed  to 
conceive,  the  efTecl:  it  had  on  me,  when,  com- 
ing 
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ing  out  of  the  gloom  of  the  garden,  I  fuddenly 
entered  a  round  building,  illuminated  by  many 
hundred  lamps  j  the  fplendor  and  beauty  of 
which  furpatfed  every  thing  of  the  kind  1  had 
ever  feen  before.  Every  thing  feemed  here  to  be 
round:  above,  there  was  a  gallery  divided  into 
boxes  -,  and  in  one  part  of  it  an  organ  with  a 
beautiful  choir,  from  which  iffned  both  instru- 
mental and  vocal  mulic.  All  around,  under  this 
gallery,  are  handfome  painted  boxes  for  thofe 
who  with  to  take  refreshments:  the  floor  was 
covered  with  mats;  in  the  middle  of  which  are 
four  high  black  pillars;  within  which  there  are 
neat  fire  places  for  preparing  tea,  coffee,  and 
punch  :  and  all  around  alfo  there  are  placed 
tables,  fet  out  with  all  kinds  of  refreshments. 
Within  thefe  four  pillars,  is  a  kind  of  magic  ro- 
tundo,  where  all  the  beau-monde  of  London 
move  perpetually  round  and  round. 

I  at  firft  mixed  with  this  immenfe  concourfe 
of  people,  of  all  fexes,  ages,  countries,  and  cha- 
raclers  :  and  I.  muft  confeis,  that  the  inceffant 
change  of  faces,  the  far  greater  number  of  which 
were  Strikingly  beautiful,  together  with  the  il- 
lumination, the  extent  and  majeftic  fplendor  of 
the  place,  with  the  continued  found  of  the  mufic, 
makes  an  inconceivably  delightful  impreffion  on 
the  imagination. 

Being,  however,  at  length  tired  of  the  crowd, 
and  being  tired  alfo  with  always  moving  round 
and  round  in  a  circle,  I  fat  down  in  one  of  the 
boxes,  in  order  to  take  fome  refreshment,  and 
was  now  contemplating  at  my  eafe,  this  prodi- 
gious collection  and-crowd  of  a  happy,  cheer- 
ful world,  who  were  here  enjoying  themfelves 
devoid  of  care,  when  a  waiter  very  civily  aiked 

rne 
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me  what  refreihment  I  wiflhed  to  have,  and  in  a 
few  moments  returned  with  what  I  aiked  for. 
To  my  aftonimment,  he  would  accept  no  money 
for  thefe  refrefhments;  which  I  could  not  com- 
prehend, till  he  told  me  that  every  thing  was 
included  in  the  half-crown  I  had  paid  at  the 
door;  and  that  I  had  only  to  command,  if  I 
wimed  for  any  thing  more ;  but  that,  if  I  pleafed, 
I  might  give  him  as  a  prefent  a  trifling  douceur. 
I  now  went  up  into  the  gallery,  and  feated 
myfelf  in  one  of  the  boxes  there:  and  from 
thence,  becoming  all  at  once,  a  grave  and  mo- 
ralizing fpeftator,  I  looked  down  on  the  con- 
courfe  of  people,  who  were  ftill  moving  round 
and  round  in  the  fairy  circle;  and  then  I  could 
eafily  diftinguifli  feveral  liars,  and  other  orders 
of  knighthood  :  French  queues  and  bags  con- 
tracted with  plain  Englim  heads  of  hair,  or  pro- 
feffional  wigs;  old  age  and  youth,  nobility  and 
commonality,  all  palling  each  other  in  the  mot- 
ley fwarm.  An  Englithman,  who  joined  me 
during  this  my  .reverie,  pointed  out  to  me,  on 
my  enquiring,  princes  and  lords  with  their  daz- 
zling (tars,  with  which  they  eclipfed  the  lefs 
brilliant  part  of  the  company. 

Here  fome  moved  round  in  an  eternal  circle, 
to  fee  and  be  feen  ;  there  a  group  of  eager  con- 
noifTeurs  had  placed  themfelves  before  the  orche- 
ftra,  and  were  feafting  their  ears,  while  others, 
at  the  well -fupplied  tables,  were  regaling  the 
parched  roofs  of  their  mouths,  in  a  more  fub- 
Itantial  manner;  and  again,  others  like  myfelf, 
were  fitting  alone,  in  the  corner  of  a  bo*,  in  the 
gallery,  making  their  remarks  and  reflections  on 
lb  intereftlng  a  fcene. 

I  now 
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I  now  and  then  indulged  myfelf  In  the  plea- 
fure  of  exchanging,  for  fome  minutest,  all  this 
magnificence  and  iplendor,  for  the  gloom  of  the 
garden,  in  order  to  renew  the  pleafmg  iurprife  I 
experienced  on  my  flrft  entering  the  building. 
Thus  I  fpent  here  ibme  hours  in  the  night,  in  a 
continual  variation  of  entertainment;  when  the 
crowd  now  all  at  once  began  to  leflen,  and  I 
alfo  took  a  coach  and  drove  home. 

At  Ranelagh,  the  company  appeared  to  me 
much  better,  and  more  felect  than,  at  Vaux- 
ballj  for  thole  of  the  lower  clafs,  who  go  there, 
always  drefs  themfelves  in  their  beftj  and  thus 
endeavour  to  copy  the  great.  Here,  even  the 
poorer!  families  are  at  the  expence  of  a  coach,  to 
go  to  Ranelagh,  as  my  landlady  aflured  me.  She 
always  fixed  on  fome  one  day  in  the  year,  on 
which,  without  fail,  me  drove  to  Ranelagh.  On 
the  whole,  the  expence  at  Ranelagh  is  nothing 
near  {o  great  as  it  is  at  Vauxhall,  if  you  confi- 
der  the  refreihmentsj  for  any  one  who  fups  at 
Vauxhall  is  likely,  for  a  very  moderate  enter- 
tainment,   to  pay  at  leaft  half-a-guinea. 

To  be  in  London,  and  not  to  fee  the  parlia- 
ment houfe,  would  have  argued  a  ftrange  want 
of  curiofity. 

One  afternoon,  therefore,  about  three  o'clock, 
at  which  hour,  or  thereabouts,  the  honfe  moft 
commonly  meets,  I  enquired  for  Weftminner- 
hall,  and  was  very  politely  directed  by  an  Eng- 
lilhman.  Thefe directions  are  always  given  with 
the  utmoft  kindnefs. 

Weft  mi  niter  hail  is  an  enormous  Gothic  build- 
ing, whofe  vaulted  roof  is  fupported,  not  by  pil- 
lars, but  initead  of  thefe  there  ate  on  each  licle, 

Vol.  IV  D  large 
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large,  unnatural  heads  of  angels,  carved  in  wood, 
which  feem  to  fupport  the  roof. 

When  you  have  paffed  through  this  long  hall, 
you  afcend  a  few  fteps  at  the  end,  and  are  led 
through  a  dark  paflage  into  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons; which,  below,  has  a  large  double  door; 
and  above,  there  is  a  frnall  ftair-cafe,  by  which 
you  go  to  the  gallery,  the  place  allotted  for 
ftrangers, 

The  firft  time  I  went  up  this  frnall  ftair-cafe 
and  had  reached  the  rails,  I  faw  a  very  genteel 
man  in  black  Handing  there;  I  accofted  him, 
without  any  introduction,  and  I  aiked  him  whe- 
ther I  might  be  allowed  to  go  into  the  gallery* 
He  told  me,  that  I  mult  be  introduced  by  a  mem- 
ber, or  elle  I  could  not  get  admillion  there. 
Now  as  I  had  not  the  honour  to  be  acquainted 
with  a  member,  I  was  under  the  mortifying  ne- 
cetiity  of  retreating,  and  again  going  down 
(lairs  ;  as  I  did,  much  chagrined.  And  now,  as 
I  was  lullenly  marching  back,  I  heard  fomething 
faid  about  a  bottle  of  wine,  which  feemed  to  be 
addreifed  to  me.  I  could  not  conceive  what  it 
could  mean,  till  I  got  home,  when  my  obliging 
landlady  told  me,  I  ihould  have  given  the  well- 
drefled  man  half-a-crown,  or  a  couple  of  mil- 
lings, for  a  bottle  of  wine.  Happy  in  this  in- 
formation, I  went  again  the  next  day,  when  the 
fame  man,  who  before  had  fent  me  away,  after 
I  had  given  him  only  two  shillings,  very  politely 
opened  the  door  for  me,  and  himfelf  recom- 
mended me  to  a  good  feat  in  the  gallery. 

And  thus  I  now,  for  the  firft  time,  faw  the 
whole  of  the  Britifh  nation  aflembled  in  its  re- 
prefentatives,  in  rather  a  mean-looking  building, 
that  not  a  little  refembles  a  chapel.  The  fpeaker, 

an 
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an  elderly  man,  dreffed  in  an  enormous  wig,  with 
two  knotted  curls  behind,  and  a  black  cloak, 
with  bis  hat  on  his  head,  fat  oppotite  to  me  on  a 
lofty  chair  j  before  which  (lands  a  table,  like  an 
altar;  and  at  this  there  lit  two  men,  called  clerks, 
dreffed  in  black,  with  black  cloaks.  On  the  ta- 
ble, by  the  (ide  of  the  great  parchment  afits,  lies 
a  huge,  gilt  fceptre,  which  is  always  taken  away, 
and  placed  in  a  confervatory  under  the  table,  as 
ibon  as  ever  the  fpeaker  quits  the  chair;  which 
he  does  as  often  as  the  houfe  refoives  itfelf  into  a 
committee.  -A  committee  means  nothing  more 
than  that  the  houfe  puts  itfelf  into  a  fituation 
freely  to  difcufs  and  debate  any  point  of  difficul- 
ty and  moment,  and,  while  it  lafts,  the  fpeaker 
partly  lays  afide  his  power  as  a  moderator.  As 
ibon  as  this  is  over,  fome  one  tells  the  fpeaker, 
that  he  may  now  again  be  feated;  and  immedi- 
ately on  the  fpeaker's  being  again  in  the  chair, 
the  fceptre  is  alfo  replaced  on  the  table  before 
him. 

All  round,  on  the  fides  of  the  houfe  under  the 
gallery,  are  benches  for  the  members,  covered 
with  green  cloth,  always  one  above  the  other,  in 
order  hat  he  who  is  fpeaking,  may  fee  over  thofe 
who  fit  before  him.  The  feats  in  the  gallery  are 
on  the  fame  plan  The  members  of  parliament 
keep  their  hats  on,  but  the  fpettators  in  the  gal- 
lery are  uncovered. 

The  members  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  have 
nothing  particular  in  their  drefs;  they  even  come 
into  the  houfe  in  their  great  coats,  and  with  boots 
and  fpurs.  It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  fee  a 
member  lying  ftretched  our  on  one  of  the  benches, 
while  others  are  debating.  Some  crack  nuts, 
others  eat  oranges,  or  whatever  elfe  is  in  feafon. 
D  2  There 
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There  is  no  end  to  their  going  in  and  out;  and  as 
often  as  any  one  wifhes  to  go  out,  he  places  him* 
felf  before  the  fpeaker,  and  makes  him  his  bow, 
as  if,  like  a  fchool-boy,  he  aiked  his  tutor's  per- 
million. 

Thofe  who  fpeak  feem  to  deliver  themfelves 
with  but  little,  perhaps  not  always  with  even  a 
decorous,  gravity.  All  that  is  necerTary,  is  to 
fland  up  in  your  place,  take  off  your  hat,  turn 
to  the  fpeaker,  (to  whom  all  the  fpeeches  are  ad- 
drefTed)  to  hold  your  hat  and  ilick  in  one  hand, 
and  with  the  other  hand  to  make  any  fuch  mo- 
tions as  you  fancy  necenary  to  accompany  your 
fpeech. 

If  it  happens  that  a  member  rifes,  who  is  but 
a  bad  fpeaker,  or  if  what  he  fays  is  generally 
deemed  not  fufficiently  interefting,  fo  much  noife 
is  made,  that  he  can  fcarcely  diftinguifh  his  own 
words.  This  mull  needs  be  a  diflreffing  fituation  ; 
and  it  feems  then  to  be  particularly  laughable, 
when  the  fpeaker,  in  his  chair,  like  a  tutor  in  a 
fchool,  again  and  again  endeavours  to  reftore  or- 
der, which  he  does,  by  calling  out  to  order!  to 
order! 

On  the  contrary,  when  a  favourite  member, 
and  one  who  fpeaks  well,  and  to  the  purpofe, 
rifes,  the  moft  perfect  nlence  reigns :  and  his 
friends  and  admirers,  one  after  another,  make 
their  approbation  known  by  calling  out  hear  him  / 
This  is  always  regarded  as  a  great  encouragement; 
and  I  have  often  obferved,  that  one  who  began 
with  fome  diffidence,  and  even  fomewhat  inau- 
fpicioully,  has,  in  the  end,  been  fo  animated, 
that  he  has  fpoken  with  a  torrent  of  eloquence. 

As  all  fpeeches  are  directed  to  the  fpeaker,  all 
the  members  always  preface  their  fpeeches  with, 
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Sir;  and  he,  on  being  thus  addrefied,  generally 
moves  his  hat  a  little,  but  immediately  puts  it  on 
again.  This  Sir  is  often  introduced  in  the  courfe 
of  their  fpeeches,  and  ferves  to  connect  what  is 
faid :  it  feems  alio  to  ftand  the  fpeaker  in  fome 
itead,  when  any  one's  memory  fails  him,  or-  he  is 
otherwile  at  a  lots  for  matter ;  for,  while  he  is 
faying  oir>  and  has  thus  obtained  a  little  paufe, 
he  recollects  what  is  to  follow. 

The  firft  day  that  I  was  at  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons, an  Englim  gentleman,  who  fat  next  to  me 
in  the  gallery,  very  obligingly  pointed  out  to  me 
the  principal  members;  fuch  as  Fox,  Burke,  Rig- 
by,  &:c.  all  of  whom  I  heard  fpeak.  The  debate 
happened  to  be,  whether,  betides  being  made  a 
peer,  any  other  fpecific  reward  mould  be  bellow- 
ed by  the  nation  on  their  gallant  admiral,  Rodney. 
In  the  courfe  of  the  debate,  I  remember,  Mr.  Fox 
was  very  fharply  reprimanded  by  young  Lord 
Fielding,  for  having,  when  mini fter,  oppofed  the 
election  of  Admiral  Hood,  as  a  member  for  Weft- 
minfter. 

Fox  was  fitting  to  the  right  of  the  fpeaker,  not 
far  from  the  table  on  which  the  gilt  fceptre  lay. 
He  now  took  his  place  fo  near  it  that  he  could 
reach  it  with  his  hand,  and,  thus  placed,  he 
gave  it  many  a  violent  and  hearty  thump,  either 
to  aid,  or  to  (hew,  the  energy  with  which  he 
fpoke.  If  the  charge  was  vehement,  his  defence 
was  no  lefs  fo:  he juftined  himfelf  againft  Lord 
Fielding,  by  maintaining,  that  he  had  not  op- 
pofed this  election  in  the  character  of  a  mini  Iter, 
but  as  an  individual,  or  private  perfon  :  and  that, 
as  fuch,  he  had  freely  and  honeftly  given  his  vote 
for  another.  It  is  impoflible  for  me  to  defcribe 
with  what  fire,  and  perfuafive  eloquence  he 
D  3  fpoke* 
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fpoke,  and  how  the  fpeaker  in  the  chair  Incef- 
fantiy  nodded  approbation,  from  beneath  his  fo- 
lemn  wig;  and  innumerable  voices  inceflantly 
called  out,  'hear  himi  hear  him!'  and  when 
there  was  the  lead  fign  that  he  intended  to  leave 
off  fpeaking,  they  no  lefs  vociferoufly  exclaimed, 
'go  on!'  and  fo  he  continued  to  fpeak  in  this 
manner  for  nearly  two  hours. 

Mr.  Rigby  in  reply,  made  a  fhort,  but  humour- 
ous fpeech,  in  which  he  mentioned  of  how  little 
confequence  the  title  of  lord  and  lady  was  without 
money  to  fupport  it,  and  finifhed  with  the  latin 
proverb,  "  infelix  paupertas — quia  ridiculos  mi- 
ieros  facit."  He  very  judicioufly  obferved,  that 
previous  enquiry  mould  be  made,  whether  Ad- 
miral Rodney  had  made  any  rich  prizes,  or  cap- 
tures ;  becaufe,  if  that  ihould  be  the  cafe,  he 
would  not  ftand  in  need  of  further  reward  in  mo- 
ney. I  afterwards  almoft  every  day  attended  at 
the  parliament  houfe,  and  found  the  mod  rational 
amufement. 

The  little  lefs  than  downright,  open  abufe, 
and  the  many  really  rude  things,  which  the  mem- 
bers faid  to  each  other,  flruck  me  much.  For 
example;  when  one  has  finifhed,  another  rifes, 
and  immediately  taxes  with  abfurdity  all  that  the 
honourable  gentleman  (for  with  this  title  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  always  compliment 
each  other)  had  juft  advanced.  It  would  indeed 
be  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  houfe,  flatly  to  tell 
each  other,  that  what  they  have  fpoken,  is  falfe, 
or  even  foolifh:  jnftead  of  this,  they  turn  them- 
felves,  as  ufual,  to  the  fpeaker,  and  fo,  whilfi 
their  addrefs  is  directed  to  him,  they  fancy  they 
violate  neither  the  rules  of  parliament,  nor  thofe 
of  good  breeding  and  decorum,  by  uttering  the 

mod 
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moft  cutting,  perfonal  farcafms  againft  the  mem- 
ber, or  the  meafure  they  oppofe. 

It  is  quite  laughable  to  fee,  as  one  fometimes 
does,  one  member  fpeaking,  and  another  accom- 
panying  the  fpeech  with  his  a6tion.  This  I  re- 
marked more  than  once  in  a  worthy  old  citizen, 
who  was  fearful  of  fpeaking  himfelf.  but  when 
his  neighbour  fpoke,  he  accompanied  every  ener- 
getic fentence  with  a  fuitable  gefticulation,  by 
which- means  his  whole  body  was  fometimes  in 
motion. 

It  often  happens,  that  the  jett,  or  principal 
point,  in  the  debate,  is  loft  in  thefe  perfonal  con- 
tends and  bickerings  between  each  other.  When 
they  laft  fo  long  as  to  become  quite  tedious  and 
tirefome,  and  likely  to  do  harm  rather  than  good, 
the  houfe  takes  upon  itfelf  to  exprefs  its  difap- 
probation  ;  and  then  there  arifes  a  general  cry  of, 
*  the  queftion  1  the  queftion  ! '  When  the  queftion 
is  put,  and  the  votes  taken,  the  fpeaker  fays : 
f*  thofe  who  are  for  the  queftion,  are  to  fay  aye, 
and  thofe  who  areagainfl  it,  no!"  You  then  hear 
a  confufed  cry  of  aye  and  no:  but,  at  length,  the 
fpeaker  fays:  "  I  think  there  are  more  ayes  than 
noes;  or  more  noes  than  ayes.  The  ayes  haye  it  j 
or  the  noes  have  itj"  as  the  cafe  niay  be.  But 
all  the  fpefitators  muft  then  retire  from  the  gal- 
lery, on  hearing  the  words,  *  withdraw  '.with- 
draw!' The  ftrangers  are  then  fhut  up  in  a  fmall 
room,  at  the  foot  of  the  ftairs,  till  the  voting  is 
ov^r,  when  they  are  again  permitted  to  take  their 
places  in  the  gallery.  In  this  manner  we,  the 
ftrangers,  have  fometimes  been  fent  away  two  or 
three  times,  in  the  courfe  of  one  lifting ;  and 
again  permitted  to  return.  Among  thefe  fpecta- 
tors  arc  people  of  all  ranks;  and  even,  not  un- 

frequently 
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frequently  ladies.  Two  mort-hand  writers  have 
fat  foraetimes  not  far  diftant  from  me,  who  en- 
deavour to  take  down  the  words  of  the  fpeaker; 
and  thus  all  that  is  very  remarkable  may  gene- 
rally be  read  in  print  the  next  day.  The  fhort- 
hand  writers,  whom  I  noticed,  are  fuppofed  to 
be  employed  and  paid  by  the  editors  of  the  dif- 
ferent newfpapers,  and  are  conttant  attendants 
on  the  parliament ;  and  fo  they  pay  the  door- 
keeper a  fee  for  the  feilion.  I  have  now  and  then 
feen  fomeof  the  members  bring  their  fo'ns,  whilft 
quite  little  boys,  and  carry  them  to  their  feats 
along  with  themfelves. 

There  appears  to  be  much  more  politenefs  and 
more  courteous  behaviour  in  the  members  of  the 
upper  houfe.  But  he  who  withes  to  obferve  man- 
kind, and  to  contemplate  the  leading  traits  of 
the  different  characters,  moft  ftrongly  marked, 
will  do  well  to  attend  frequently  the  lower,  ra- 
ther than  the  other  houfe. 

While. I  was  in  London,  what  is  called  hang- 
ing day  arrived.  There  was  alio  a  parliamentary 
election  :  I  could  only  fee  one  of  the  two  fights ; 
and  therefore  naturally  preferred  the  latter,  while 
I  only  heard  tolling  at  a  diftance  the  death-bell 
of  the  facrifice  to  juftice. 

The  cities  of  London  and  Weftminfter  fend, 
the  one  four,  and  the  other  two  members  to  par- 
liament. Mr.  Fox  is  one  of  the  two  members 
for  Weftminfter;  one  feat  was  vacant;  and  that 
vacancy  was  now  to  be  filled.  Sir  Cecil  Wray, 
whom  Fox  had  before  oppofed  to  Lord  Hood, 
was  now  publicly  chofen.  I  was  told,  that  at 
thefe  elections,  when  there  is  a  tlrong  oppofition 
party,  there  is  often  bloody  work  5  but  this  elec- 
tion 
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tion  was,  In  the  electioneering  phrafe,  a  hollow 
thing. 

The  election  was  held  in  Covent  Garden,  a 
large  market-place,  in  the  open  air.  There  was 
a  fcaffold  erected  juft  before  the  door  of  a  very 
handfome  church,  which  alfo  is  called  St.  Paul's; 
but  which,  however,  is  not  to  be  compared  to  the 
cathedral. 

A  temporary  edifice,  formed  only  of  boards 
and  wood  nailed  together,  was  erected  on  the  oc- 
cafion.  It  was  called  the  huttings:  and  filled 
with  benches 5  and  at  one  end  of  it,  where  the 
benches  ended,  mats  were  laid j  on  which  thofe 
who  fpoke  to  the  people  ltood.  In  the  area  be- 
fore the  huttings,  immenfe  multitudes  of  people 
were  afTembled;  of  whom  thegreateft  part  Teem- 
ed to  be  of  the  lowett:  order.  To  this  tumultuous 
crowd,  however,  the  fpeakers  often  bowed  very 
low,  and  always  addretted  them  by  the  title  of 
gentlemen.  Sir  Cecil  Wray  was  obliged  to  ftep 
forward,  arid  promife  thefe  fame  gentlemen,,  with 
hand  and  heart,  that  he  would  faithfully  fulfil 
his  duties  as  their  reprefentative.  He  alfo  made 
an  apology,  becaufe,  on  account  of  his  journey 
and  ill  health,  he  had  not  been  able  to  wait  on 
them,  as  became  him,  at  their  respective  houfes. 
The  moment  that  he  began  to  fpeak,  even  this 
rude  rabble  became  all  as  qaiet  as  the  raging  fea 
after  a  ftormj  only  every  now  and  then  rending 
the  air  with  the  parliamentary  cry  of,  *  hear  hirri! 
hear  him!'  and  as  foon  as  he  had  done  fpeaking, 
they  again  vociferated  a  loud  and  univerfal  huzza, 
every  one  at  the  fame  time  waving  his  hat. 

And  now,  being  formally  declared  to  have 
been  legally  chofen,  he  again  bowed  mod  pro* 
foundly,  and  returned  thanks  for  the  great  ho- 
nour 
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nour  done  him  :  when  a  well-dreflfed  man,  whofe 
name  I  could  not  learn,  ftepped  forward,  and  in 
a  well-indited  fpeech,  congratulated  both  the 
chofen  and  the  chufers.  *  Upon  my  word,"  faid 
a  gruff  carter,  who  ilood  near  me,  "  that  man 
f peaks  well." 

Even  little  boys  clambered  up,  and  hung  on 
the  rails  and  on  the  lamp-pofts;  and,  as  if  the 
fpeeches  had  alfo  been  addreffed  to  them,  they 
too  liftened  with  the  utmoft  attention  ;  and  they 
too  teftified  their  approbation  of  it,  by  joining 
luftily  in  the  three  cheers,  and  waving  their  hats. 

All  the  enthuiiafm  of  my  earlier!  years,  kin- 
dled by  the  patriotifm  of  the  illuftrious  heroes  of 
Home,  was  now  revived  in  my  mind  :  and, 
though  all  I  had  juft  feen  and  heard,  is,  in  fact, 
but  the  femblance  of  liberty,  and  that  too  tribu-  * 
liitial  liberty,  yet,  at  that  moment,  I  thought  it 
charming,  and  it  warmed  my  heart.  When  we 
here  fee  how,  in  this  happy  country,  the  loweft 
and  meaneft  member  of  fociety,  thus  unequivo- 
cally testifies  the  intereft  which  he  takes  in  every 
thing  of  a  public  nature;  when  we  fee,  that  a 
carter,  a  common  tar,  or  a  fcavenger,  is  ft  ill  a 
man,  nay,  an  Englishman ;  and  as  fueh,  has  his 
rights  and  privileges  defined  and  known  as  ex- 
actly and  as  well  as  his  king,  or  as  his  king's  mi- 
nifter — it  is  impoffible  not  to  feel  very  differently 
affected  from  what  we  are,  when  flaring  at  our 
foldiers,  in  their  exercifes  at  Berlin. 

When  Fox,  who  was  among  the  voters,  ar- 
rived at  the  beginning  of  the  election,  he  too  was 
received  with  an  univerfal  fhout  of  joy.  At 
length,  when  it  was  nearly  over,  the  people  took 
it  into  their  heads  to  hear  him  fpeak,  and  every 
one  called  out  *'  Fox  !  Fox  ! "    I  know  not  why, 

but 
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but  I  feemed  to  catch  fome  of  the  fpirit  of  the 
place  and  time,  and  fo  I  alio  bawled,  "Fox! 
Fox!"  and  he  was  obliged  to  come  forward  and 
fpeak  j  for  no  other  reafon,  that  I  could  nnd> 
but  that  the  people  wrlhed  to  hear  him  fpeak. 

When  the  whole  was  over,  the  rampant  fpirit 
of  liberty,  and  the  wild  impatience  of  a  genuine 
Englith  mob  were  exhibited  in  perfection.  In  a 
very  few  minutes,  the  whole  fcaffolding,  benches* 
and  chairs,  and  every  thing  elfe,  were  completely 
deftroyed;  and  the  mat,  with  which  it  had  been  co- 
vered, torn  into  ten  thoufand  long  ftrips,  or  pieces* 
with  which  they  encircled  multitudes  of  people 
of  all  ranks.  Thefe  they  hurried  along  with  them, 
and  every  thing  elfe  that  came  in  their  way,  as 
trophies  of  joy;  and  thus,  in  the  midft  of  exulta- 
tion and  triumph,  they  paraded  through  many  of 
the  moft  populous  ftreets  of  London. 

Whilfi  in  Pruflia,  poets  only  fpeak  of  the  love 
of  country,  as  one  of  the  dearert  of  all  human 
affections,  here,  there  is  no  man  who  does  not 
feel,  and  defcribe  with  rapture  how  much  he 
loves  his  country.  "  Yes,  for  my  country  I'll 
ihed  the  laft  drop  of  my  blood  1 "  often  exclaimed 
little  Jacky,  the  fine  boy  in  the  houfe  where  I 
lodged,  who  is  yet  only  about  twelve  years  old. 
The  love  of  their  country,  and  its  unparalleled 
feats  in  war,  are,  in  general,  the  fubject  of  their 
baliads  and  popular  ibngs,  which  arefung  about 
the  flreets  by  women,  who  fell  them  for  a  few 
farthings. 

It  muft,  I  think,  be  owned,  that  upon  the 
whole,  London  is  neither  fo  handfomely  nor  fo 
well  built  as  Berlin  is,  but  then  it  certainly  has 
far  more  fine  fquares.  Of  thefe  there  are  many 
that,  in  real  magnificence  and  beautiful  fymme- 

try, 
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try,  far  furpafs  our  Gens  d'Armes  Markt,  our 
Denhofchen,  and  William's  Place.  Thefe  fquares, 
or  quadrangular  places,  contain  the  bed  and  mod 
beautiful  buildings  of  London  :  a  fpacious  ftreet, 
next  to  the  houfes,  goes  all  round  them,  and 
within  that  there  is  generally  a  grafs-plot,  fenced 
with  iron-rails,  in  the  centre  of  which,  in  many 
of.  them,  there  is  a  datue,  fome times  equedrian 
and  gilt.  In  Grofvenor  Square,  inftead  of  this 
green  plot,  or  area,  there  is  a  little,  circular  wood> 
intended,  no  doubt,  to  give  one  the  idea  of  rus  in 
zrfo. 

Defirous  of  breathing  a  little  freer  air,  I  took 
a  walk  from  Paddington  to  Iflington  ;  where,  to 
the  left,  you  have  a  fine  profpect  of  the  neigh- 
bouring hills,  and,  in  particular,  of  the  village  of 
Hampftead,  which  is  built  on  one  of  them  5  and 
to  the  right  the  dreets  of  London  furnim  an  end- 
lefs  variety  of  interesting  views. 

I  foon  had  the  happinefs  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Woide,  who,  though  well 
known,  all  over  Europe,  to  be  one  of  the  mod 
learned  men  of  the  age,  is  yet,  if  poffible,  lefs 
efuma'ble  for  his  learning,  than  he  is  for  his  un- 
affected goodnefs  of  heart.  He  holds  a  refpe&a- 
ble  office  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum,  and  was  oblig- 
ing enough  to  procure  me  permillion  to  fee  it. 
In  genera i,  you  muft  give  in  your  name  a  fort- 
night before  you  can  be  admitted.  But,  after  all, 
I  .am  forry  to  fay,  it  was  the  rooms,  the  glafs 
c-'frs,  the  lhelves,  or  the  repository  for  the  books, 
jn  the  Britiih  Mufeum  which  1  faw,  and  not  the 
Mufeum  itfelf,  we  were  hurried  on  fo  rapidly 
through  the  apartments.  The  company,  who 
law  it  when  and  as  I  did,  was  various,  and  fome 
q£  all  forts ,  fome,  I  believe,  of  the  very  lowed 
1  ciaffes, 
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daffes  of  the  people,  of  both  fexes;  for,  as  it  is 
the  property  of  the  nation,  every  one  has  the  fame 
right  to  fee  it,  that  another  has.'  I  had  Mr. 
Wendeborn's  book  in  my  pocket,  and  it,  at  Jeaft, 
enabled  me  to  take  a  fomevvhat  more  particular 
notice  of  fome  Of  the  principal  things}  fuch  as 
the  Egyptian  mummy,  a  head  of  Homer,  &c. 
The  reil  of  the  company,  obferving  that  I  had 
fome  afliitance,  which  they  had  not,  foon  ga- 
thered round  me  ;  I  pointed  out  to  them,  as  we 
went  along,  from  Mr.  Wendeborn's  German 
book,  what  there  was  raoft  worth  feeing  here. 
The  gentleman,  who  condu&ed  us,  took  little 
pains  to  conceal  the  contempt  which  he  felt  for 
my  communications,  when  he  found  out  that  it 
was  only  a  German  description  of  theBritiih  Mu- 
feum  I  had  got.  The  rapidly  paffing  through 
this  vaft  fuit  of  rooms,  in  a  fpace  of  time,  little, 
it  at  all,  exceeding  an  hour;  withjeifure  juft  to 
caft  one  poor,  longing  look  of  aftonifhment  on  all 
thefe  ftupendous  treafures  of  natural  curioflties, 
antiquities,  and  literature;  in  the  contemplation 
of  which  you  could,  with  pleafure,  fpend  years, 
and  a  whole  life  might  be  employed  in  the  dud/ 
of  them — quite  confufes,  ftuns,  and  overpowers 
one.  In  fome  branches  this  collection  is  faid  to 
be  far  furpaiTed  by  fome  others;  but  taken  all 
together,  and  for  lize,  it  certainly  is  equalled  by 
none. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Woide  lives  at  a  place  called 
Lifion  Street,  not  far  from  Paddington;  a  very 
village-looking,  little  town,  at  the  weft  end  of 
London.  It  is  quite  a  rural  and  pleafant  fitua- 
tion;  for  here  I  either  do,  or  fancy  I  do,  already 
breathe  a  purer  and  freer  air  than  in  the  midft  of 
the  town .    Of  his  great  abilities;  antf  particularly 

Vol.  IV.  £  in 
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in  oriental  literature,  it  is  unneceffary  for  me  td 
fpeak.  He  is  actually  meditating  a  fac-fimile  edi- 
tion of  the  Alexandrian  MS  *. 

The  winter  theatres  being  fhut,  I  twice  attend- 
ed that  in  the  Haymarket.  The  firft  time,  The 
Nabob  was  reprefented,  of  which  the  late  Mr. 
Foote  was  t-he  author,  and  for  the  entertainment, 
a  very  pleanng  and  laughable,  mufical  farce,  call- 
ed The  Agreeable  Surprifej  the  fecond  time,  I 
faw  The  Engliih  Merchant;  which  piece  has 
been  ,tranflated  into  German,  and  is  known 
among  us  by  the  title  of  The  Scotchwoman  5  or 
The  Coffee  Houfe. 

A  very  few  excepted,  the  comedians,  whom 
I  faw,  were  certainly  nothing  extraordinary.  For 
a  feat  in  the  boxes  you  pay  live  millings,  in  the 
pit  three,  in  the  firft  gallery  two,  and  in  the  fe- 
cond, or  upper  gallery,  one  milling.  And  it  is 
the  tenants  in  this  upper  gallery  who,  for  their 
inilling,  make  all  that  noife  and  uproar,  for  which 
the  Engliih  playhoufes  are  fo  famous.  I  was  in 
the  pit,  which  gradually  rifes,  amphitheatre-wife, 
from  the  orchettra,  and  is  furnifhed  with  benches, 
one  above  another,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom. 
Often  and  often,  whilft  I  fat  here,  did  a  rotten 
orange,  or  pieces  of  the  peel  of  an  orange,  fly  paft 
me,  or  paft  fome  of  my  neighbours,  and  once  one 
of  them  aciually  hit  my  hat,  without  my  daring 
to  look  round,  for  fear  another  might  come  plump 
in  my  face. 

Betides  this  perpetual  pelting  from  the  gallery, 
■which  renders  an  Engliih  playhoufe  fo  uncom- 
fortable, there  is  no  end  to  their  calling  out,  and 

*  This  project  has  been  fuccefsfuHy  Executed  by  that  learn- 
ed and  ingenious  perfca, 
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j  knocking  with  their  flicks,  till  the  curtain  is 
drawn  up.  I  faw  a  miller's,  or  a  baker's  boy, 
j  thus,  like  a  huge  booby,  leaning  over  the  rails, 
J  and  knocking,  again  and  again,  on  the  outude, 
with  all  his  might,  without  being  in  the  lead 
afliamed  or  abafhed.  I  fometimes  heard  too  the 
people  in  the  lower  or  middle  gallery  quarrelling 
with  thole  of  the  upper  one.  Behind  me,  in  the 
pit,  fat  a  young  fop  who,  in  order  to  difplay  his 
coftly  ftone  buckles  with  the  utmoft  brilliancy, 
continually  put  his  foot  on  my  bench,  and  even 
fometimes  upon  my  coat ;  which  1  could  avoid 
only  by  fparing  him  as  much  fpace,  from  my  por- 
tion of  the  feat,  as  would  make  him  a  footftooJ. 
In  the  boxes,  quite  in  a  corner,  fat  feveral  fer- 
vants,  who  were  faid  to  be  placed  there,  to.  keep 
the  feats  for  the  families  they  ferved,  till  they 
fhould  arrive ;  they  feemed  to  fit  remarkably  clofe 
and  ftill,  the  reafon  of  which,  I  was  told,  was 
their  apprehenfion  of  being  pelted  j  for,  if  one  of 
them  dares  but  to  look  out  of  the  box,  he  is  im- 
mediately faluted  with  a  fhower  of  orange-peel 
from  the  gallery. 

In  Foote's  Nabob  there  are  fundry  local  and 
perfonal  fatires,  which  are  entirely  loft  to  a  fo- 
reigner. The  character  of  the  Nabob  was  per- 
formed by  a  Mr.  Palmer.  The  jett  of  the  cha- 
racter is,  this  Nabob,  with  many  affected  airs, 
and  conftant  aims  at  gentility,  is  ftill  but  a  filly 
fellow,  unexpectedly  come  into  the  pofleffion  of 
immenfe  riches,  and  therefore,  of  courfe,  paid 
much  court  to  by  certain  defcriptions  of  perfons, 
who  play  upon  his  vanity  and  weaknefs.  One  of 
the  laft  fcenes  was  beft  received:  it  is  that  in 
which  the  Nabob's  friend  and  fchool-fellow  vifit 
him,  and  addrefs  him,  without  ceremony,  by  his 
£  2  chriflian 
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chriftian  name;  but  to  all  their  queftions  of, 
**  Whether  he  does  not  recollect  them?— Whe- 
ther he  does  remember  fuch  and  fuch  a  play;  or 
fuch  and  fuch  a  fcrape,  into  which  they  had  fall- 
en in  their  youth?"  He  uniformly  anfwers,  with 
a  look  of  ineffable  contempt,  only  "  No,  Sir!" 
Nothing  can  poffibly  be  more  ludicrous,  nor  more 
comic. 

The  entertainment,  The  Agreeable  Surprife, 
is  really  a  very  diverting  farce.  The  fame  per- 
fon  who,  in  the  play,  performed  the  fchool-fellow 
of  the  Nabob,  with  a  great  deal  of  nature  and 
original  humour,  here  acted  the  part  of  Lingo; 
his  name  is  Edwin,  and  he  is,  without  doubt, 
one, of  the  beft  actors  of  all  that  I  have  feen. 

This  Lingo  is  in  love  with  a  certain  country 
girl,  whofe  name  is  Cowilip,  to  whom  he  makes 
a  declaration  of  his  paflion  in  a  orange,  mytho- 
logical, grammatical  ftyle  and  manner,  and  to 
whom,  among  other  fooleries,  he  lings,  quite  en- 
raptured, the  following  air,  and  feems  to  work 
himfelf,  at  leaft,  up  to  fuch  a  tranfport  of  paf- 
fion,  as  quite  overpowers  him. 

Amo,  arnas, 

I  love  a  lafs, 
As  a  cedar  tall  and  flender, 

Sweet  Cowflip's  grace, 

Is  her  nominative  cafe, 
And  file's  of  the  feminine  gender. 

Thofe  two  fentences,  in  particular,  nomina- 
tive cafe,  and  in  the  feminine  gender,  he  affects 
to  fing  in  a  particularly  languilhing  air,  as  if 
confident  that  it  was  irrefiitible.  This  Edwin, 
in  all  his  comic  characters,  ftill  preferves  fome- 
thing  fo  inexpreflibly  good-tempered  in  his  coun- 
tenance, 
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tenance,  that  notwithstanding  all  his  burlefques, 
and  even  grotefque  buffoonery,  you  cannot  but 
be  pleafed  with  him.  Nothing  could  equal  the 
tone  and  countenance  of  felf-fatisfaction,  with 
which  he  anfwered  one,  who  afked  him  f«  Whe- 
ther he  was  a  fcholar?" — "  Why,  I  was  a  mafter 
of  fcholars."  A  Mrs.  Webb  reprefented  a  cheese- 
monger, and  played  the  part  of  a  woman  of  the 
lower  clafs  fo  naturally,  as  I  have  no  where  elie 
ever  feen  equalled. 

Poor  Edwin  was  obliged  to  ling  himfelf  almoft 
hoarfe,  as  he  fometimes  was  called  on  to  repeat 
His  fongs,  two  or  three  times,  only  becaufe  it 
pleafed  the  upper  gallery,  or  the  gods,  as  the  Eng- 
lish call  them,  to  roar  out  "encore!"  Add  to  all 
this,  he  was  farther  forced  to  thank  them  with 
a  low  bow,  for  the  great  honour  done  him  by 
their  applaufe. 

One  of  the  higher!:  comic  touches  in  the  piece 
feemed  to  me  to  connft  in  a  lye,  which  always 
became  more  and  more  enormous  in  the  mouths 
of  thofe  who  told  it  again,  during  the  whole  of 
the  piece.  This  kept  the  audience  in  almoft  a 
continual  fit  of  laughter.  This  farce  is  not  yet 
printed,  or  I  really  think  I  mould  be  tempted  to 
Venture  to  make  a  tranflation,  or  father  an  imi- 
tation of  it. 

The  Englifn  Merchant,  or  The  Scotchwoman, 
I  have  feen  much  better  performed  abroad,  than 
it  was  here.  Mr.  Fleck,  at  Hamburgh,  in  par- 
ticular, played  the  part  of  the  Englifn  Merchant 
with  more  intereft,  truth,  and  propriety,  than 
one  Aickin  did  here.  He  feemed  to  me  to  fail 
totally  in  exprefling  the  peculiar  and  original  cha- 
racter of  Freeport  j  inftead  of  which,  by  his  mea- 
sured ftep,  and  deliberate,  affected  manner  of 
E  3  fpeaking* 
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fpeaking,  he  converted  him  into  a  mere  fine 
gentleman. 

The  character  of  Amelia  was  performed  by  an 
actrefs,  who  made  her^firft  appearance  on  the 
ftage,  and  from  a  timidity  natural  on  fnch  an  oc- 
casion, and  not  unbecoming,  fpoke  rather  low, 
fo  that  fhe  could  not  every  where  be  heard, 
'*  Speak  louder!  fpeak  louder!"  cried  out  fome 
rude  fellow  from  the  upper  gallery  ;  and  fhe 
immediately,  with  infinite  condefcenfion,  did 
all  fhe  could,  and  not  unfuccefsfully,  to  pleafe 
even  an  upper  gallery  critic. 

The  perfons  near  me,  in  the  pit,  were  often 
extravagantly  lavifh  of  their  applaufe.  They 
fometimes  clapped  a  fingle  folitary  fentiment, 
that  was  almoft  as  unmeaning  as  it  was  fhort  j 
if  it  happened  to  be  pronounced  only  with  fome 
little  emphafis,  or  to  contain  fome  little  point, 
fome  popular  doctrine,  a  Angularly  pathetic 
flroke,  or  turn  of  wit. 

The  Agreeable  Surprife  was  repeated  j  and  I 
faw  it  a  fecond  time  with  unabated  pleafure. 
The  houfe  was  both  times  well  filled. 

As  fome  knowledge  of  the  modes  of  education 
is  erfentially  neceffary  for  an  obferver,  I  found 
means  to  fee  the  regulation  of  one  feminary  of 
learning,  here  called  an  academy.  Of  thefe  places 
of  education,  there  is  a  prodigious  number  in 
London  and  its  vicinity;  though,  notwithstanding 
their  pompous  names,  they  are,  in  reality,  no- 
thing more  than  fmall  fchools,  fet  up  by  private 
perfons,  for  children  and  young  people. 

One  of  the  Englishmen,  who  were  my  travel- 
ling companions,  made   me   acquainted  with  a 

Dr.  G****,  who  lives  near  P ,  and  keeps 

an  academy  for  the  education  of  twelve  young 

people, 
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j  people,  which  numher  is  never  exceeded,  and 
j  the  fame  plan  has  been  adopted  and  followed  by 
|  many  others,  both  here  and  elfewhere. 

At  the  entrance,  I  perceived  over  the  door  of 
I  the  houfe,  a  large  board,  and  written  on  it,  Dr. 
I  q#***'s  Academy.  Dr.  G.  received  me  with 
i  great  courtefy  as  a  foreigner,  and  fhewed  me  his 
I  fchool-room,  which  was  furniflied  juft  in  the 
I  fame  manner,  as  the  claffes  in  our  public  fchools 
f  are,  with  benches,  and  a  profeflor's  chair,  or 
I  pulpit. 

The  ufher,  at  Dr.  G****'s,  is  a  young  clergy- 
S  man,  who,  feated  alio  in  a  chair,  or  defk,  inftructs 
the  boys  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  grammar. 

We  went  in,  during  the  hours  of  attendance, 
and  he  was  juft  hearing  the  boys  decline  their 
, Latin,  which  he  did  in  the  old,  jog-trot  way  j 
and  I  own  it  had  an  odd  found  to  my  ears, 
when,  inftead  of  our  mode  of  pronunciation, 
I  heard  the  Englifh. 

Mr.  G****  invited  us  to  dinner,  when  I  was 
introduced  to  his  wife;  a  very  genteel  young 
woman,  whofe  behaviour  to  the  children  was 
fuch,  that  fhe  might  be  faid  to  contribute  more 
to  their  education  than  any  one  elfe.  From  forty 
to  fifty  pounds  is  the  molt  that  is  generally  paid 
in  thefe  academies. 

I  told  hirrif  of  our  improvements  in  the  man- 
ner of  education  ;  and  alfo  fpoke  to  him  of  the 
apparent  great  worth  of  character  of  his  uiher. 
He  liftened  very  attentively,  but  feemed  to 
have  thought  little  himfelf  on  this  fubject.  Ber 
fore  and  after  dinner  the  Lord's  Prayer  was  re- 
peated in  French,  which  is  done  in  feveral 
places,  as  if  they  were  eager  not  to  vvafte,  with- 
out fome  improvement,    even  this  opportunity 

alfo,' 
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alio,  'to'  pra£Ufe  the  French,  and  thus,  at  once, 
accomplifh  two  points. 

After  dinner,  the  boys  had  leave  to  play  in  a 
very  fmall  yard,  which  in  moft  fchools,  or  aca- 
demies, in  the  city  of  London,  is  the  ne  plus 
ultra  of  their  liberty,  in  their  hours  of  recreation. 
But  Mr.  G****  has  another  garden  at  the  end 
of  the  town,  where  he  fometimes  takes  them  to 
walk. 

After  dinner,  Mr.  G****  himfelf  inftru&ed 
the  children  in  writing,  arithmetic,  and  French, 
all  which  feemed  to  be  well  taught  here ;  ef- 
pecially  writing,  in  which  the  young  people  in 
England  far  furpafs,  I  believe,  all  others.  This 
may,  perhaps,  be  owing  to  their  having  occa- 
iion  to  learn  only  one  fort-  of  letters.  As  the 
midfummer  holidays  were  now  approaching,  at 
which  time  the  children,  in  all  the  academies, 
go  home  for  four  weeks,  every  one  was  obliged, 
with  the  utmoft  care,  to  copy  a  written  model, 
in  order  to  mew  it  to  their  parents  5  for  this 
article  is  moft  particularly  examined,  as  every 
body  can  tell  what  is,  or  is  not,  good  writing. 

It  is,  in  general,  the  clergy,  who  have  fmall 
incomes,  who  fet  up  thefe  fchools  both  in  town 
and  country;  and  grown-up  people,  who  are 
foreigners,  are  alfo  admitted  here  to  learn  the 
Englifh  language.  Mr.  G****'  charged  for 
board,  lodging,  grid  inftru6tion  in  the  Engliih, 
two  guineas  a  week.  He,  however,  who  is 
defirous  of  perfecting  himfelf  in  the  Engliih, 
will  do  better  to  go  fome  diftance  into  the 
country,  and  board  himfelf  with  any  clergyman, 
who  takes  fcholars,  where  he  will  hear  nothing 
but  Englifh  fpoken,  and  may  at  every  oppor- 
tunity be  taught  both  by  young  and  old. 

Them 
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There  are  in  England,  befides  the  two  Uni- 
verfities,  feveral  great  fchools,  or  colleges,  be- 
fides numerous  grammar-fehools,  with  endow- 
ments ;  in  general,  however,  they  are  private 
inftitutions,  in  which  there  reigns  a  kind  of 
family  education,  which  is  certainly  the  moft 
natural,  if  properly  conducted. 

In  the  ftreets  of  London  are  feen  great  and 
little  boys  running  about,  in  long  blue  coats, 
which,  like  robes,  reach  quite  down  to  the  feet, 
and  little  white  bands,  fuch  as  the  clergy  wear. 
Thefe  belong  to  a  charitable  inftitution,  or 
ichool,  which  bears  the  name  of  the  Blue-Coat 
School*.  The  tinging  of  the  chorifters  in  the 
ftreets,  fo  ufual  with  us,  is  not  at  all  cuftomary 
here.  Indeed,  there  is  in  England,  or  at  leaft 
in  London,  fuch  a  conftant  walking,  riding, 
and  driving  up  and  down,  in  the  ftreets,  that 
it  would  not  be  very  practicable.  Parents,  here 
in  general,  nay  even  thofe  of  the  loweft  clafles, 
feem  to  be  kind  and  indulgent  to  their  children  ; 
and  do  not,  like  our  common  people,  break 
their  fpirits  too  much  by  blows  and  fharp  lan- 
guage. Children  fhould  certainly  be  enured 
early  to  fet  a  proper  value  on  themfelves ; 
whereas,  with  us,  parents  of  the  lower  clafs 
bring  up  their  children  to  the  fame  flavery  un- 
der which  they  themfelves  groan. 

Notwithftanding  the  conftant  new  appetites 
and  calls  of  fafhion,  they  here  remain  faithful 
to  nature  till  a  certain  age.  What  a  contraft, 
when  I  figure  to  myfelfour  petted,  pale-faced, 
Berlin  boys,  at  (ix  years  old,  with  a  large  bag, 
and  all  the  parade  of  grown-up  perfonsj  nay, 

*  ChrhVs  Hofpital. 

i  even 
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even  with  laced  coats ;  and  here,  on  the  con- 
trary, fee  nothing  but  fine,  ruddy,  Aim,  active 
boys,  with  their  bofoms  open,  and  their  hair 
cut  on  their  forehead,  whilft  behind  it  flows 
naturally  in  ringlets.  It  is  fomething  uncommon 
here  to  meet  a  young  man,  and  more  especially 
a  boy,  with  a  pale  or  fallow  face,  with  deform- 
ed features,  or  difproportioned  limbs. — With 
us,  alas!  it  is  not  to  be  concealed,  the  cafe  is 
very  much  otherwife  :  if  it  were  not,  handfome 
people  would  hardly  ftrike  us  fo  very  much  as 
they  do  in  this  country. 

This  free,  loofe,  and  natural  drefs,  is  often 
worn  till  they  are  eighteen.  It  is  then,  indeed, 
difcontinued  by  the  higher  ranks,  but  with  the 
common  people  it  always  remains  the  fame. 
They  then  begin  to  have  their  hair  drefled,  and 
curled  with  irons,  to  give  the  head  a  large, 
buthy  appearance,  and  half  their  backs  are 
covered  with  powder.  I  mufl  here  obferve, 
that  the  Englifh  hair-dreffers  are  alfo  barbers,  an 
office,  however,  which  they  perform  very  badly 
indeed  j  though  I  cannot  but  confider  (having 
as  a  far  more  proper  employment  for  thefe  petit 
maitres,  than  it  is  for  furgeons,  who,  in  our 
country,  are  obliged  to  fhave  us.  It  is  incre- 
dible how  much  the  Englifh,  at  prefent,  frenchi- 
fy  themfelves;  the  only  things  yet  wanting  are 
bags  and  fwords,  with  which,  at  leafl,  I  faw 
no  one  walking  publicly,  but  I  am  told  they  are 
worn  at  court. 

In  the  morning,  it  is  ufual  to  walk  out  in  a 
fort  of  negligee,  or  morning-drefs,  your  hair 
not  drefled,  but  merely  rolled  up  in  rollers,  and 
in  a  frock  and  boots.  .  In  Weftminfter,  the 
morning  laits  till  four  or  five  o'clock,  at  which 

time 
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time  they  dine  ;  and  fupper  and  going  to  bed 
are  regulated  accordingly.  They  generally  do 
not  breakfaft  till  ten  o'clock.  The  farther  you 
go  from  the  court,  into  the  city,  the  more  re- 
gular and  domeftic  the  people  become  ;  and 
there  they  generally  dine  about  three  o'clock, 
or,  as  foon  as  the  bufinefs  or  'Change  is  over. 

Trimmed  faits  are  not  yet  worn,  and  the  moll 
ufual  drefs  is,  in  fummer,  a  ffiort,  white  waift- 
coat,  black  breeches,  white  filk  ftockings,  and 
a  frock,  generally  of  very  dark  blue  cloth,  which 
looks  like  black.  Officers  rarely  wear  their  uni- 
forms, but  drefs  like  other  people,  and  are  to  be 
known  to  be  officers  only  by  a  cockade  in  their 
hats. 

It  is  a  common  obfervation,  that  the  more 
folicitous  any  people  are  about  drefs,  the  more 
effeminate  they  are.  I  attribute  it  entirely  to 
this  idle,  adventitious  paiiion  for  finery,  that 
thefe  people  are  become  fo  over  and  above  care- 
ful of  their  perfons  j  they  are  for  ever,  and  on 
every  occafion,  putting  one  another  on  their 
guard,  againft  catching  cold  ;  (t  you'll  certainly 
catch  cold/'  they  always  tell  you,  if  you  happen 
to  be  a  little  expofed  to  the  draught  of  the  air, 
or  if  you  be  not  clad,  as  they  think,  fufficiently 
warm.  The  general  topic  of  converfation  in 
fummer,  is,  on  the  important  objects  of  whe- 
ther fuch  and  fuch  an  acquaintance  be  in  town, 
or  fuch  a  one  in  the  country.  Far  from  blaming 
it,  I  think  it  natural  and  commendable,  that 
nearly  one  half  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  great 
city  fhould  migrate  into  the  country  in  fummer. 

Electricity  happens  at  prefent  to  be  the  pup- 
pet- mow  of  the  Englim.  Whoever  at  all  under- 
stands electricity,  is  fure  of  being  noticed  and 

fuccefsful. 
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fuccefsful.  This,  a  certain  Mr.  Katterfelto  ex- 
periences, who  gives  himfelf  out  for  a  Pruflian, 
fpeaks  bad  Englifli,  and  understands,  befide  the 
the  ufual  electrical  and  philosophical  experi- 
ments, fome  leger-de-main  tricks,  with  which, 
(at  leaft,  according  to  the  papers)  he  lets  the 
whole  world  in  wonder.  For,  in  almotl  every 
newfpaper  that  appears,  there  are  fome  verfes 
on  the  great  Katterfelto,  which  fome  one  or 
other  of  his  hearers  are  faid  to  have  made  ex- 
tempore. Every  fenflble  perfon  considers  Kat- 
terfelto. as  a  puppy,  an  ignoramus,  a  bragga- 
docio, and  an  impoftor  ;  notwithstanding  which 
he  has  a  number  of  followers.  He  has  demon- 
strated to  the  people  that  the  influenza,  is  oc- 
casioned by  a  fmall  kind  of  infect,  which  poifons 
the  air,  and  a  noftrum,  which  he  pretends  to 
have  found  out,  to  prevent  or  dertroy  it,  is 
eagerly  bought  of  him*.  This  man  publishes 
the  molt  extravagant  accounts  of  his  perform- 
ances in  the  newfpapers.  Such  kind  of  rodo- 
montade is  very  finely  exprefled  in  Englifli  by 
the  word  puff,  which,  in  its  literal  fenfe,  Sig- 
nifies a  blowing,  or  violent  guft  of  wind;  and 
in  the  metaphorical  fenfe,  a  boafling,  or  brag- 
ging- 

Of  Such  puffs  the  Englifh  newfpapers  are  daily 
full  5  particularly  of  quack  medicines  and  empirics; 
by  means  of  which  many  a  one  here  (and  among 
others,  a  German,  who  goes  by  the  name  of  the 
German  Do6tor)  are  become  rich.  An  adver- 
tifement  of  a  lottery  in  the  papers  begins  with 
capitals  in  this  manner  :  "  Ten  Thoufand  Pounds 

*  Rifum  teneatis  !  What  muft  foreigners  think  of  a  nation, 
that  can  be  duped  by  Such  ridiculous  irnponuons  ? 

3  for 
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for  a  Sixpence  !  Yes,  however  aftonifhingit  may 
feem,  it  is  neverthelefs  undoubtedly  true,  that, 
for  the  imall  flake  of  fixpence,  ten  thoufand 
pounds,  and  other  capital  prizes  may  be  won, 
&c. — But  enough,  for  this  time,  of  the  puffs  of 
the  Engliih. 

I  one  day  dined  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Schrader, 
fon-in-law  to  Profeflbr  Fofter  of  Halle.  He  is 
chaplain  to  the  German  chapel  at  St.  James's, 
but  betides  himfelf,  he  has  a  colleague,  and  a 
reader,  who  is  alio  in  orders,  but  has  only  fifty 
pounds  yearly  falary.  Mr.  Schrader  alfo  inftruets 
the  younger  princes  and  princeiTes  of  the  royal 
family  in  their  religion.  At  his  houfe  I  faw  the 
two  chaplains,  Mr.  Lindeman  and  Mr.  Kritter, 
who  went  with  the  Hanoverian  troops  to  Minorca, 
and  who  were  returned  with  the  garrifon.  They 
were  expofed  to  every  danger  along  with  the 
troops.  The  German  clergy,  as  well  as  every 
other  perfon  in  any  public  nation,  immediately 
under  government,  are  obliged  to  pay  a  con- 
fiderable  tax  out  of  their  falaries. 

The  Engliih  clergy,  and  I  fear,  thofe  frill 
more  particularly  who  live  in  London,  are  very 
free,  in  their  way  of  life.  During  my  rendence 
in  England,  one  fought  a  duel  in' Hyde-Park, 
and  (hot  his  antagonift.  He  was  tried  for  the 
offence,  and  it  was  evident  the  judge  thought 
bim  guilty  of  murder  :  but  the  jury  declared 
him  guilty  only  of  manilaughter. 

One  Sunday,  Mr.  Wendeborn  and  I  paffed 
an  Engliih  church,  in  which,  we  underftood, 
the  fermon  was  not  yet  quite  finiihed.  On  this 
wTe  went  in,  and  then  I  heard  a  young  man 
preaching,  with  a  tolerable  good  voice,  and  a 
proper  delivery;  but,  like  the  Engliih  in  general, 
Vol.  IV.  F  his 
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his  manner  was  unimpaffioned,  and  his  tone 
monotonous.  From  the  church  we  went  to  a 
coffee-houfe,  oppofite  to  it,  and  there  we  dined. 
We  had  not  been  long  there  before  the  fame 
clergyman,  whom  we  had  juft  heard  preachingr 
alfo  came  in.  He  called  for  pen  and  ink,  and 
baftily  wrote  down  a  few  fentences  on  a  long 
iheet  of  paper,  which  he  put  into  his  pocket.  He, 
too,  ordered  fome  dinner ;  which  he  had  no 
fooner  ate,  than  he  returned  immediately  to  the 
fame  church.  We  followed  him,  and  he  again 
mounted  the  pulpit,  where  he  drew  from  his 
pocket  a  written  paper,  or  book  of  notes,  and 
delivered,  in  all  probability,  thofe  very  words 
which  he  had  juft  before  compofed  in  our  pre- 
fence  at  the  cofFee-houfe. 

In  thefe  coffee-houfes  there  generally  prevails 
a  very  decorous  ftillnefs  and  filence.  Every  one 
fpeaks  foftly  to  thofe  only  who  fit  next  him. 
The  greater  part  read  the  newfpapers,  and  no  one 
ever  difturbs  another.  The  room  is  commonly 
on  the  ground  floor,  and  the  feats  are  divided 
by  wooden  wainfcot  partitions.  Many  letters 
and  projects  are  here  written  and  planned,  and 
many  of  thofe  that  are  inferted  in  the  papers 
are  dated  from  fome  of  thefe  coffee-houfes. 
There  is,  therefore,  nothing  incredible,  nor  very 
extraordinary,  in  a  perfon's  composing  a  fermon 
here,  excepting  that  one  would  imagine  it  might 
have  been  done  better  at  home. 

Among  other  places  I  vifited,  was  Freemafon's 
Hall,  at  the  tavern  of  the  fame  name.  This 
hall  is  of  an  aftonithing  height  and  breadth,  and 
to  me  it  looked  almoft  like  a  church.  The  or- 
cheftra  is  very  much  raifed,  and  from  that  you 
have  a  fine  view  of  the  whole  hall,  which  makes 

a'majeftic 
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a  majeftic  appearance.  The  building  is  fa  id  to 
have  coft  an  immenfe  fum.  But  to  that  the 
lodges  in  Germany  alfo  contributed,  Free-ma- 
fonry  feems  to  be  held  but  in  little  eftimation  in 
England,  perhaps,  becaufe  molt  of  the  lodges 
are  now  degenerated  into  mere  drinking  clubs ; 
though,  I  hope,  there  ftill  are  fome  who  arTemble 
for  nobler  and  more  efTential  purpofes.*  The 
Duke  of  Cumberland  is  now  Grand  Mafter. 

When  I  nrft  entered  St.  Paul's,  I  rauft  own 
that  an  uncommon  vacancy,  which  feemed  to 
Teign  in  it,  rather  damped,  than  raifed,  an  im- 
preflion  of  any  thing  majeftic  in  me.  All  around 
me,  I  could  fee  nothing  but  immenfe  bare  walls 
and  pillars.  Above  me,  at  an  aftonithing  height, 
was  the  vaulted  itone  roof ;  and,  beneath  me,  a 
plain,  flat,  even  floor,  paved  with  marble.  No 
altar  was  to  be  feen,  or  any  other  fign  that  this 
was  a  place  where  mankind  arTemble  to  adore 
the  Almighty.  For,  the  church  itfelf,  or  proper- 
ly that  part  of  it  where  they  perform  divine  fer- 
vice,  feems  as  it  were  a  piece  ftuck  on,  or  added, 
to  the  main  edifice  j  and  is  feparated  from  the 
large,  round,  empty  fpace  by  an  iron  gate.  Con- 
iidered  flmply  as  a  work  of  art,  and  as  if  mere- 
ly intended  to  {hew  the  amazing  extent  of  hu- 
man powers,  I  fhould  certainly  gaze  at  St.  Paul's 
with  admiration  and  aftoniihment  :  but  then  I 
wifh  rather  to  contemplate  it  with  awe  and 
veneration.  But,  I  perceive,  I  am  wandering 
out   of  my   way:    St.  Paul's  is  undoubtedly  a 

*  What  noble  and  efTential  purpofes  free-mafons  meet  for, 
we  have  no  right  to  judge,  as  never  having  been  initiated  ; 
but  we  hope  the  Englifh  lodges  will  ever  be  free  from  the 
ftigma  thrown  on  thofe  of  Germany,  of  being  feminaries  of 
anarchy  and  irreligion. 

F  2  noble 
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noble  pile,  and  not  unworthy  this  great  nation* 
For  a  fmali  fum  of  money,  I  was  conducted 
all  over  the  church,  by  a  man,  whole  office  it 
feemed  to  be,  and  he  repeated  to  me,  I  dare  fay, 
exactly  his  leflbn,  which,  no  doubt,  he  had 
perfectly  got  by  rote  ;  of  how  many  feet  long 
and  broad  it  was  ;  how  many  years  it  was  in 
huilding,  and  in  what  year  built:  much  of  this 
rigmarole  ftory,  which,  like  a  parrot,  he  re- 
peated mechanically,  I  could  willingly  have  dif-  ' 
penfed  with  In  the  part  that  was  feparated 
from  the  reft  by  the  iron  gate,  above-mentioned, 
was  what  I  call  the  church  itfelf ;  furniihed 
with  benches,  pews,  pulpit,  and  an  altar ;  and 
on  each  fide,  feats  for  the  chorifters,  as  there  are 
in  our  cathedrals.  This  church  feemed  to  have 
been  built  purpofely  in  fuch  a  way,  that  the 
bifhop,  or  dean,  or  dignitary,  who  fhould  preach 
there,  might  not  be  obliged  to  ftrain  his  voice 
too  much. 

I  was  next  conducted  to  that  part,  whicb  is 
called  the  "whifpering  gallery,  which  is  a  cir- 
cumference  of  prodigious  extent,  juft  below  the 
cupola.  Here  I  was  directed  to  place  myfelf  in 
a  part  of  it  directly  oppolite  to  my  conductor,  on 
the  other  fide  of  the  gallery,  fo  that  we  had  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  church  between  us  j  and, 
as  I  flood  in  this  pofition,  he,  knowing  his  cue,  no 
doubt,  flung  to  the  door,  with  all  his  force,  which 
gave  a  found  that  I  could  compare  to  nothing 
lefs  .than  a  peal  of  thunder.  I  was  next  defired 
to  apply  my  ear  to  the  wall,  which,  when  I  did,  I 
heard  the  words  of  my  conductor,  "  can  your  hear 
me .?"  which  he  foftly  whifpered  quite  on  the 
other  fide,  as  plain  and  as  loud,  as  one  common-  ! 
ly  fpeaks  to  a  deaf  perfon.  This  fcheme  to  con- 
den  fe 
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denfe  and -invigorate  found  at  fo  great  a  diftance, 
is  really  wonderful.  I  once  noticed  feme  found 
of  the  fame  fort,  in  the  fenatorial  cellar  at  Bre- 
men ;  but  neither  that,  nor  I  believe  any  other 
in  the  world,  can  pretend  to  come  in  competi- 
tion with  this. 

I  now  afcended  feveral  fteps  to  the  great  gal- 
lery, which  runs  on  the  outride  of  the  great 
dome,  and  here  I  remained  nearly  two  hours,  as 
I  could  hardly,  in  lefs  time,  fatisfy  myfelf  with 
the  prolpect  of  the  various  interefting  obje&s 
that  lay  all  round  me;  and  which  can  no  where 
be  better  feen,    than  from  hence. 

Every  view,  and  every  object  I  ftudied  atten- 
tively, by  viewing  them  again  and  again  on  every 
iide:  for  I  was  anxious  to  make  a  lafting  im- 
preffion  of  it  on  my  imagination.  Below  me 
lay  fteeples,  houfes,  and  palaces,  in  countlefs 
numbers;  the  fquares  with  their  grafs  plots  in. 
their  middle,  that  lay  agreeably  difperfed  .and 
intermixed,  with  all  the  huge  clufter  of  build- 
ings, forming,  a  plealing  contrail,  and  a  relief 
to  the  jaded  eye. 

At  one  end  rofe  the  Tower,  itfelf  a  city  with 
a  wood  of  mans  behind  it;  and.  at  the  other 
Weftminfter  Abbey  with  its  fteeples.  There  I 
beheld,  clad  with  fmiles,  thole  beautiful  green 
bills,  that  Hurt  the  environs  of  Paddington  and 
Iflington  :  here,  on  the  oppofite  bank  of  the 
Thames,  lay  Southwark;  the  city  itfelf  it  feems 
to  be  impofiible  for  any  eye  to-  take  in  entirely  ; 
for,  with  all  my  pains,  I  found  it  impolrible  to 
afcertain,  either  where  it  ended,  or  where  the 
circumjacent  villages  began :  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  it  feemed  to  be  all  one  continued  chain  of 
buildings. 

F3  I  well 
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I  well  remember  how  large  1  thought  Berlin, 
when  I  firft  faw  it,  from  the  fteeple  of  St.  Mary, 
and  from  the  Temple  Yard  Hills  :  but  how  did 
it  now  fink  and  fall  in  my  imagination,  when  I 
compared  it  with  London  ! 

It  is,  however,  idle  and  vain  to  attempt  giving 
in  words,  any  description,  however  taint  and 
imperfect,  of  fuch  a  profpeft.  He  who  willies 
at  one  view  to  fee  a  world  in  miniature,  muft 
come  to  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's. 

The  roof  of  St.  Paul's  itfelf,  with  its  two  leflfer 
fteeples,  lay  below  me,  and  as  I  fancied,  looked 
fomething  like  the  back  ground  of  a  fmali  ridge 
of  hills,  which  you  look  down  upon,  when  you 
have  attained  the  fummit  of  fome  huge  rock  or 
mountain.  I  fhould  gladly  have  remained  here 
fometime  longer,  but  a  guft  of  wind,  which  in 
this  fituation,  was  fo  powerful,  that  it  was 
hardly  poffible  to  withstand  it,  drove  me  down. 

Notwithstanding  that  St.  Paul's  is  itfelf  very 
high,  the  elevation  of  the  ground  on  which  it 
Hands  contributes  greatly  to  its  height. 

What  elfe  I  faw  in  this  ftately  cathedral,  was 
only  a  wooden  model  of  this  very  edifice  ;  which 
was  made  before  the  church  was  built,  and 
which  fuggefts  fome  not  unplealing  reflections, 
when  one  compares  it  with  the  enormous  build- 
ing itfelf. 

The  church-yard  is  inclofed  with  an  iron  rail  : 
and  its  area  is  very  considerable. 

Owing  to  fome  caufe  or  other,  the  fight  of  St. 
Paul's  ftrikes  you,  as  being  confined;  and  it  is 
certain,  that  this  beautiful  church,  is  on  every 
fide  too  clofely  furrounded  by  houfes. 

A  marble  ftatue  of  Queen  Anne,  in  an  in- 
clofed piece  of  ground,  in  the  weft  front  of  the 

church. 
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church,  is  fomerhingof  an  ornament  to  that  fide. 

The  fize  of  the  bell  of  St.  Paul's  is  alio  wor- 
thy of  notice,  as  it  is  reckoned  one  of  thole  that 
are  deemed  the  largeft  in  Europe.  It  takes  its 
place  they  fay  next  to  that  at  Vienna. 

Every  thing  that  I  iavv  in  St.  Paul's,  coft  me 
only  a  little  more  than  a  milling,  which  I  paid 
in  pence  and  half-pence,  according  to  a  regulated 
price,  fixed  for  every  different  curioflty. 

On  a  very  gloomy,  difmal  day,  ju'ft  inch  a  one 
as  it  ought  to  be,  I  went  to  fee  Weitminfter 
Abbey. 

I  entered  at  a  fmall  door,  which  brought  me 
immediately  to  the  Poet's  corner,  where  the  mo- 
numents and  burls  of  the  principal  poets,  artifts, 
generals,  and  great  men  are  placed. 

Not  far  from  the  door,  immediately  on  my  en- 
trance, I  perceived  the  ftatue  of  Shakefpeare, 
as  large  as  life;  with  a  band,  &c.  in  the  drefs 
ufnal  of  his  time. 

A  pa  Mage  out  of  one  of  Shakefpeare's  own 
plays,  (the  Tempeft,)  in  which  he  defcribes,  in 
the  molt  folemn  and  affecting  manner,  the  end, 
or  the  diflblution  of  all  things,  is  here,  wiih  great 
propriety,  put  up  as  his  epitaph;  as  though  none 
but  Shakefpeare  could  do  jullice  to  Shakefpeare. 

Not  far  from  this  immortal  bard,  is  Howe's 
monument,  which,  as  is  intimated  in  a  few 
Hnes  that  areinfcribed  as  his  epitaph,  he  himfelf 
had  defired  to  be  placed  here. 

At  no  great  diftance,  I  faw  the  buft  of  that 
amiable  writer,  Goldfmith;  to  whom,  as  well  as 
to  Butler,  whofe  monument  is  in  a  diftant  part 
of  the  Abbey,  though  they  had  fcarcely  necerTary 
bread  to  eat  during  their  lifetime,  handfome 
monuments  are  now  railed.     Here  too  you  fee, 

almoft 
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almoft  in  a  row,  the  monuments  of  Milton,  Dry- 
den,  Gay,  and  Thomfon.  The  inscription  on 
Gay's  tomb-ftone  is,  if  not  actually  immoral, 
yet  futile  and  weak,  though  he  is  laid  to  have 
written  it  himfelf, 

"  Life  is  a  jeffc,  and  all  things  fliew  it, 
sc  I  thought  fo  once,  but  now  I  know  it." 

Our  Handel  has  alfo  a  monument  here,  where 
he  is  reprefented  as  large  as  life. 

An  a&refs,  Pritchard,  and  Booth,  an  a&or, 
have  alio  very  diftinguifhed  monuments  erected 
here  to  their  memories. 

For  Newton,  as  was  proper,  there  is  a  very 
coftly  one.  It  is  above,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
choir,  and  exactly  oppoiite  to  this,  at  the  end 
of  the  church,  another  is  erected,  which  refers 
you  to  the  former. 

As  I  pafifed  along  the  fide  walls  of  Wertmin- 
fter  Abbey,  I  hardly  faw  any  thing  but  marble 
monuments  of  great  admirals,  but  which  were 
ail  too  much  loaded  with  finery  and  ornaments, 
to  make,  on  me  at  leaft,  the  intended  impref- 
fion. 

I  always  returned  with  moft  pleafure  to  the 
Poet's  Corner,  where  the  moft  fenfible,  the  moft 
able,  and  moft  learned  men.,  of  the  different  ages 
were  reaffembled;  and  particularly  where  the 
elegant  fimplicity  of  the  monuments,  made  an 
elevated  and  affecting  imprefiion  on  the  mind, 
while  a  perfect  recollection  of  fome  favourite  paf- 
fage,  of  a  Shakefpeare,  or  Milton,  recurred  to 
my  idea,  and  feemed  for  a  moment  to  reani- 
mate and  bring  back  the  fpirits  of  thofe  truly 
great  merj. 

Tims 
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'  Time  would  not  then  permit  me  to  vifit  the 
vaults  where  the  kings  are  buried,  and  fome 
other  things  worth  notice  in  the  abbey. 

Tired  or  London,  I  was  for  a  long  time  unde- 
cided which  way  I  fhould  go,  whether  to  the 
Ifle  of  Wight,  or  to  Derbyshire,  which  is  famous 
for  its'  natural  curiofities,  and  alio  for  its  ro- 
mantic fituation.  At  length  I  determined  on 
Derbyshire,  and  made  the  neceffary  preparations 
for  my  excurfion.  Four  guineas,  fome  linen, 
my  Engliih  book  of  the  roads,  and  a  map  and 
pocket-book,  together  with  Milton's  Paradife 
Loft,  which  I  put  in  my  pocket,  compofed  the 
whole  of  my  equipage. 

I  fet  out  on  the  21  ft  of  June,  for  Richmond, 
-and  for  the  flrft  time,  had  the  luxury  of  being 
driven  in  an  Engliih  ftage.  Thefe  coaches  are, 
at  leaft  in  the  eyes  of  a  foreigner,  quite  elegant, 
lined  in  the  infide,  and  with  two  feats  large 
enough  to  accommodate  fix  perfons  :  but  it  mult 
be  owned,  when  the.  carriage  is  full,  the  com- 
pany are  rather  crowded. 

The  only  paflenger,  at  firft,  was  an  elderly 
3ady ;  but  as  we  drove  along,  it  was  foon  filled, 
and  moftly  by  ladies,  there  being  only  one  more 
gentleman,  and  myfelf.  The  cohverfation  of 
the  ladies  among  themlelves,  who  appeared  to 
be  a  little  acquainted  with  each  other,  teemed  to 
me  to  be  but  very  in  lipid  and  tirefome.  All  I 
could  do,  was,  I  drew  out  my  book  of  the  roads, 
and  marked  the  way  we  were  going. 

Before  you  well  know  that  you  are  out  of 
London,  you  are  already  in  Kenfington,  and 
Hammerfmith  ;  becaufe  there  are,  all  the  way, 
huufes  on  both  fides. 


.It 
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It  was  a  fine  day,  and  there  were  various  de- 
lightful profpects  on  both  fides,  on  which  the 
eye  would  willingly  have  dwelt  longer,  had  not 
our  coach  rolled  on  part  them,  fo  provokingly 
quick.  The  man  who  was  with  us  in  the  coach, 
pointed  out  to  us  the  country  feats  of  the  lords 
and  great  people,  by  which  we  pafied ;  and  en- 
tertained us  with  all  kinds  of  ftories  of  robberies, 
which  had  been  committed  on  travellers,  here- 
abouts :  fo  that  the  ladies,  at  laft,  began  to  be 
rather  afraid  ;  on  which  he  began  to  ftand  up  for 
the  fuperior  honour  of  the  Englim  robbers,  when 
compared  with  the  French  :  the  former  he  faid 
robbed  only5  the  latter,  both  robbed  and  mur- 
dered. 

Notwithstanding  this,  there  are  in  England, 
another  fpecies  of  villains,  who  alfo  murder,  and 
that  oftentimes  for  the  mereft  trifle,  of  which 
they  rob  the  perfon  murdered.  Thefe  are  called 
Footpads,  and  are  the  loweft  clafs  of  Englifh 
rogues  5  amongft  whom,  in  general,  their  reigns 
fomething  like  fome  regard  to  character. 

The  higheft  order  of  thieves  are  the  pick- 
pockets, or  cutpurfes,  whom  you  find  every 
where;  and  fometimes  even  in  the  beft  compa- 
nies. They  are  generally  well  and  handfomely 
dreflfed,  fo  that  you  take  them  to  be  perfons  of 
condition ;  as  indeed  may  fometimes  be  the  cafe  : 
perfons  who,  by  extravagance  and  excefTes,  have 
reduced  themfelves  to  want,  and  find  themfelves 
obliged  at  laft  to  have  recourie  to  pilfering  and 
thieving. 

Next  to  them,  come  the  highwaymen,  who 
rob  on  horfeback ;  and  often,  they  fay,  even 
with  unloaded  piftols,  they  terrify  travellers,  in 
order  to  put  themfelves  in  poiteffion  of  their 

purfes. 
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purfes.  Among  thefe  perfons,  however,  there 
are  inftances  of  true  greatnefs  of  foul ;  there  are 
numberlefs  inftances  of  their  returning  a  part  of 
their  booty,  where  the  party  robbed  has  appeared 
to  be  particularly  diftrefledj  and  they  are  feldorn 
guilty  of  murder. 

Then  comes  the  third  and  loweft,  and  worft  of 
all  thieves  and  rogues,  the  footpads  before  men- 
tioned, who  are  on  foot,  and  often  murder  iii 
the  moft  inhuman  manner,  for  the  fake  of  only 
a  few  (hillings,  any  unfortunate  people  who  hap- 
pen to  fall  in  their  way.  Of  this  feveral  mourn- 
ful inttances  may  be  occafionally  read  in  the 
Englifh  papers.  Probably  they  murder,  becaufe 
they  cannot,  like  highwaymen,  aided  by  their 
horfes,  make  a  rapid  flight  j  and  therefore  fuch 
pefts  are  frequently  pretty  eanly  purfued  and 
taken,  if  the  perfon  robbed  gives  timely  inform- 
ation of  his  misfortune. 

But,  to  return  to  our  ftage.  I  muft  obferve, 
that  they  have  here  a  curious  way  of  riding,  not 
in,  but  upon  a  ttage-coach.  Perfons,  to  whom 
it  is  not  convenient  to  pay  a  full  price,  inftead  of 
the  infide,  fit  on  the  top  of  the  coach,  without 
any  feats,  or  even  a  rail.  By  what  means  paf- 
fengers  thus  fatten  themfelves  fecurely  on  the 
roof  of  thefe  vehicles,  I  know  not  ;  but  you  con- 
ftantly  fee  numbers  feated  there,  apparently  at 
their  eafe,  and  in  perfect  fafety. 

This  they  call  riding  on  the  outride  :  for  which 
they  pay  only  half  as  much  as  thofe  pay  who, 
are  within  :  we  had  foon  fix  of  thefe  pafiengers 
over  our  heads,  who,  when  we  alighted,  fre- 
quently made  fuch  a  noife  and  buftle,  as  fome- 
times  almoft  frightened  us.  He  who  can  pro- 
perly balance  hinai'elf,  rides  not  incommodioufly 

on 
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on  the  oatfide;  and  in  fummer  time,  in  fine 
weather,  on  account  of  the  profpe&s,  it  certainly 
is  more  pleafant  than  it  is  within. 

In  Keniington,  where  we  flopped,  _  a  Jew  ap- 
plied for  a  place  along  with  us ;  but  as  there  was 
no  feat  vacant  in  the  infide,  he  would  not  ride 
on  the  outfide ;  which  feemed  not  quite  to  pleafe 
my  travelling  companions.  They  could  not  help 
thinking  it  fomewhat  prepofterous,  that  a  Jew 
mould  be  afhamed  to  ride  on  the  outfide,  or  on 
any  fide,  and  in  anyway:  (ince,  as  they  added/ 
he  was  nothing  more  than  a  Jew.  This  anti- 
pathy and  prejudice  againft  the  Jews,  I  have 
noticed  to  be  far  more  common  here,  than  it  is 
even  with  us,  who  certainly  are  not  partial  to 
them. 

Of  the  beautiful  country  feats  and  villas  which 
we  now  paffed,  I  could  only  through  the  win- 
dows of  our  coach,  gain  a  partial  and  indiftin£t 
profpect;  which  led  me  to  with,  as  I  foon  mod 
earneftly  did,  to  be  releafed  from  this  move- 
able prifon.  Towards  evening  we  arrived  at 
Richmond.  In  London,  before  I  fet  out,  I 
had  paid  one  milling}  another  was  now  de- 
manded. 

As  foon  as  I  had  alighted  at  an  inn,  and  bad 
drank  my  tea,  I  went  out  immediately  to  fee  the 
town  and  the  circumjacent  country. 

Even  this  town,  though  hardly  out  of  fight 
of  London,  has  a  pleafant,  rural  afpeft,  and  the 
houfes  are  not  fo  much  blackened  by  fmoke.  The 
people  alfo  appeared  to  me  more  fociable,  and 
more  hofpitable.  I  faw  feveral  fitting  on  benches 
before  their  doors,  to  enjoy  the  cool  breeze  of 
the  evening.  On  a  large,  green  area,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  town,  a  number  of  boys,   and  evda 

young 
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young  men,  were  enjoying  themfelves,  and  play- 
ing  at  trap  ball.  In  the  ftreets  here  reigned  a 
pleating,  rural  tranquillity ;  and  I  breathed  a 
3iirer  and  freiher  air. 

I  now  went  out  of  the  town  over  a  bridge, 
#hich  lies  acrofs  the  Thames,  and  where  you  pay 
i  penny  as  often  as  you  pafs  it.  The  bridge  is 
ofty,  and  built  in  the  form  of  an  arch,  and 
rom  it  you  enter  immediately  into  a  raoft  charm- 
ng  valley,  that  winds  all  along  the  banks  of  the 
Thames. 

It  was  evening,  the  fun  was  juft  fhedding  his 
aft  parting  rays  on  the  valley  ;  but  fuch  an  even-4 
ng,  and  fuch  a  valley  !  O,  it  is  impoflible  I 
hould  ever  forget  them.  The  Terrace,  at  llich- 
nond,  alTuredly  affords  one  of  the  nneft  pro- 
spects in  the  world.  Whatever  is  charming  in 
|iature,  or  pleating  in  art,  is  to  be  feen  here. 
!\othing  I  had  ever  feen  is  to  be  compared  to  it. 
jvly  feelings,  during  the  few,  Ihort,  enraptured 
Ininutes  that  I  flood  there,  it  is  impoflible  for 
iny  pen  to  defer i  be. 

:  One  of  my  firft  fenfations  was,  chagrin  and 
orrow  for  the  days  and  hours  I  had  wafted  in 
London  ;  and  I  vented  a  thoufand  .bitter  re- 
roaches  on  my  irrefolution,  that  I  had  not  long 
go  quitted  that  huge  dungeon,  to  come  here, 
nd  pafs  my  time  in  paradife. 

In  every  point  of  view,  Richmond  is  alTuredly 
ne  of  the  firft:  titrations  in  the  world.  Here  it 
'as  that  Thomfon  and  Pope  gleaned  from  nature 
11  thofe  beautiful  paifages,  with  which  their  in- 
imitable writings  abound  ! 

!  Inftead  of  the  inceffant,  diftrefTing  noife  in 
jondon,  I  faw  here  at  a  diftance,  fundry  little 
imily  parties,  walking  arm  in  arm  along  the 
i  Vol,  IV.  Q  .  banks 
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banks  of  the  Thames.  Every  thing  breathed  i 
foft  arrd  pleating  calm,  which  warmed  my  heart  i 
and  rilled  it  with  fome  of  the  moft  pleafing  ferj; 
fations,  of  which  our  nature  is  fufceptible. 

Beneath,  I  trod  on  that  fredi,  even,  and  fof 
Verdure,  which  is  to  be  feen  only  in  England! 
on  one  fide  of  me  lay  a  wood,  than  which  natun 
cannot  produce  a  finer;  and  on  the  other,  thi 
Thames,  with  its  fhelvy  bank,  and  charminn 
lawns,  riling  like  an  amphitheatre;  along  which! 
here  and  there,  one  efpies  a  pi6turefque,  whitt 
houfe,  afpiring  in  majeftic  limplicity,  to  pierce 
the  dark  foliage  of  the  furrounding  trees ;  thus- 
itudding,  like  flars  in  the  galaxy,  the  rich  exx 
panfe  of  this  charming  vale. 

Sweet  Richmond  1  never,  no  never,  fhall  I  foi 
get  that  lovely  evening,  when  from  thy  fairy  hil. 
thou  didft  fo  hofpitably  fmile  on  me,  a  poo 
lonely,  inngnificant  ftranger !  As  I  traverfed  t: 
and  fro  thy  meads,  thy  little  fwelling  hills,  an 
flowery  dells,  and  above  all,  that  queen  of  aa 
rivers,  thy  own  majeftic  Thames,  I  forgot  a. 
fublunary  cares,  and  thought  only  of  heaven  an 
heavenly  things.  Happy,  thrice  happy  am 
I  again  and  again  exclaimed,  that  I  am  no  lor 
ger  in  yon  gloomy  city,  but  here  in  Elyfium,  i 
Richmond! 

Of  the  evening  I  pafTed  at  Richmond,  I  fpea; 
feebly,  when  I  content  myfelf  with  faying  onl 
it  was  one  of  the  pleafanteft  I  ever  fpent  in  n 
life. 

I  refolved,  however,  to  go  to  bed  early,  wi 
a  firm  purpofe  of  alfo  riling  early  the  next  da 
to  reviiit  this  charming  walk.     For  I  thought 
myfelf,  I  have  now  feen  this  Tempe  of  the  m 
dern  world  imperfectly  j  I  haye  feen  it  only 
I  moo 
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<  noon-light :  how  much  more  charming  muft  it 
>e,    when    gliftening  with    the  morning    dew  I 
•IChefe  fond  hopes,   alas !  were  all  difappointed. 
mh  all  great  fchemes  of  enjoyment,  it  is,  I  be- 
lieve, no  bad  way  always  to  figure   to  yourfelf 
jome  pofiible  evil  that  may  arife;  and  to  antici- 
Jiate  a   difappointment.     If-  I   had   done   fo,    I 
!|honld  not,   perhaps,  have  felt  the  mortification 
|L  then  experienced,  quite  fo  pungent.     By  fome 
Jueans  or  other  I  ftaid  too  long  out,  and  when  I 
'•returned  to  Richmond,  I  had   forgot   the  name 
'find  the  fign  of  the  inn,  where  I  had  before  ftop- 
fped  ;  it  coft  me  no  little  trouble  to  find  it  again. 
When  at  laft,  1  got  back,  1   told  the  people, 
|!wh;>»  a  fweet  walk  1  had  had;  and  they  then  fpoke 
nuch  of  a  profpect  from  a  neighbouring  hill, 
known  by   the  name  of  Richmond  Hill,  which 
as  the  very  fame  hijl,  from  the  top  of  which  I 
had  juft  been  gazing  at  the  houfes  in  the  vale, 
the  preceding    evening.     From  this   fame  hill, 
therefore,  1  refolved  the  next  morning  to  fee  the 
iiun  rife. 

The  landlady  was  a  notable  one;  and  talked 
Jfo  much  and  fo  loud  to  her  fervants,  that  I  could 
{not  get  to  fleep,  till  it  was  pretty  late.     How- 
fever,  I  was  up  next  morning  at  three  o'clock  : 
[and  was  now  particularly  fenfible  of  the  great 
linconveniencies  they  fuftain  in  England,  by  their 
bad  cuftom  of  rifing   fo  late;  for,   as  I  was  the 
fonly  one  in  this  family  who  was  up,  I  could  not 
iget  out  of  the  houfe.     This  obliged  me  to  fpend 
three   moft   irkfome   and   heavy    hours,  till   fix 
o'clock;  when  a  fervant,  at  length,  opened  the 
door;  and  I   rufhed  out,   to  climb   Richmond- 
hill.     To  my  infinite  difappointment,  however, 
within  the  fpace  of  an  hour,  the  Iky  had  become 
G  2  overcaif, 
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overcaft,  and  it  was  now  fo  cloudy,  that  I  could 
not  even  fee,  nor  of  courfe  enjoy,  one  half  of  the 
delightful  profpect  that  lay  before  me. 

On  the  top  of  this  hill,  is  an  alley  of  chefnut- 
trees,  under  which  here  and  there  feats  are 
placed.  Behind  the  alley  is  a  row  of  well-built  t 
gentlemen's  country  feats  :  one  does  not  wonder 
to  fee  it  thus  occupied.  I  never  faw  a  palace, . 
which,  (if  I  were  the  owner  of  it,)  I  would  not 
give  for  one  of  the  houfes  on  Richmond  Terrace. 

The  defcent  of  the  hill  to  the  Thames,  is  co-  • 
rered  with  verdure.  The  Thames,  at  the  foott 
of  it,  forms  nearly  a  femicircle;  in  which  itt 
feems  to  embrace  woody  plains,  with  meadows^ 
and  country  feats  in  its  bofom.  On  one  fide  yon  I 
fee  the  town,  with  its  magnificent  bridge,  andi 
on  the  other  a  dark  wood. 

At  a  diftance  you  could  perceive,  peeping  out', 
among  the  meadows  and  woods,  fundry  fmall  vil- 
lages, fo  that,  notwithstanding  the  dulnefs  of  the  l 
weather,  this  profpec~t,  even  then,  was  one  oit 
the  fineft  I  had  ever  feen. 

Having  finiihed  my  breakfaft,  I  once  more  i 
feized  my  ftaff,  the  only  companion  I  had,  and  I 
prepared  again,  fet  out  on  my  romantic  journey 
on  foot. 

A  traveller  on  foot  in  this  country  feems,  how- 
ever, to  be  confidered  as  a  fort  of  wild  man,  or 
an  out-of-the-way  being,  who  is  (tared  at,  pitied, 
fufpected,  and  fhunned  by  every  body  that  meets 
him.  My  hoft  could  not  fufficiently  exprefs  his 
furprife,  that  I  intended  to  venture  to  walk  as 
far  as  Oxford,  and  ftill  farther.  He,  however, 
was  {o  kind  as  to  fend  his  fon,  a  clever  little  boy, 
to  fhew  me  the  road  leading  to  Windfor. 

At 
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'  At  nrft  I  walked  along  a  very  pleafant  footway, 
J  by  the  fide  of  the  Thames;  where,  clofe  to  my 
(right,  lay  the  king's  garden.  On  the  oppofita 
1  bank  of  the  Thames  was  Ifleworth,  a  fpot  that 
jfeemed  to  be  diftinguifhed  by  fome  elegant  gen- 
I  tleman's  country  feats  and  gardens.  Here  I  was 
J  obliged  to  ferry  the  river,  in  order  to  get  into  the 
i  Oxford  road,  which  alfo  leads  to  Windfor. 
J  When  I  was  on  the  other  fide  of  the  water,  I 
|  came  to  a  houfe,  and  aiked  a  man,  who  was 
J  (landing  at  the  door,  if  I  was  on  the  right  road 
I  to  Oxford.  "  Yes,"  faid  he,  "  but  you  want  a 
I  carriage  to  carry  you  thither:"  when  I  anfwered 
him,  that  I  intended  walking  it,  he  looked  at 
me  figniricantly,  fhook  his  head,  and  went  into 
the  houfe  again. 

I  was  now  on  the  road  to  Oxford.  It  is  a  charm- 

I  ing,  fine,  broad  road;  and  I  met  on  it  carriages 

without  number;  which;  however,  on  account 

of  the  heat,  occafioned  a  duft  that  was  extremely 

j  troublefome  and  difagreeable.     The  fine  green 

I  hedges,  which  border  the  roads  in  England,  con- 

|  tribute  greatly  to  render  them  pleafant.     This 

|  was  the  cafe  in  the  road  I  now  travelled :  for, 

when  I  was  tired,  I  fat  down  in  the  made  under 

one  of  thefe  hedges,  and  read  Milton.     But  this 

j  relief  was  foon  rendered  difagreeable  to  me ;  for, 

thofe  who  rode,  or  drove  paft  me,  flared  at  me 

;   with  aftonifhment;  and  made  many  fignificant 

geftures,  as  if  they  thought  my  head  deranged. 

So  lingular  muft  it  needs  have  appeared  to  them 

to  fee  a  man  fitting  along  the  fide  of  a  public 

road,   and   reading.     I   therefore  found  myfelf 

obliged,  when  I  wifhed  to  reft  myfelf  and  read, 

to  look  out  for  a  retired  fpot.in  fome  bye  lane,  or 

crofs-road. 

G  3  When 
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When  I  again  walked,  many  of  the  coachmen 
who  drove  by,  called  out  to  me,  ever  and  anon, 
and  atked  if  I  would  not  ride  on  the  outride  j  and 
when,  every  now  and  then,  a  farmer  on  horfe- 
back  met  me,  he  faid,  and  feemingly  with  an  air 
of  pity  for  me, — " 'tis  warm  walking,  Sir!"  and 
when  I  paffed  through  a  village,  every  old  wo- 
man teftified  her  pity,  by  an  exclamation  of — 
"Good  God!" 

As  far  as  Hounflow,  the  way  was  very  plea- 
fant :  afterwards  I  thought  it  not  quite  fo  agree- 
able. It  lay  acrofs  a  common,  which  was  of  con* 
fiderable  extent,  and  bare  and  naked  ;  excepting 
that  here  and  there  I  faw  ftieep  feeding. 

I  now  began  to  be  rather  tired ;  when,  to  my 
aftonifhment,  I  faw  a  tree  in  the  middle  of  the 
common,  that  flood  quite  folita^  and  ipread  a 
fhade  like  an  arbour  around  it:  at  the  bottom, 
round  the  trunk,  a  bench  was  placed,  on  which 
one  may  fit  down.  Beneath  the  fhade  of  this 
tree,  I  repofed  myfelf  a  little,  read  lbme  of  Mil- 
ton, and  made  a  note  in  my  memorandum  book, 
that  I  would  remember  this  tree,  which  had  lb 
charitably  and  hofpitably  received,  under  its 
made,  a  weary  traveller. 

The  fhort,  Englilh  miles  are  delightful  for 
walking.  I  could  accdmpliih  fourEnglifh  miles 
in  an  hour;  it  ufed  to  take  me  pretty  nearly  the 
fame  time  for  one  German  mile.  When  I  was 
about  feventeen  miles  from  London,  I  came  to 
an  inn,  where,  for  a  little  wine  and  water  I  was 
obliged  to  pay  (ixpence.  An  Englifhman,  who 
happened  to  be  fitting  by  the  tide  of  the  innkeep- 
er, found  out  that  I  was  a  German  ;  and,  of 
courfe,  from  the  country  of  his  queen  ;  in  praife 
of  whom  he  was  quite  Lvifh  }  obferving,  more 

than 
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than  once,  that  England  never  had  had  fuch  a 
queen,  and  would  not  eafily  get  fuch  another. 
It  now  began  to  grow  hot.     On  the  left  hand, 

I  almoft  clofe  to  the  high  road,  I  met  with  a  Angu- 
larly clear  rivulet.  In  this  I  bathed,  and  was 
much  refrcihed ;  and  afterwards,  with  frefh  ala- 
crity, continued  my  journey. 

I  had  now  got  over  the  common  :  and  was, 

i  once  more,  in  a  country  rich  and  well  cultivated, 
beyond  all  conception.  This  continued  to  be  the 
cafe  as  far  as  Siough,  which  is  twenty  miles  and 
a  half  from  London,  on  the  way  to  Oxford;  and 
from  which,  to  the  left,  there  is  a  road  leading  to 
Windfor,  whole  high,  white  caftle  I  had  already 
feen  at  a  diftance. 

.    It  ftrikes  a  foreigner  as  fomething  particular 
and  unufual,  when,  on  palling  (through  thefe  fine 

LEngliin  towns,  he  obierves  none  of  thofe  circum- 
ftances,  by  which  the  towns  in  Germany  are  dif- 
tingaiihed  from  the  villages,  no  walls,  no  gates, 

j  no  fen  tries,  nor  garrifons.  No  ftern  examiner 
comes  here  to  fearch  and  infpect  us,  or  our  bag- 
gage j  no  imperious  guard  here  demands  a  fight 

I  of  our  palfports;  perfectly  free  and  unrnolefted, 
we  here  w^alk  through  villages  and  towns,  as  un- 
concerned as  we  mould  through  a  houfe  of  out- 
own. 

Juft  before  I  got  to  Windfor,  I  parTed  Eton 
College,  one  of  the  firft  public  fchools  in  Eng- 

H  land,  and  perhaps  in  the  world.  It  lay  on  my 
left;  and  on  the  right,  directly  oppofite  to  it, 
was  an  inn,  into  which  I  went. 

I  fuppofe  it  was  during  the  hour  of  recreation, 
or  in  playtime,  when  I  got  to  Eton  :  for  I  faw  the 
boysj  in  the  yard  before  the  college,  which  was 

inclofed 
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inclofed  by  a  low  wall,  in  great  numbers,  walk- 
ing and  running  up  and  down. 

Their  drefs  ftruck  me  particularly :  from  the 
biggeft  to  the  leaft,  they  all  wore  black  cloaks, 
or  gowns,  over  coloured  clothes  ;  through  which 
there  was  an  aperture  for  their  arms.  They  alfo 
wore,  befides,  a  fquare  hat,  or  cap,  that  feemed 
to  be  covered  with  velvet,  fuch  as  our  clergymen 
in  many  places  wear. 

They  were  differently  employed  :  fome  talking 
together,  fome  playing,  and  fome  had  their 
books  in  their  hands,  and  were  reading;  but  I 
was  foon  obliged  to  get  out  of  their  fight,  they 
flared  at  me  fo,  as  I  came  along,  all  over  duft, 
with  my  ftick  in  my  hand. 

As  I  entered  the  inn,  and  defired  to  have  fome- 
thing  to  eat,  the  countenance  of  the  waiter  foon 
gave  me  to  underftand,  that  I  ihould  there  rind 
no  very  friendly  reception.  Whatever  I  got,  they 
feemed  to  give  me  with  fuch  an  air,  as  fhewed 
to9  plainly  how  little  they  thought  of  me  ;  and 
as  if  they  considered  me  but  as  a  beggar.  I  rauft 
do  them  the  juftice  to  own,  however,  that  they 
furfered  me  to  pay  like  a  gentleman.  Perhaps; 
this  was  the  firft  time  this  pert,  bepowdered  pup- 
py had  ever  been  called  on  to  wait  on  a  poor  de- 
vil, who  entered  their  place  on  foot.  I  was  tired, 
and  afked  for  a  bed-room,  where  I  might  fleep. 
They  mewed  me  into  one,  that  much  refembled 
a  prifon  for  malefactors.  I  requested  that  I  might 
have  a  betterS'oom  at  night.  On  which,  without 
any  apology,  they  told  me,  that  they  had  no  in- 
tention of  lodging  me,  as  they  had  no  room  for 
fuch  gueftsj  but  that  I  might  go  back  to  Slough, 
where,  very  probably,  I  might  get  a  night's 
•lodging. 

With. 
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With  money  in  my  pocket,  and  a  confciouf- 
nefs  moreover  that  I  was  doing  nothing  that  was 
either  imprudent,  unworthy,  or  really  mean,  I 
own  it  mortified  and  vexed  me,  to  find  myfelf 
obliged  to  put  up  with  this  impudent,  ill  ufage 
from  people,  who  ought  to  reflect,  that  they  are 
but  the  fervants  of  the  public;  and  little  likely 
to  recommend  themfelves  to  the  high,  by  being 
infolent  to  the  low.  I  had  juft  paid  my  reckon- 
ing, and  was  preparing  to  make  off  the  duft  from 
my  ihoes,  and  quit  this  inhofpitable  St.  Chrifto- 
pher,  when  the  green  hills  of  Windfor  fmiled  fo 
friendly  upon  rae,  that  they  feemed  to  invite  me 
firft  to  vifit  them. 

And  now  trudging  through  the  ftreets  of  Wind- 
for, I  at  length  mounted  a  fort  of  hill :  a  fieep 
path  led  me  on  to  its  fumrnit,  clofe  to  the  walls 
of  the  caftle,  where  I  had  an  uncommonly  exten- 
five  and  fine  profpefct,  which  fo  much  raifed  my 
heart,  that,  in  a  moment,  I  forgot  not  only  the 
infults  of  waiters  and  tavern-keepers,  but  the 
hardihip  of  my  lot,  in  being  obliged  to  travel  in 
a  manner  that  expofed  me  to  the  fcorn  of  a  peo- 
ple whom  I  wiihed  to  refpect.  Below  me  lay  the 
moft  beautiful  landfcapes  in  the  world;  all  the 
rich  fcenery  that  nature,  in  her  bell  attire^  can 
exhibit.  Here  were  the  fpots  that  furnifhed 
thofe  delightful  themes,  of  which  the  mufe  of 
Denham  and  Pope  made  choice.  I  feemed  to  view 
a  whole  world  at  once,  rich  and  beautiful  beyond 
conception. 

The  venerable  caftle,  that  royal  edifice,  which, 
in  every  part  of  it,  has  ftrong  traces  of  antiquity, 
I  fmiles  through  its  green  trees,  like  the  ferene 
countenance  of  fome  hoary  fage,  who,  by  the  vi- 
gour 
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gour  of  a  happy  conftitution,  (till  retains  rrlany 
of  the  charms  of  youth. 

Nothing,  however,  infpired  me  with  more  ve- 
neration and  awe,  than  the  fine  old  building,  St. 
George's  church  5  which,  as  you  come  down  from 
the  caftle,  is  on  your  right.  At  the  light  of  it, 
pafl  centuries  feemed  to  revive  in  my  imagina- 
tion. The  furly  fellow,  who,  for,  a  milling,  con- 
dueled  me  round  the  church,  had  nearly,  ,with 
his  chattering,  deftroyed  the  finefr.  impreffions. 
Henry  VIII.  Charles  I.  and  Edward  IV.  are  bu- 
ried here.  After  all,  this  church,  both  within 
and  without,  is  formed  to  infpire  melancholy 
muring. 

I  now  went  down  a  gentle  declivity  into  the 
delightful  park  at  Windfor  :  at  the  foot  of  which 
it  looks  fo  fombrous  and  gloomy,  that  I  could 
hardly  help  fancying  it  was  fome  vaft,  old,  Go- 
thic temple.  This  foreit  certainly,  in  point  of 
beauty,  furpaffes  every  thing  of  the  kind  you  can 
conceive.  To  its  own  charms,  when  I  faw  it, 
there  were  added  a  mod  pleafing  and  philofophi- 
cal  folitudej  the  coolnefs  of  an  evening  breeze  j 
all  aided  by  the  foft  founds  of  mulic,  which  at 
this  diftance  from  the  caftle,  from  whence  it  if- 
fued,  was  inexprefTibly  fweet.  It  threw  me  into 
a  fort  of  enthuriaftic  and  pleafing  reverie,  which 
made  me  ample  amends  for  the  fatigues,  difcour- 
tefies,  and  continued  crofs  accidents,  I  had  en- 
countered in  the  courfeof  the  day. 

Returning  towards  the  caftle,  I  furveyed  the 
large,  round  tower,  and  as  I  withdrew,  I  faw 
the  king  driving  up,  in  a  very  plain,  two-wheel- 
ed, open  carriage.  The  people  here  were  po- 
liter than  I  ufed  to  think  they  were  in  London  : 

lor, 
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for,  I  did  not  fee  a  fingle  perfon,  high  or  low, 
who  did  not  pull  off  their  hats,  as  their  fovereign 
parTed  them. 

I  was  now  again  in  Windforj  and  found  my- 
felf  not  far  from  the  caftle,  oppofite  to  a  very  ca- 
pital inn,  where  I  faw  many  officers,  and  feveral 
perfons  of  confequence,  going  in  and  out.  And 
here,  at  this  inn,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  I 
was  received  by  the  landlord  with  great  civility, 
and  even  kindnefsj  very  contrary  to  the  haughty 
and  infolent  airs,  which  I,  had  experienced  at  the 
inn  in  Eton. 

However,  it  feemed  to  be  my  fate  to  be  ftill  a 
fcandal  and  an  eye-fcre  to  all  the  waiters.  The 
maid,  by  the  order  of  her  mafter,  mewed  me  a 
room,  where  I  might  adjuft  my  drefs  a  little; 
but  I  could  hear  her  mutter  and  grumble,  as  fhe 
went  along  with  me.  Having  put  myfelf  a  little 
to  rights,  I  went  down  into  the  coffee-room,  and 
told  the  landlord,  that  I  was  inclined  to  have  yet 
one  more  walk.  On  this,  he  obligingly  directed 
me  to  ftroll  down  a  pleafant  field  behind  his 
houfe,  at  the  foot  of  which,  he  faid,  I  Ihould 
find  the  Thames,  and  a  good  bathing-place. 

I  followed  his  advice,  and  this  evening  was, 
if  poffible,  finer  than  the  preceding.-  Here  again, 
I  found  the  Thames,  with  all  its  gentle  windings} 
Windfor  fhone  nearly  as  bright  over  the  green 
vale,  as  thofe  charming  houfes  on  -Richmond 
Hill,  and  the  verdure  was  not  lefs  foft  and  deli- 
cate. The  field  I  was  in  feemed  to  flope  a  little 
towards  the  Thames.  I  feated  myfelf  near  a  bum, 
and  there  waited  the  going  down  of  the  fun. 
At  a  diftance  I  faw  a  number  of  people  bathing 
in  the  Thames.  When,  after  fun-fet,  they  were 
a  little  difperfed,  I  drew  near  the  fpot  I  had  been 

directed 
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directed  to  ;  and  here,  for  the  firft  time,  I  fport- 
ed  in  the  cool  tide  of  the  Thames. 

Refrefhed  and  ftrengthened  by  this  cool  bath, 
I  took  a  long  walk  by  moonlight  on  the  banks  of. 
the  Thames ;  to  my  left  were  the  towers  of  Wind- 
fof,  before  me  a  little  village,  with  a  iteeple,  the 
top  of  which  peeped  out  among  the  green  trees; 
at  a  diftance  two  inviting  hills,  which  I  was  to 
climb  in  the  morning;  and  around  me  the  green 
corn-fields,  v  Oh  I  how  indefcribably  beautiful 
was  this  evening,  and  this  walk  ! — At  a  diftance, 
among  the  houfes,  I  could  eafily  defcry  the  inn 
where  I  lodged,  and  where  I  feemed  to  myfelf  at 
length  to  have  found  a  place  of  refuge,  and  a 
home. 

How  foon  did  all  thefe  pleaflng  dreams  vaniih  I 
On  my  return,  the  waiters  received  me  gruffly, 
and  as  if  they  were  forry  to  fee  me  again.  This 
was  not  ail :  I  had  the  additional  mortification  to 
be  again  roughly  accofted  by  the  crofs  maid,  who 
had  before  fhewn  me  to  the  bed-chamber;  and 
who,  dropping  a  kind  of  halt  courtely,  with  a 
fupprefled  laugh,  fneeringly  told  me,  I  might 
look  out  for  another  lodging,  as  I  could  not  lleep 
there,  fince  the  room  the  had  by  miftake  fhewn 
me,  was  already  engaged.  It  can  hardly  be  ne- 
ceifary  to  tell  you,  that  1  loudly  protected  again  ft 
this  fudden  change.  At  length  the  landlord  came, 
and  I  appealed  to  him  ;  and  he,  with  great  cour- 
tely, immediately  defired  another  room  to  be 
fhewn  me,  in  which,  however,  there  were  two 
beds,  fo  that  I  was  obliged  to  admit  a  companion. 
Thus  was  I  very  near  being  a  fecond  time  turned 
put  of  an  inn. 

Dire&ly  under  my  room  was  the  tap-room  j 
from  which  I  could  plainly  hear  too  much  of  the 

conversation 
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converfation  of  fome  low  people,  who  were  drink- 
ing, and  tinging,  fongs,  in  which,  as  far  as  I 
could  understand  them,  there  were  many  paffages 
at  leall  as  vulgar  and  nonfeniical  as  ours. 

This  company,  I  guefied,  confifted  chiefly  of 
foldiers,  and  low  fellows.  I  was  hardly  well  lull- 
ed to  deep  by  this  hurley-burley,  when  my  chum 
came  Mumbling  into  the  room,  and  ran  againft 
my  bed.  At  length  he  found  his  own,  into  which 
he  threw  himfelf  juft  as  he  was,  without  flaying 
to  pull  off  either  clothes  or  boots. 

Next  morning  I  rofe  very  early,  as  I  had  pro- 
pofed,  in  order  to  climb  the  two  hills,  which 
prefented  me  with  fo  inviting  a  profpeftj  and  in 
particular  that  one  of  them,  on  the  fummit  of 
which  a  high,  white  houfe  appeared  among  the 
dark  green  trees. 

1  found  no  regular  path  leading  to  thefe  hills; 
i  and  therefore  went  ftraight  forward,   without 
minding  roads j  only  keeping  in  view  the  object 
of  my  aim.    This  certainly  created  me  fome  trou- 
ble :  I  had  fometimes  a  hedge,  and  fometimes  a 
bog  to  walk  round  j  but  at  length  I  had  attained 
the  foot  of  the  {o  earneftly  wifhed-for  hill,  with 
;  the  high,  white  houfe  on  its  fummit,  when,  juft 
;  as  I  was  going  to  afcend  it,  and  was  already  pleaf- 
I  ing  myfelfin  the  idea  with  theprofpect  from  the 
white  houfe,  behold   I  read  thefe  words  on  a 
board :  "  Take  care;  there  are  fteel  traps  and 
fpring  guns  here."     All  my  labour  was  loft,  and  I 
now  went  round  to  the  other  hill;  but  here  were 
.  alfo  "  fteel  traps  and  fpring  guns,"  though  pro- 
bably never  intended  to  annoy  fuch  a  wanderer  as 
myfelf,  who  wiihed  only  to  enjoy  the  fine  morn-. 
>  ing  air  from  this  eminence. 

Vol.  IV.  H  Thus 
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Thus  difappointed  in  my  hopes,  I  returned  to 
my  inn,  when  J  received  from  the  ill-tempered 
maid,  who  feemed  to  have  been  ftationed  there, 
on  purpofe  to  plague  and  vex  me,  the  polite  wel- 
come, that  on  no  account  mould  I  fleep  another: 
night  there.  Luckily  that  was  not  my  intention^ 
As  I  was  going  away,  the  waiter  who  had  ferv- 
ed.  me  with  fo  very  ill  a  grace,  placed  himfelf 
on  the  flairs,  and  faid,  "  Pray'  remember  the; 
gaiter!''  I  gave  him  three  halfpence;  on  whicKi 
he  faluted  me  with  the  heartier!  imprecation  orii 
m,y  .head  I  had  ever  heard.  At  the  door  flood  the: 
crofs  maid,  who  alio  accofted  me  with— u  Pray 
remember  the  chamber-maid  ! "  ft  Yes,  yes,"  faid  I 
ly  iC  Lmalllong  remember  your  moft  ill-manrier:- 
ed  behaviour,  and  fhameful  incivility;"  and  fo  II 
gave  her  nothing.  I  hope  fhe  was  flung  and! 
nettled- at  my  reproof: ,  however,  fhe  flrove  to 
ftifle  her  anger  by  a  contemptuous,  loud,  horfe 
laugh.  Thus  I  left  Windfor.  literally  followed  by 
abufe  and  curfes. 

I  took  my  way  through  Slough  by  Salt  Hill,, 
to  Maidenhead.  At  Salt  Hill,  which  can  hardly 
be  called  even  a  village,  I  faw  a  barber's  ibop; 
and  fo  1  refolved  to  get  myfelf  both  lhaved  and 
dreffed.  For  putting  my  hair  a  little  in  order,  and 
lhaving  me,  1  was  forcedr  to  pay  him  a  (hilling. 

Between  Salt  Hill  and  Maidenhead,  I  met  with 
the  firft  very  remarkable  and  alarming  adventure 
that  has  occurred  during  my  pilgrimage. 

Hitherto  I  had  fcarcely  met  a  fingle  foot  paf- 
fenger,  whilrt  coaches  without  number  every  mo- 
ment rolled  paft  me;  for  there  are  few  roads, 
even  in  England,  more  crowded  than  this,  which, 
leads  to  Bath  and  Briftol,  as  well  as  to  Oxford. 

lnow 
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t  now  alfo  began  to  meet  numbers  of  people  on 
1  horfeback. 

In  one  place  the  road  led  along  a  low,  funken 

piece  of  ground,  between  high   trees,  lb  that  I 

'  could  not  fee  far  before  me,  when  a  fellow,  in  a 

-brown  frock  and  round  hat,  with  a  Itick  in  his 

Vhanda  great  deal  Itrongerthan  mine,  came  up  to 

me.     His  countenance  immediately  (truck  me, 

|;qs  having  in  it  fomething  fufpicious.     He,  how- 

;  ever,  parted  me;  bufbefore  I  was  aware,  he  turn- 

t  ed  back,  and  aiked  me  for  a  halfpenny,  to  buy; 

j  as  he  faid,  fome  bread,  as  he  had   ate  nothing 

'•  that  day.     I  felt  in  my  pocket,  and  found  that 

il  had  no  halfpence;  no,  nor  even  a  fixpence;  in 

ifhort,  nothing  but  millings.     I  told  him  the  cir- 

cumftance,  which  I  hoped  would  excufe  nie:  on 

which  he  faid,  with  an  air  and  manner,  the  drift 

^of  which  I  could  not  uhderfhnd,  »'  God  blefsmy 

I  foul ! "   This  drew  my  attention  flill  clofer  to  the 

jjhuge,  brawny  nft,,  which  grafped  his  ftick;  and 

I  determined  immediately  to  put  my  hand  in  my 

ipocket,  and  give  him  a  {hilling.     Meanwhile  a 

!  coach  came  up.     The  fellow  thanked  me,  and 

'  went  on.     Had  the  coach  come  a  moment  fooner 

;  I  mould  not  eafily  have  given  him  the  milling: 

which,    God   knows,    I    could  not   well    fpare. 

Whether  this  was  a  footpad  or  not/ 1,  will  not 

pretend  to  fayj  but  he  had  every  appearance  of 

it. 

I  new  came  to  Maidenhead  Bridge,  which  is 
five  and  twenty  Englilh  miles  from  London. 

The  Englifh  mile-ftones  gave  me  much  plea- 
fure;  and  they  certainly  are  a  great  convenience 
to  travellers.  For,  befides  the  diftance  from 
London,  every  mile-ltone  informs  you,  ^that  to 
the  next  place  is  fo  many  miles ;  and  where  there 
H  2    -  are 
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are  crofs-roads,  there  are  dire&ion-pofts,  fo  that 
it  is  hardly  poffible  to  lofe  one's  felf  in  walking. 

From  Maidenhead  Bridge  there  is  a  delightful  I 
profpect  towards  a  hill,  which  extends  itfelf  along 
the  right  bank  of  the  Thames:  and  on  the  top 
of  it  there  are  two  beautiful  country  feats.  The  i 
neareft  is  called  Taplow,  and  a  little  farther  iss 
Cliefden,  both  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  InchU- 
quin. 

Thefe  villas  have  green  meadows  in  front,  and! 
are  embofomed  in  thick  woods,  which  are  alto»- 
gether  moft  charming. 

My  knowledge  of  places  on  the  road  I  gained  I 
chiefly  from  my  Englifli  guide ;  which  I  conitant-  • 
ly  had  in  my  hand;  and  in  which  every  thing; 
mod  worthy  of  notice,  vin  every  mile,  is  marked. . 
Thefe  notices  I  got  confirmed  or  refuted  by  the  I 
people  at  whofe  houfes  I  flopped  j  who  wondered  I 
how  a  foreigner  became  fo  well  acquainted  with  I 
their  country. 

Maidenhead  is  a  place  of  little  note :  for  fomc  l 
mulled  ale,  which  I  deured  them  to  make  me,  I 
was  obliged  to  pay  nine-pence.  I  fancy  they  did  I 
not  here  take  me  to  be  either  a  great  or  a  very 
rich- man.  For  I  heard  them  fay,  as  t  paflcd  on, 
"  A  ftoqt  fellow ! "  This,  though  perhaps  not  un- 
true, did  not  feem  to  found  in  my  ears  as  very 
refpecfcful.. 

From  hence  I  went  to  Henley,  which  is  ele- 
iTen  miles  from  Maidenhead,  and  thirty-fix  from 
London. 

Having  walked  pretty  fad  for  fix  Englifli  miles 
together,  and  being  now  only  five  miles  from 
Henley,  I  came  to  a  rifing  ground,  where  there 
juft  happened  to  be  a  mile-ftone,  near  which  X 
fat  down  to  enjoy  one  of  the  woft  delightful  pro* 

fpe&s  i 
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fpefts:  the  contemplation  of  which  I  recommend 
to  everyone,  who  may  ever  happen  to  reach  this 
fpot*.  Clofe  before  me  role  a  ibft  hill,  full  of 
green  corn-fields,  fenced  with  quick  hedges  j  and 
at  the  top  it  was  encircled  with  a  wood. 

At  fome  little  diitance,  in  a  large  femicircle, 
one  green  hill  rofe  after  another,  all  around  me, 

i  gently  railing  themfelves  aloft  from  the  banks!' of 
the   Thames,  and   on    which    woods,  meadows, 

i  arable  lands,  and  villages,  were  iiuerfperled  in 
the  greatefr.  and  raoft  beautiful  variety  5  'whilft  at 

i  their  foot,  the  Thames  meandered,  in  moft  pic- 
turefque  windings,  among  villages,  gentlemen's 
feats,  and  green  vales. 

The  banks  of  the  Thames  are  every  where  beau- 
tiful, every  where  charming:  how  delighted  was 
I  with  the  light  of  it,  when,  having  loit  it  for  a 
ihort  time,  I  fuddenly  and  uhexpe&edly  faw  it 
again  with  all  its  beautiful  banks.  In  the  vale 
below,  flocks  were  feeding ;  and  from  the  hills, 
I  heard  the  iweet  chimes  of  diltant  bells. 

The  circumftance  that  renders  thefe  Englifh 
profpecfs  fo  enchantingly  beautiful,  is  a  concur^ 
rence  and  union  of  the  tout  enjemhle.  Every  thing 
coincides  and  confpires  tcurender  them  tine,  mov- 
ing pictures.  It  is  impoffible  to  name,  or  6nd  a 
fpot,  on  which  the  eye  would  not  delight  to 
dwell.  Any  of  the  l.eaft  beautiful  of  the  land- 
fcapes  I  have  noticed  in  England,  would  in  Ger- 
many, be  deemed  a  paradife. 

Reinforced,  as  it  were,  by  this  gratifying  pro- 
fpecf,  to  fupport  freih  fatigues,  I  now  walked  a 

*  It  is  the  opening  view  of  Hurley  bottom  5  and  it  does  cre- 
dit to  cur  traveller's  taite  to  admire  it,  for  it  is.  indeed  delight- 
ful. 

H  3  quick 
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quick  pace,  both  up  and  down  hills,  the  five  re* 
maining  miles  to  Henley 5  where  I  arrived  about 
four  in  the  afternoon. 

To  the  left,  juft  before  I  got  to  Henley,  on 
this  fide  of  the  Thames,  I  faw  on  a  hill  a  fin© 
park  and  a  magnificent  country  feat,  belonging 
to  General  Conway. 

Juft  before  my  entrance  into  Henley,  I  walk- 
ed a  little,  directly  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames; 
and  fat  down  in  the  high  grafs,  whilftoppofite  to 
me,  on  the  other  fide,  lay  the  park  on  the  hill. 
As  I  was  a  little  tired,  I  fell  afleep,  and  when  I 
awaked,  the  laft  rays  of  the  fetting  fun  juft  (hone 
upon  me. 

Invigorated  by  this  fweet,  though  fhort  {lum- 
ber, I  walked  on,  and  entered  the  town.  Its  ap- 
pearance, however,  indicated  that  it  was  too  fine 
a  place  for  me,  and  fo  I  determined  to  ftop  at  an 
alehoufe  on  the  road  fidej  fuch  a  one  as  the 
Vicar  of  Wakefield  well  calls  <l  the  refort  of  in^ 
digence  and  frugality." 

The  worft  of  it  was,  no  one,  even  in  thefe 
places  of  refuge,  would  take  me  in.  Yet,  on  this 
road,  I  met  two  farmers,  the  firft  of  whom  I 
aflted,  whether  he  thought  I,  could  get  a  night's 
lodging  at  a  houfe  which  I  faw  at  a  diftance,  by 
the  road  fide.  "  Yes,  Sir,  I  dare  fay  you  may ! " 
he  replied-  But  he  was  miftaken:  when  I  came 
there,  1  was  accofted  with  that  fame  harfh  faluta-f 
tion,  which  though,  alas!  no  longer  quite  new 
to  me,  was  ftill  unpleafing  to  ray  ears,  "  We 
have  got  no  beds 5  you  can't  flay  here  to-night! *" 
It  was  the  fame  at  another  houfe  on  the  road  :  I 
was  therefore  obliged  to  determine  to  walk  on  as 
far  as  Nettlebed,  which  was  five  miles  farther^ 
where  1  arrived  rather  late  in  the  evening. 

Every 
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Every  thing  feemed  to  be  alive  in  this  little 
village;  there  was  a  party  of  militia,  who  were 
dancing,  ringing,  and  making  merry.  Imme- 
diately on  my  entrance  into  the  village,  the  firft: 
houfe  that  I  faw,  lying  on  my  left,  was  an  inn, 
from  which,  as  ufual  in  England,  a  large  beam 
extended  acrofs  the  ftreet  to  the  oppofite  houfe, 
from  which  hung  dangling  an  aftoniihing  large 
iign>  with  the  name  of  the  proprietor. 

"  May  1  flay  here  to-night?"  I  aiked  with  ea- 
ger nefs  :  "Why,  yes,  you  may;"  an  anfwer 
which,  however  cold  and  furly,  made  me  ex- 
ceedingly happy. 

They  (hewed  me  into  the  kitchen,  and  {et  me 
down  to  fup  at  the  fame  table  with  fome  foldiers 
and  the  fervants.  I  now,  for  the  firft  time,  found 
myfelf  in  one  of  thofe  kitchens  which  1  had  fo 
|  often  read  of  in  Fielding's  fine  novels;  and  which 
certainly  give  one,  on  the  whole,  a  very  accurate 
idea  of  Engiifli  manners. 

While  I  was  eating,  a  poft-chaife  drove  up; 
and  in  a  moment  both  the  folding- doors  were 
thrown  open,  and  the  whole  houfe  let  in  motion, 
in  order  to  receive,  with  all  due  refpect,  thefe 
guefts,  who,  no  doubt,  were  iuppofed  to  be  per- 
fons  of  confequence.  The  gentlemen  alighted, 
however,  only  for  a  moment,  and  called  for  no- 
thing but  fome  beer,  and  then  drove  away  again* 
Notwithstanding,  the  people  of  the  houfe  be- 
haved to  them  with  all  pomble  attention,  for  they 
came  in  a  poft-chaife. 

When  I  retired,  I  was  ihewn  into  a  carpeted 
bed-room,  with  a  very  good  bed;  and  next  morn- 
ing I  put  on  clean  linen,  and  dreffed  myfelf  as 
well  as  I  could.  And  uow,  when  1  thus  made 
my  appearance,  they  did  not,  as  they  had  the 

evening 
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evening  before,  <hew  me  into  the  kitchen,  but 
into  the  parlour ;  a  room  that  feemed  to  be  al- 
lotted for  ftrangers,  on  the  ground  floor.  I  was 
alfo  now  addreifed  by  the  moil  refpectful  term, 
Sir ;  whereas,  the  evening  before  I  had  been  call- 
ed only  Matter. 

It  being  Sunday,  all  the  family  were  in  their 
beft  attire.  I  now  began  to  be  much  pleafed 
with  this  village,  and  fo  I  refolved  to  flop  at  it 
for  the  day,  and  attend  divine  fervice.  For  this 
purpofe  I  borrowed  a  prayer-book  of  my  hoft. 
Mr.  Tiling  was  his  name,  which  flruck  me  the 
more,  perhaps,  becaufe  it  is  a  very  common 
name  in  Germany.  During  my  breakfaft,  I  read 
over  feveral  parts  of  the  Engiiih  liturgy. 

Its  being  called  a  prayer-book,  rather  than, 
like  ours,  a  hymn-book,  arifes  from  the  nature 
of  the  Engiiih  fervice,  which  is  compofed  very 
little  of  iinging  ;  and  almoft  entirely  of  praying. 
The  Pfalms  of  David,  however,  are  here  tranflat- 
ed  into  Englifh  verfe,  and  are  generally  printed 
at  the  end  of  Engiiih  prayer-books. 

The  prayer-book,  which  my  landlord  lent  me,' 
was  quite  a  family  piece;  for  all  his  children's' 
births  and  names,  and  alfo  his  own  wedding-day, 
were  very  carefully  fet  down  in  it.  Even  on  this 
account  alone  the  book  would  not  have  been  un- 
interefting  to  me. 

At  half  paft  nine  the  fervice  began.  Dire6tly 
oppofite  to  the  inn,  the  boys  of  the  village  were 
all  drawn  up,  as  if  they  had  been  recruits  to  be 
drilled:  all  well-looking,  healthy  lads,  neat  and 
decently  dreffed,  and  with  their  hair  cut  fhort, 
and  combed  on  the  forehead,  according  to  the1 
£nglifh  fafliion.  Their  bofoms  were  open,  and 
the  white  frills  of  their  fbirt*  turned  back  on  - 

eack 
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each  fide.  They  feemed  to  be  drawn  up  here, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  village,  merely  to  wait 
the  arrival  of  the  clergyman. 

At  length  came  the  parfon  on  horfeback.  The 
boys  pulled  off  their  hats,  and  all  made  him  very 
low  bows.  He  appeared  to  be  rather  an  elderly 
man,  and  wore  his  own  hair,  round  and  decently 
drefled  ;  or  rather  curling  naturally. 

The  bell  now  rung  in,  and  fo  I  too,  with  a  fort 
of  fecret,  proud  fenfation,  as  if  I  alfo  had  been 
an  Englilhman,  went  with  my  prayer-book  un- 
der my  arm  to  church,  along  with  the  reft  of 
I  the  congregation ;  and  when  I  got  into  the 
church,  the  clerk  very  civilly  feated  me  clofe  to 
the  pulpit. 

Nothing  can  poffibly  be  more  flmple,  apt,  and 
becoming  than  the  few  decorations  of  this  church. 

Dire&ly  over  the  altar,  on  two  tables,  in  large 
letters,  the  ten  commandments  were  written. 
There  furely  is  much  wifdom  and  propriety  in 
thus  placing,  full  in  the  view  of  the  people,  the 
fum  and  fubftance  of  all  morality. 

Under  the  pulpit,  near  the  fteps  that  led  up  to 
it,  was  a  deik,  from  which  the  clergyman  read 
the  liturgy.  The  refponfes  were  all  regularly 
made  by  the  clerk,  the  whole  congregation  join- 
ing occafionally,  though  but  in  a  low  voice. 

The  Engliih  fervice  rauft  needs  be  exceedingly 
fatiguing  to  the  officiating  minifier,  inafmuch 
as,  befides  a  fermon,  the  greateft  part  of  the  li- 
turgy falls  to  his  inare  to  read,  befides  the  pfalms 
and  two  leffons.  The  joining  of  the  whole  con^ 
gregation  in  prayer  has  fomething  exceedingly 
folemn  and  affecting  in  it. 

The  fervice  was  now  pretty  well  advanced, 
when  I  obferved  fome  little  fttr  in  the  defkj  the 
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clerk  was  bufy,  and  they  feemed  to  be  preparing" 
for  fometbing  new  and  folemn  ;  and  I  alfo  per- 
ceived feveral  mulical  inftruments.  The  clergy- 
man now  flopped,  and  the  clerk  then  faid,  in  a 
loud  voice,  "  Let  us  ring  to  the  praife  and  glory 
of  God,  the  forty-feventh  pfalm." 

I  cannot  well  exprefs  how  affecting  and  edi- 
fying it  feemed  to  me,  to  hear  this  whole,  order- 
ly, and  decent  congregation,  in  this  fmall,  coun- 
try church,  joining  together,  with  vocal  and  in- 
ftrumental  mufic,  in  the  praife  Of  their  Maker. 
It  was  the  more  grateful,  as  having  been  per- 
formed, not  by  mercenary  muficians,  but  by  the 
peaceful  and  pious  inhabitants  of  this  fweet  vil- 
lage. I  can  hardly  figure  to  myfelf  any  offering 
more  likely  to  be  grateful  to  God* 

The  congregation  fang  and  prayed  alternately 
feveral  times;  and  the  tunes  of  the  pfalms  were, 
particularly  lively  and  cheerful,  though,  at  the 
fame  time,  fufficiently  grave,  and  uncommonly 
interetting.  I  am  a  warm  admirer  of  all  facred 
mufic;  and  I  cannot  but  add,  that  that  of. the 
church  of  England  is  particularly  calculated  to 
raife  the  heart  to  devotion.  I  own  it  often  af- 
fe6ted  me  even  to  tears. 

The  clergyman  now  flood  up,  and  made  a 
ftiort,  but  very  proper  difcourfe  on  this  text: 
"  Not  all  they  who  fay,  Lord,  Lord!  (hall  enter 
the  kingdom  of  heaven."  His  language  was  par- 
ticularly plain,  though  forcible;  his  arguments 
were  no  lefs  plain,  convincing,  and  earned;  but 
Contained  nothing  that  was  particularly  ftriking. 

This  clergyman  had  not  perhaps  a  very  pre- 
polieffing  appearance :  I  thought  him  alfo  a  little 
diftant  and  referved ;  and  I  did  not  quite  like  his 

returning 
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returning  the  bows  of  the  farmers  with  a  very 
formal  nod. 

I  ftaid  till  the  fervice  was  quite  over ;  and  then 
went  out  of  the  church  with  the  congregation, 
and  amufed  myfelf  with  reading  the  infcriptions 
on  the  tomb-ftones,  in  the  church-yard f  which, 
in  general,  are  Ampler,  more  pathetic,  and  bet- 
ter written  than  ours. 

There  were  fome  of  them  which,  to  be  fure, 
were  ludicrous  and  laughable  enough.  Among 
thefe  is  one  on. the  tomb  of  a  fmith,  which,  on, 
account  of  its  Angularity,  I  copied. 

My  fledge  andanvll  lie  declin'd, 

My  bellows  too  nave  loft  their  wind  j 

My  fire's  extinft,  my  forge  decay'd, 

And  in  the  duft  my  vice  is  laid  j 

My  coals  are  fpenr/,  my  iron's  gone, 

My  nails  are  drove,  my  work  is  done. 

In  the  body  of  the  church  I  faw  a  marble  mo*, 
nuraent  of  a  fon  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Wallis, 
with  the  following  Ample  and  affecting  inscrip- 
tion: 

The  fame  good  fenfe  which  qualified  him  for  every  public    * 
employment, 
Taught  him  to  fpend  his  life  here  in  retirement. 

All  the  farmers  whom  I  faw  here,  were  drefT- 
ed,  not  as  ours  are,  in  coarfe  frocks,  but  with, 
fome  tafte,  in  fine,  good  cloth;  and  were  to  be 
dirtinguiihed  from  the  people  of  the  town,  not  {o 
much  by  their  dreis,  as  by  the  greater  limplicity 
and  modefty  of  their  behaviour. 

Some  foldiers,  who  probably  were  ambitious 
of  being  thought  to  know  the  world,  and  to  be 
wits;  joined  me,  as  I  was  logking  at  the  church, 

and 
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and  Teemed  to  be  quite  aihamed  of  it ;  as  they 
laid,  it  was  only  a  very  miferable  church.  On 
whicti  I  took  the  liberty  to  inform  them,  that  no 
church  could  be  miferable,  which  contained  or- 
derly and  good  people. 

I  (laid  here  to  dinner.  In  the  afternoon  there 
was  no  fervice ;  the  young  people,  however,  went 
to  church,  and  there  fang  fome  few  pfalms. 
Others  of  the  congregation  were  alfo  prefent. 
This  was  condufted  with  fo  much  decorum,  that 
I  could  hardly  help  confidering  it  as  actually  a 
kind  of  church  fervice.  I  ftaid,  with  great  plea- 
fure,  till  this  meeting  alfo  was  over. 

I  feemed,  indeed,  to  be  enchanted,  and  as  if  I 
could  not  leave  this  village.  Three  times  did  I 
get  off,  in  order  to  go  on  farther,  and  as  often 
returned,  more  than  half  refolved  to  fpend  a 
week,  or  more,  in  my  favourite  Nettlebed. 

But  the  recollection  that  I  had  but  a  few  weeks 
to  ftay  in  England,  and  that  I  muft  fee  Derby- 
fbire,  at  length  drove  me  away.  I  caft  back 
many  a  longing,  lingering  look  on  the  little 
church  fteeple,  and  thofe  hofpitable  friendly 
roofs,  where,  all  that  morning,  I  had  found  my- 
felf  fo  perfectly  at  home. 

It  was  now  nearly  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon when  I  left  this  place;  and  I  was  ftill  eigh- 
teen miles  from  Oxford.  However,  I  intended 
to  make  more  than  one  ftage  to  Oxford,  that  feat 
of  theMufes,  and  fo,  by  paffing  the  night  about 
rive  miles  from  it,  to  reach  it  in  good  time  next 
morning. 

The  road  from  Nettlebed  feemed  to  me  but  as 
one,  long,  fine  gravel-walk  in  a  neat  garden. 
And  my  pace  in  it  was  varied,  like  that  of  one 

walking 
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^walking  in  a  garden  :  I  fometimes  walked  quick, 
then  flow,  and  then  fat  down  and  read  Milton. 

"When  I  had  got  about  eight  miles  from  Nettle- 
bed,  and  was  now  not  far  from  Dorchefter,  I 
had  the  Thames  at  fome  diftance  on  my  leftj 
and  on  the  oppofite  fide,  I  faw  an  extenfive  hill, 
behind  which  a  tall  maft  feemed  to  rife.  This 
led  me  to  fuppofe,  that  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
hill  there  mutf  needs  alfo  be  a  river.  The  pro- 
fpect  I  promifed  myfelf  from  this  hill  could  not 
poflibly  be  paffedj  and  fo  I  went  out  of  the  road 
to  the  left,  over  a  bridge  acrofs  the  Thames,  and 
mounted  the  hill,  always  keeping  the  maft  in 
view.  When  I  had  attained  the  fummit,  I  found, 
and  not  without  fome  fhame,  and  much  chagrin, 
that  it  was  all  an  illufion.  There  was,  in  fa&, 
nothing  before  me  but  a'great  plain:  and  the 
mad  had  been  fixed  there,  either  as  a  May-pole 
only,  or  to  entice  curious  people  out  of  their 
way. 

I  therefore  now  again,  flowly  and  fullenly,  de- 
scended the  hill,  at  the  bottom  of  which  was  a 
houfe,  where  feveral  people  were  looking  out  of 
the  window,  and,  as  1  fuppofed,  laughing  at  me* 

Not  far  from  Dorchefter  I  had  another  delight- 
ful view.  The  country  here  became  fo  fine,  that 
I  positively  could  not  prevail  on  myfelf  to  quit  it, 
and  fo  I  laid  myfelf  down  on  the  green  turf, 
which  was  fo  frefh  and  fweet,  that  I  could  al- 
moft  have  been  contented,  like  Nebuchadnezzar, 
to  have  grazed  on  it.  The  moon  was  at  the  full; 
the  fun  darted  his  laft  parting  rays  through  the 
green  hedges;  to  all  which  was  added,  the  over- 
powering fragrance  of  the  meadows,  the  diverfi- 
fied  fong  of  the  birds,  the  hills  that  fkirted  the 
Thames,  fome  of  them  of  a  light,  and  others  of 
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a  dark,,  green  hue;  with  the  tufted  tops  of  trees' 
difperfed  here  and  there  among  them. 

I  arrived  rather  iate  at  Dorchefter.  This  is 
only  a  lmall  place,  but  there  is  in  it  a  large  and 
noble  old  church.  As  I  was  walking  along,  I  few 
feveral  ladies,  with  their  heads  dreffed,  leaning 
out  of  their  windows,  or  Handing  before  the 
houfes;  and  this  made  me  conclude,  that  this 
was  too  fine  a  place  for  me  j  and  fo  1  determined 
to  walk  on  to  Nuneham,  which  place  is  only  five 
miles  from  Oxford.  When  I  reached  Nuneham' 
I  was  not  a  little  tired,  and  it  was  alfo  quite  dark. 

The  place  confifis  of  two  rows  of  low,  neat 
houfes,  built  clofe  to  each  other,  and  as  regular 
and  uniform  as  a  London  flreet.  All  the  doors 
feemed  to  be  fhut;  and  even  a  light  was  to  be 
feen  only  in  a  few  of  them. 
;  At  length,  quite  at  the  end  of  the  place,  I 
perceived  a  great  fign  hanging  acrofs  the  ftreet, 
and  the  laft  houie  to  the  left  was  the  inn,  at 
which  every  thing  feemed  to  beftill  in  motion. 

I  entered  without  ceremony,  and  told  them  * 
my  errand;  which  was,  that  I  intended  to  fleet) 
there  that  night.  "By  no  means l"  was  the  an- 
fvver ;  "it  was  utterly  impoffible;  the  whole 
iioufe  was  full,  and  all  their  beds  engaged;  and, 
as  I  had  come  fo  far,  I  might  even  as  well  walk 
on  the  remaining  rive  miles  to  Oxford." 

Being  very  hungry,  I  requested  that,  at  leaft, 
they  would  give  me  fomething  to  eat.  To  this 
they  anfwered,  that,  as  I  could  not  flay  all  night 
there,  it. would  be  more  proper  for  me  to  fup 
where  I  lodged,  and  fo  I  might  go  on. 

At  length,  quite  humbled  by  the  untoward- 
nefs  of  my  circum  fiances,  I  a  Iked  for  a  pot  of 
beer,  and  that  they  did  vouchufe  to  give  me, 

for 
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for  -ready  money  only  :  but  a  bit  of  bread,  tc 
eat  with  it,  for  which  alia  I  would  willingly 
havepaid,  they  peremptorily  refufed  me. 

Such  unparalltrled\inhofpitality  I  really  could 
not  have  expected  in  an  Engliih  inn::  but,  re- 
folving,- with  a:  kind  of  fpiteful  indignation,  to 
fee  how  far  their  inhumanity  would  carry  them, 
I  begged  that  they  would  only  let  me  fleep  on  a 
bench,  and  mereh'rgive>meftouiV:rcom  >  adding, 
that  if  they  would, grant  me  that  boooohly,  I 
would  pay  them  the,  fame  as  for  a  bed  ;  for,  that 
I  was  fo  tired <X  ceuid -not .-proceed..  Even  in  the 
moment  that  I  was  humbly  foiiciting  this  hum- 
ble boon,  they  banged  the  door  to  full  in  my 
face. 

•  As  here,  in  a  fmall  village,  they  had  refufed 
to  receive,  me,  it  feemed  to  be  prefumption  to 
hope,  that  I  mould  gain  admittance  at  Oxford. 
What  could  I.  do  ?  I  was  much  tired,  and  fo  as 
it  was  not  a  very  cold  night,  I  refolved  to. pals 
it. in. the  open  air.  In  this- resolution,  bouncing 
from  the  door,  I  went  to  look  out  for  a  conve- 
nient fpo.t  for  that  purpofe,  in  an  adjoining  field, 
beneath  fome  friendly  tree.  Juft  as I  had  found 
a  place,  which  I  thought  would  do,  and  was 
going  to  pull  off  my  great  coat,  to  lay  under 
my  head,  by  way  of  pillow,  I  heard  fome  one 
behind  me,  following  me  with  a  quick  pace.  At 
firftj  I  was  alarmed,  but  my  fears  were  foon 
_  .difpelled  by  a  voice  afking,  ft  if  I  would  accept 
or"  company." 

As  little  as  any  one  is  to  be  trailed,  -who  thus 
follows  you  into  a  field  in  a  dark  night,  yet'  it 
.was  a  pleafure  to  me  to  find  that  there -we're' ftill 
.fome  beings  not  quite  inhuman  ;  and  at  leaft 
•■one .  perfon,  who  ftill  interested  himfelf -about 
1  2  me; 
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me :  I  therefore  (topped,  and  as  he  came  up 
to  me,  he  faid  that  if  I  was  a  good  walker,  we 
might  keep  each  other  company,  as  he  was  alfq» 
going  to  Oxford.  I  readily  accepted  of  his  pro- 
pofal,  and  lb  we  immediately  fet  off  together. 

Now,  as  I  could  not  tell  whether  my  travel- 
ling companion  was  to  be  trufted  or  not,  I  foon 
took  an  opportunity  to  let  him  know  that  I  was 
poor  and  much  diftreifed.  To  confirm  this,  I 
told  him  of  the  inhumanity  with  which  I  had 
juft  been  treated  at  the  inn  ;  where  they  refufed 
a  poor  wanderer  fo  much  as  a  place  to  lay  his 
head,  or  even  a  morfel  of  bread  for  his  money. 

My  companion  fomewhat  excufed  the  people, 
by  faying,  that  the  houfe  was  really  full  of  peo- 
ple, who  had  been  at  work  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  now  flept  there.  But  that  they  had 
refufed  me  a  bit  of  bread,  he  certainly  could 
not  juftify.  As  we  went  along,  other  topics  of 
converfation  were  ftarted,  and,  among  other 
things,  he  afked  me  where  I  came  from  that 
day  ? 

I  anfwered,  from  Nettlebed,  and  added,  that 
I  had  attended  divine  fervice  there  that  morning. 

As  you  probably  paifed  through  Dorchelter, 
this  afternoon,  faid  he,  you  might  have  heard 
me  preach  alfo,  had  you  come  into  the  church 
there,  for  that  is  my  curacy,  from  which  I  am 
juft  come,  and  am  now  returning  to  Oxford.  So 
you  are  a  clergyman,  faid  I,  quite  overjoyed  that, 
in  a  dark  night,  I  had  met  a  companion  on  the 
road,  who  was  of  the  fame  proreilion  as  my- 
felf.  And  I  alfo,  faid  I,  am  a  preacher  of  the 
gofpel,  though  not  of  this  country.  And  now, 
I  thought  it  right  to  give  him  to  underftand 
that  it  was  not,  as  I  had  before  intimated,  out 

of 
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out  of  abfolute  po\erty,  but  with  a  view  of  be- 
coming better  acquainted  with  men  and.  man^ 
ners,  that  i  thus  travelled  on  toot.  He  was  as 
much  pleated  with  this  agreeable  meeting  as 
myfelfj  and  before  we. took  a  ftep  farther,  we 
cordially  fhook  hands. 

He  now  began  to  addrefs  me  in  Latin,  and 
on  my  anfwering  him  in  that  language,  whjch 
I.  attempted  to  pronounce  according  to  the  Eng- 
liih  manner  of  fpeaking  it,  he  applauded  me 
not  a  little  for  my  correct  pronunciation. 

The  converfation  now  turned  on  various  theo- 
logical matters  j  and  among  others  on  the  novel 
notions  of  a  Dr.  Prieftly,  whom  he  roundly 
blamed.  I  was  not  at  all  difpofed  to  difpute. 
that  point  with  him,  and  fo,  profefTmg  with 
great  fincerity,  a  high  efieem  for  the  church 
of  England,  and  great  refpecVand  regard  for  its 
clergy,  I  feemed  to  gain  his  good  opinion. 

Beguiling  the  tedioufnefs  of  the  road  by  fuch 
difcourfe,  we  were  now  got,  almoft  without 
knowing  it,  quite  to  Oxford. 

As  we  entered  the  town,  now,  fays  my  com- 
panion, I  introduce  you  into  Oxford,  by  one  of 
the  fineft,  the  longeit,  and  molt  beautiful  ftreets, 
not  only  in  this  city,  but  in  England,  and  I  may 
fafely  add,  in  all  Europe. 

The  beauty  and  the  magnificence  of  the  ftreet 
I  could  not  difiinguiili ;  but  of  its  length  1  was? 
perftrcily  fentible  by  my  fatigue}  for  I  thought 
it  would  have  no  end  ;  nor  had  I  any  afinrance 
that  1  mould  be  able  to  find, a  bed  for  myfelf  in- 
all  this  famous  flreet.  At  length  my  companion 
{topped  to  take  leave  of  me,  and  faid,  he  mould 
now  go  to  his  college. 

I  3  And 
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And  I,  faid  I,  will  feat  myfelf  for  the  night 
on  this  ftone-bench,  and  await  the  morning,  as 
it  will  be  in  vain  for  me,  I  imagine,  to  look  for 
fhelter  in  a  houfe  at  this  time  of  night. 

Seat  yourfelf  on  a  ttone,  faid  my  companion, 
and  fliook  his  head  :  No  !  no  !  come  along  with 
rne  to  a  neighbouring  ale-houfe,  where,  it  is 
poffible,  they  mayn't  be  gone  to  bed,  and  we 
may  yet  find  company.  We  went  on,  a  few 
houfes  farther,  and  then  knocked  at  a  door.  It 
was  then  nearly  twelve.  They  readily  let  us  in  ; 
but  how  great  was  my  aftonifliment,  when,  on 
our  being  fhewn  into  a  room  on  the  left,  I  faw 
feveral  gentlemen  in  academic  drefs,  fitting 
round  a  large  table,  each  with  his  pot  of  beer 
before  him.  My  travelling  companion  intro- 
duced me  to  them,  as  a  German  clergyman, 
whom  he  could  not  fufficiently  praife,  for  my 
correct  pronunciation  of  the  Latin,  my  ortho- 
doxy, and  my  good  walking. 

I  now  faw  myfelf,  in  a  moment  as  it  were, 
all  at  once  transported  into  the  midft  of  a  com- 
pany, all  apparently  very  refpe&able  men,  but 
all  ftrangers  to  me.  And  it  appeared  to  me  ex- 
traordinary, that  I  lhould,  thus  at  midnight,  be 
in  Oxford,  in  a  large  company  of  Oxonian 
clergy,  without  well  knowing  how  I  had  got 
there.  Mean  while,  however,  I  took  all  the 
pains  in  my  power  to  recommend  myfelf  to  my 
company,  and,  in  the  courfe  of  conversation,  I 
gave  them  as  good  an  account  as  I  could  of  our 
German  universities,  neither  denying,  nor  con- 
cealing, that,  now  and  then,  we  had  riots  and 
disturbances.  «  O,  we  are  very  unruly  here, 
too,"  faid  one  of  the  gentlemen,  as  he  took  a 
fcearty  draught  out  of  his  pot  of  beer,  and  knock- 
ed 
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©d  on  the  table  with  his  hand.  The  convention 
now  became  louder;  more  general,  and  a  little 
cor  fu  fed  :  they  enquired  after  Mr.  Bruns,  at 
prefent  Profeffor  at  Helmftadt,  and  who  was 
known  by  many  of  them. 

Among  thefe  gentlemen,  there  was  one  of  the 
name  of  Clerk,  who  feemed  ambitious  to  pafs 
for  a  great  wit,  which  he  attempted,  by  ftarting 
fundry  objections  to  the  Bible.  I  mould  have 
liked  him  better,  if  he  had  confined  himfelf  to 
punning  and  playing  on  his  own  name,  by  tell- 
ing us,  again  and  again,  that  he  mould  (till  be, 
at  leafr,  a  Clerk,  even  though  he  fhould  never 
become  a  clergyman.  Upon  the  whole,  how- 
ever, he  was,  in  his  way,  a  man  of  fome  hu<- 
mour,  and  an  agreeable  companion. 

On  one  or  two  occafions,  where  he  weakly  and 
impioufly  attempted  to  be  witty  at  the  expence 
of  Scripture,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  able 
to  convict  him  of  his  ignorance  of  its  language 
and  meaning. 

After  this  he  remained  quiet;  and  made  na 
farther  objections  to  the  Bible.  My  health  was, 
therefore,  drank  in  ftrong  ale;  which,  as  my 
company  feemed  to  like  fo  much,  1  was  forry  I 
could  not  like.  It  either  intoxicated  or  ftupified 
me  j  and  I  do  think  it  overpowers  one  much 
fooner  than  fo  much  wine  would.  The  conver- 
fation  now  turned  on  many  other  different  fob-* 
jects.  At  lafl,  when  morning  drew  near,  Mr. 
Maud,  the  gentleman  who  introduced  me,  fud- 
denly  exclaimed,  rather  emphatically,  I  muft 
read  prayers  this  morning  at  AH  Soul's  ! 

Before  he  went  away,  however,  he  invited 
me  to  go  and  fee  him  in  the  morning;  and  very 
politely  offered  himfelf  te  ihew  jne  the  curious 

tie* 
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ties  of  Oxford.  The  reft  of  the  company  now 
alfo  difperfed  \  and  as  I  had  once,  though  in  fo 
lingular  a  manner,  been  introduced  iuto  fo.  re- 
putable a  fociery,  the  people  of  the  houfe  made 
no  difficulty  of  giving  me  lodging,  but,  with 
great  civility,  ihewed  me  a  very  decent  bed- 
chamber. I  am  amarned,  however,  to  own,  that 
next  morning,  when  I  awoke,  I  nad  got  fo 
dreadful  a  head-ach,  from  the  copious  and  nu- 
merous toafts  of  my  jolly  and  reverend  friends, 
that  I  could  not  poffibly  get  up  ;  ftill  lefs  could 
I  wait  on  Mr.  Maud  at  his  college*. 

The  inn  where  I  was,  goes  by  the  name  of 
The  Mitre.  Compared  "to  Windfor,  I  there  found 
prince-like  attendance.  Being,  perhaps,  a  little 
elevated  the  preceding  evening,  I  had,  in  the 
gaiety,  or  perhaps  in  the  vanity  of  my  heart, 
told  the  waiter,  that  he  muit  not  think,  becaufe 
I  came  on  foot,  that  therefore  I  iliould  give  him 
lefs  than  others  gave.  It  was,  probably,  not  a 
little  owing  to  this  aifurance,  that  I  had  fo  much 
attention  fhewn  me. 

I  now  determined  to  hay.  at  leaft  a  couple  of 
days  at  Oxford  :  it  was  neceffary  and  proper,  if 
for  no  other  reifon,  yet  merely  that  I  might 
have  clean  linen.  No  people  are  fo  cleanly  as 
the  Engiiih;  nor  fo  particular  about  neat  and 
clean  linen.  For,  <&i$  afternoon,  my  ihirt  not 
having  been  lately  cna?-.fred,  as  I  was  walking 
through  a  little  '? :reet,  3  heard  two  women,  who 
were  itanding  at  a  door,  call  after  me,  <f  I00& 

*  How  mtu:  j]  k  is  far  travellers  to  be  impofed  on,  and 
to  form  a  wrong  eftimate  of  the  characters  of  focieties,  firpm 
the-few  perf  -.  mat  accidentally  fill  in  thfeir  way.  Perhaps 
the  ■TJniveriicy  :.ouU  not  h  ."e  fnrnrflied  fuch  another  afTem- 
bia^e,  as  Mr.  fcjoritz  happened  to  ftumbie  on, 

at 
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-at  the  gentleman  there  !  a  fine  gentleman,   in- 
deed ;  who  cannot  afford  even  a  clean  ihirt  1* 

I  dined  below  with  the  family,  and  a  few 
other  perfons  j  and  the  converfation,  in  general, 
was  agreeable  enough.  1  was  obliged  to  tell 
them  many  wonderful  ftories  concerning  Ger- 
many, and  the  king  of  Pruflia.  They  could 
not  fufficiently  admire  my  courage,  in  deter- 
mining to  travel  on  foot,  although  they  could 
not  help  approving  of  the  motive.  At  length, 
however,  it  came  out,  and  they  candidly  owned, 
that  I  fliould  not  have  been  received  into  their 
houfe,  had  1  not  been  introduced  as  I  was. 

I  was  now  confirmed  in  my  fufpicions,  that, 
in  England,  any  perfon  undertaking  fo  long  a 
journey  on  foot,  is  fure  to  be  looked  upon,  and 
confidered  as  either  a  beggar,  or  a  vagabond,  or 
fome  neceffitous  wretch,  which  is  a  character 
not  much  more  popular  than  that  of  a  rogue ; 
fo  that  I  could  now  eafily  account  for  my  re- 
ception in  Windfor,  and  at  Nuneham.  But, 
with  all  my  partiality  for  this  country,  it  is  im- 
poffible,  even  in  theory,  and  much  lefs  fo  in 
practice,  to  approve  of  a  fyflem  which  confines 
all  the  pleafures  and  benefits  of  travel  to  the 
rich.  A  poor  peripatetic  is  hardly  .allowed  even 
the  humble  merit  of  being  honeft. 

As  I  ftill  intended  to  purfue  my  journey  to 
Derby  (hire,  I  was  advifed,  at  lealt  till  I  got  far- 
ther into  the  country,  to  take  a  place  in  a  poft- 
coach.  They  told  me,  that  the  farther  1  got 
from  London,  the  more  reasonable  and  humble 
I  fhould  find  the  people ;  every  thing  would  be 
cheaper}  and  every  body  more  hofpitable.  This 
determined  me  to  go,  in  the  poft- coach,  from 
Oxford  to  Birmingham  ;  where  X  had  been  re-* 

commended 
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commended  to  a  Mr.  Fothergill,  a  merchant ; 
and  from  thence  to  continue  my  journey  on  foot. 

Monday  I  fpent-  at  Oxford,  but  rather  un- 
pleasantly, on  account  of  my  htad-ach.  Mr. 
Maud  himfelf  came  to  fetch  me,  as  he  had  pro- 
mifed  he  would,  but  I  found  myfelf  unable  to 
go  with  him. 

Notwithftanding  this,  in  the  afternoon,  I  took 
a  little  walk  up  a  hilly  which  lies  to  the  north 
of  Oxford ;  and  from  the  top  of  which  1  could 
fee  the  whole  city  j  which  did  not,  however,  ap- 
pear to  me  nearly  fo  beautiful  and  magnificent 
as  Mr.  Maud  had  defcribed  it  to  me  during  our 
laft  night's  walk. 

The  colleges  are  moftly  in  the  Gothic  tafte, 
and  much  overloaded  with  ornaments,  and  built 
with  grey  ftone;  which,  perhaps,  while  it.  is 
new,  looks  pretty  well,  but  it  foon  contracts  a 
dingy,  dirty  appearance. 

The  drefs  of  the  ftudents,  t  muft  own,  pleafes 
me  far  beyond  the  boots,  cockades,  and  other 
frippery,  of  many  of  ours.  Nor  am  I  lefs  de- 
lighted with  the  better  behaviour  and  conduct 
which,  in  general,  does  fo  much  credit  to  the 
ftudents  of  Oxford. 

The  next  morning,  Mr.  Maud,  according  to 
his  promife,  {hewed  me  fome  of  the  things  molt 
worthy  of  notice  in  Oxford.  And  fir  ft  he  took  me 
to  his  own  room,  in  Corpus  Chrifti  Coiiege, 
which  was  on  the  ground  door,  very  low,  and 
dark,  and  refembled  a  cell,  at  leaft  as  much  as  a 
place  of  ftudy.  He  next  conducted  me  to  Ail 
Souls  College,  a  very. elegant  building,  in  which 
the  chapel  is  particularly  beantifdL  Mr.  Maud 
alio  (hewed  me,  over  the  altar  here,  a  fine  paint* 
jng  of  MengSj  at  the-  fight  of  which,,  he  (hewed 

far 
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far  more  fen  Ability;  than  I  thought  him  pofleffed 
of.  ;  He  faid  that,  notwithftanding  he  faw  that 
painting  almoft  daily,  he  never  faw  it  without 
being  much  affected. 

This  painting  reprefenred  Mary  Magdalen, 
when  fhe  firft  fuddenly  fees  Jefus  Handing  before 
her,  and  falls  at  his  feet.  In  her  countenance, 
pain,  jdy,  grief,  in  (hort,  almoft  all  the  ftrongeft 
of  our  pallions,  are  expreifed  in  fo  mafterly  a 
manner,  that  no  man  of  true  tafte,;"was  ever 
tiredof  contemplating  it;  the  longer  it  is  looked 
at,'  the  more  it  is  admired.  He  now  alfo  fhewed 
me  the  library  of  this  college,  which  is  provided 
with  a  gallery  round  the  top  ;  and  the  whole  is 
mod  admirably  regulated  and  arranged. 

Afterwards  Mr.  Maud  conducted  me  to  the 
Bodleian  Library,  which  is  not  unworthy  of  be- 
ing compared  to  the  Vatican  at  Rome  j  and  next 
to  the  Theatre,  where  the  public  orations  are  de- 
livered. This  is  a  circular  building  with  a  gal- 
lery all  round  it,  which  is  furnimed  with  benches 
one  above  the  other,  on  which  the  doctors,  mat- 
ters of  arts,  and  (Indents  fit,  and  directly  op- 
posite to  each  other  are  erected  two  roftra,  or 
pulpits,  where  fpeakers  ftand. 

Chrift  Church  and  Queen's  College  are  the 
mod  modern,  and,  I  think,  indifpu-tably  the  beft 
built  of  all  the  colleges.  Baliol  College  feems 
particularly  to  be  diftinguifhed  on  account  of  its 
antiquity,  and  its  complete  Gothic  ftyle  of  build- 
ing. 

Mr.  Maud  told  me  he  had  been  now  eighteen 
years  at  this  Univerfity,  and  might  be  made  a 
doctor,  whenever  he  chofe  it ;  he  was  a  matter 
of  arts,  and  according  to  his  own  account,  gave 
lectures  in  his  college  on  the  clafiics,     He  alfo 

did 
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did  the  duty,  and  officiated  as  curate,  occafion- 
ally,  in  fome  of  the  neighbouring  villages.  Go- 
ing along  the  ftreet,  we  met  the  Englifh  Poet 
Laureat,  Warton,  now  rather  an  elderly  man; 
and  yet  he  is  ftill  the  fellow  of  a  college.  His 
greatefl:  pleafure,  next  to  poetry,  is,  as  Mr.  Maud 
told  me,  (hooting  wild. ducks  *. 

Mr.  Maud,  fcemed  upon  the  whole,  to  be  a 
moft  worthy  and  philanthropic  man.  He  told 
Hie  that  where  he  now  officiated)  the  clerk  was 
dead,  and  had  left  a  numerous  family,  in  the 
greateft  diftrefsj  and  that  he  was  going  to  the 
place  next  day,  on  purpofe  to  try  if  he  could 
bring  about  the  ele&ion  of  the  fon,  a  lad  about 
fixteen  years  of  age,  in  the  place  of  his  deceafed 
father,  as  clerk,  to  fupport  a  neceffitous  family. 
The  afternoon,  before  I  left  Oxford,  Mr. 
Maud  took  me  to  the  different  walks  in  the  en- 
virons, and  often  remarked,  that  they  were  not 
only  the  fineft  in  England,  but,  he  believed,  in 
Europe.  I  own,  I  do  not  think,  he  over-rated 
their  merit.  There  is  one,  in  particular  near 
the  river,  and  clofe  to  fome  charming  meadows, 
behind  Corpus  Chrifti  College,  which  may  fairly 
challenge  the  world. 

We  herefeated  ourfelves  on  a  bench,  and  Mf. 
Maud  drew  a  review  from  his  pocket,  where, 
among  other  things,  a  German  book  of  Profeffor 
Beckman's  was  reviewed,  and  applauded.  Mr. 
Maud  feemed,  on  this  occafion,  to  fhew  fome 
refpect  for  German  literature.    At  length  we 

*  For  the  memory  of  that  amiable  man,  and  accompliflied 
fcholar,  Mr,  Warton,  the  writer  of  this  entertains  the  moft 
enthufuftic  refpefi.  He  had  the  honour,  and  he  cfteems  it  a 
real  one,  to  know  him ;  but  he.  aevw  heard  before,  of  his 
taftc  for  {hooting  wild  ducks.  . 

parted ; 
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>artedj  he  v/ent  to  fill  up  the  vacancy  of  the  clerk's 
>lace  at  Dorchefter,  and  I  to  the  Mitre,  to  pre- 
>are  for  my  departure  from  Oxford ;  which 
ook  place  next  morning  at  three  o'clock,  in  the 
:  >oft-coach.  Confidering  the  pleating,  if  not 
;ind  attention  fhewn  me  here,  lown,  I  thought 
!ny  bill  not  unreafonable  :  though  to  be  Aire,  it 
nade  a  great  hole  in  my  little  purfe. 

In  the  coach  there  was  another  young  man  ; 
vho,  though  dreffed  in  black,  yet  to  judge  from 
he  cockade  in  his  hat,  might  be  an  officer.  The 
nitride  was  quite  full,  with  foldiers  and  their 
vives.  The  women  of  the  lower  clafs  here  wear 
i  kind  of  fhort  cloak,  made  of  red  cloth  ;  but 
vomen  in  general,  from  the  higher!:  to  the  loweft, 
wear  hats,  which  differ  from  each  other  lefs  in 
falhion,  than  they  do  in  finenefs. 
;  Falhion  is  fo  generally  attended  to  among  the 
Englim  women,  that  the  poorerl  maid  fervant, 
is.  careful  to  be  in  the  fa(hion.  They  feem  to  be 
particnlarly  fo,  in  their  hats  or  bonnets,  which 
they  all  wear:  and  they  are,  in  my  opinion,  far 
more  becoming  than  the  very  unrlghtly  hoods  and 
caps  which  our  German  women,  of  the  rank  of 
citizens,  wear.  There  is,  through  all  ranks  here, 
not  near  lb  great  a  diftinction  between  high  and 
low,  as  there  is  in  Germany. 

I  had,  during  this  day,  a  little  head-ach ; 
which  rendered  me  more  filent  and  referved  to 
my  company,  than  is  either  ufual  in  England, 
or  natural  to  me.  The  Engliih  are  taxed,  per- 
haps too  haftily,  with  being  fhy  and  diitant  to 
ifirangers.  I  do  not  think  this  was,  even  for- 
merly, their  true  character ;  or  that  any  fuch 
jfentiraent  is  conveyed  in  Virgil's  "  Hofpitibus 
Iferos."    Be  this  as  it  may,  the  cafe  was  here  re- 

Vot.IV.  K  \vte<^ 
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verfed.     The  Englifhman  here  fpoke  to  me  fe* 
veral  times  in  a  very  friendly  manner,  while  I 
teftified  not  the  leaft  inclination  to  enter  int« 
converfation  with  him. 

He,  however,  owned  afterwards,  that  this j 
very  apparent  referve  of  mine,  firft  gained  me 
his  good  opinion. 

He  faid,  he  had  ftudied  phytic,  but  with  noJ 
immediate  view  of  practifing  it.  His  intention,  , 
he  faid,  was  to  go  to  the  Eaft  Indies,-  and  there,'' 
firft,  to  try  his  fortune  as  an  officer.  And  he' 
was  now  going  to  Birmingham,  merely  to  take 
leave  of  his  three  fillers,  whom  he  much  lovetl; 
and  who  were  at  fehool  there. 

I  endeavoured  to  merit  his  confidence  by  tell- 
ing him,  in  my  turn,    of  my  journey  on  foot 
through  England;  and  by  relating  to  him  a  few' 
of  the  mod  remarkable  of  my  adventures;  he 
frankly  .told  me,  he  thought  it  was  venturing  a  I 
great  deal ;  yet  he  applauded  the  defign  of  my 
journey;  and  did  not  feverely  cenfure  my  plan. 
On  my  aiking  him,  why  Englishmen,  who  were 
fo  remarkable  for  acling  up  to  their  own  notions  I 
and  ideas,  did  not,  now  and  then,  merely  to  fee  : 
life  in  every  point  of  view,  travel  on  foot :    O  ! 
faid  he,   we   are  too  rich,    too   lazy,   and    too", 
proud  *. 

And  moft  true  it  is,  that  the  pooreft  Englim-  ■ 
man  one  fees,  is  prouder  and  better  pleafed  to 
exp'ofe  himfelf  to  the  danger  of  having  his  neck 
broken,  on  the  outride  of  a  ftage,  than  to  walk : 
any  confiderable  diftance,   though  it  might  be 
done  ever  fo  much  at  his  eaie.     I  own,  I  was; 
frightened  and  diftreffed,  when  I  faw  the  women, 

*  Perhaps  it  is  impoflible  to  aflign  three  better  reafons. 

when. 
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when  we  occasionally  flopped,  get-  down  from 
the  top  of  the  coach.  One  of  them  was  actually 
once  in  much  danger,  of  a  terrible  fall  from  the 
roof,  becaufe,  juft  as  ibe  was  going  to  alight, 
the  horfes  all  at  once  unexpectedly  went  on. 

From  Oxford  to  Birmingham  is  lixty-two 
miles:  but  all  that  was  to  be  feen  between  the 
two  places,  was  entirely  loft  to  me,  for  I  wTas 
again  mewed  op  in  a  poll-coach,  and  driven  along 
with  fuch  velocity,  from  one  place  to  another, 
that  I  feemed  to  myfelf  as  doing  nothing  lefs  than 
travelling. 

My  companion,  however,  made  me  amends, 
in  Tome  meafure,  for  this  lofs.  He  feemed  to  be 
an  exceedingly  good  tempered  and  intelligent 
man;  and  I  felt,  in  this  ftiort  time,  a  prepoifef- 
iion  in  his  favour,  one  does  not  eafily  form  for  an 
ordinary  perfon.  This,  I  flattered  myfelf,  was 
alio  the  cafe  with  him;  and  it  would  mortify 
,me  not  a  little  to  think  he  had  quite  forgotten 
me,  as  J  am  lure  I  mall  never  forget  him. 
.  Juft  as  we  had  been  fome  time  eagerly  converg- 
ing about  Shakefpeare,  we  arrived  at  Stratford 
upon  Avon,  Shakefpeare's  birth  place,  where  our 
coach  flopped.  We  were  ftill  two  and  twenty 
miles  from  Birmingham  ;  and  ninety-four  from 
London.  I  need  not  remark  what  our  feelings 
Were,  on  thus  fettingour  feet  on  claffic  ground. 

It  was  here  that,  perhaps,  the  greater!  genius 
nature  ever  produced,  was  born.  Here  he  nrft 
lifped  his  native  tongue;  here  .nrft  conceived  the 
embryos  of  thofe  compositions  which  were  after- 
wards to  charm  a  liftening  world  3  and  on  thefe 
plains  the  young  Hercules  firft ,  played.  And 
here  too,  with  a  few  friends,  .he  happily  fpent 
the  decline  of  his  life,  after  having  retired  from 
K  .2  the 
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the  great  theatre  of  that  bufy   world,   whofe 
manners  he  had  fo  faithfully  pourtrayed. 

We  went  to  fee  Shakefpeare's  own  houfe;  which, 
of  all  the  houfes  at  Stratford,  I  think  is  now  the 
worft  :  and  one  that  made  the  lead  appearance. 
Yet,  who  would  not  be  proud  to  be  the  owner  of 
it  ?  There  now,  however,  lived  in  it  only  twoi 
old  people,  who  fhew  it  to  ftrangers  for  a  trifle  j 
and  what  little  they  earn  thus,  is  their  chief 
income. 

Shakefpeare's  chair,  in  which  he  ufed  to  fiti 
before  the  door,  was  fo  cut  to  pieces,  that  it  hardty] 
looked  like  a  chair;  for  everyone  that  travel] 
through  Stratford  cuts  off  a  chip,  as  a  remem-i 
brance,  which  he  carefully  preferves,  and  deemst 
a  precious  relic.  I  alfo  cut  myfelf  a  piece  of 
it;  but,  reverencing  Shakefpeare  as  I  do,  I  aim 
almoft  afhamed  to  own  that  I  have  loft  it. 

As  we  travelled,  I  obferved  every  fpot  witlil 
attention,  fancying  to  myfelf,  that  fuch  or  fuel1 
a  fpot  might  be  the  place  where  fuch  a  geniu 
as  Shakefpeare's  firft  dawned,  and  received  thofii 
firftimpreflions  from  furrounding  nature,  whicfcl 
are  fo  ftrongly  marked  in  all  his  works.     Thfi 
firft    impreffions   of  childhood,   I   knew,    wenr 
Jftrong  and  permanent :    of  courfe,  I  made  fun 
of  feeing  here,  fome  images  at  leaft  of  the  won 
derful  conception   of  this  wonderful  man.     Bu 
my  imagination   milled   me,  and  I    was    difap; 
pointed;  for  I  faw  nothing  in  the  country  there1 
abouts,  at  all  ftriking,  or,  in  any  refpect,  parti 
cularly  beautiful.     It  was  not  at  all  wild  and  ro ; 
mantic;  but  rather  diftinguiihed  for  an  air  c 
neatnefs  and  fimplicity. 

We  arrived  at  Birmingham  about  three  o'cloc'r 
in  the  afternoon ;  and  alighted  at  the  inn  wher 

th 
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the  coach  flopped.  My  companion  and  I  parted 
with  fome  reluctance,  and  1  was  obliged  to  pro- 
mile  him,  that,  on  my  return  .  to  London,  I 
would  certainly  call  on  him  :  for  which  purpofe 
he  gave  me  his  addrefs. 

I  now  enquired  for  the  houfe  of  Mr.  Fother- 
igiil,  to  whom  I  was  recommended,  and  I  was 
readily  directed  to  it;  but  had  the  misfortune  to 
learn,  at  the  fame  time,  that  this  very  Mr.  Fo- 
thergill  had  died  about  eight  days  before.  As, 
(therefore,  under  thefe  circumftances,  my  recom- 
'mendation  to  him  was  likely  to  be  of  but  little 
ufe,  I  had  the  lefs  defire  to  tarry  long  at  Bir- 
mingham :  and  fo,  without  ftaying  a  minute 
longer,  I  immediately  enquired  the  road  to  Derby  j 
<and  left  Birmingham.  Of  this  famous  manufac- 
turing town,  therefore,  I  can  give  no  account. 

The  road  from  Birmingham  onwards  is  not 
very  agreeable  -,  being,  in  general,  uncommonly 
fandy.  Yet  the  fame  evening,  I  reached  a  little 
place,  called  Sutton,  where  every  thing,  how- 
ever, appeared  to  be. too  grand  for  me  to  hope  to 
obtain  lodgings  in  it :  till,  quite  at  the  end  of 
it,  I  came  to  a  fmall  inn,  with  the  lign  of  the 
Swan,  under  which  was  written,  "  Aulton, 
Brick-maker." 

This  ieemed  to  have  fomething  in  it  that  fuited 
me,  and  therefore,  I  boldly  went  into  it :  and 
when  in,  I  did  not  immediately,  as  heretofore, 
enquire  if  I  could  flay  ail  night  there,  but  alked 
for  a  pint  of  ale.  I  own,  I  felt  myfelf  difheart- 
sned,  by  their  calling  me  nothing-  but  Mafterj 
and  by  their  mewing  me  into  the  kitchen,  where 
the  landlady  was  fitting  at  a  lable,  and  com- 
plaining much  of.  the  tooth-ach.  The  compai- 
fi<?T|  \  expreifed  for  her  on  this  account,  as  a 
K  3  itranger, 
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ftrangcr,  Teemed  foon  to  recommended  me  to  her 
favour;  and  me  herfelf  aiked  me,  if  I  would  not 
Hay  the  night  there?  To  this  I  mod  readily  af- 
fented;  and  thus,  I  was  again  happy  in  a  lodg- . 
ing  for  another  night. 

The  company  I  here  met  with,  confided  of  a. 
female  chimney-fweeper  and  her  children  y  who, , 
on  my  fitting  down  in  the  kitchen,  foon  drank 
to  my  health,  and  began  a  converfation  with  me 
and  the  landlady. 

She  related  to  us  her  hiftory;  which,  I  am  not 
amamed  to  own,  I   thought   not  uninterefting. . 
She  had  married  early,  but  had  the  hard  luck  to) 
be  foon  deprived  of  her  hufband,  by  his  beings 
preffed  as  a  foldier.     She  neither  faw,    nor  heard"! 
of  him  for  many  years  j  and  fo  concluded  he  was  s 
dead.     Thus  deftitute,  (lie  lived  feven  years  as  a 
fervant  in  Ireland,  without  any  one's  knowing:; 
that   (he   was  married.     During  this  time,  herr 
hufband,    who   was  a   chimney-fweeper,    came- 
back    to  England,    and    fettled    at   Litchfield;, 
refumed  his  old  trade,  and  did  well  in  it.     As; 
foon  as  he  was  in  good  circumftances,  he  everyv 
where  made  enquiry   for   his  wife,  and  at  laftTt; 
found  out  where  (he  was,  and  immediately  fetch-M 
ed  her  from  Ireland     There  furely  is  fomethinggl 
pleating  in  this  conftancy  of  affe&ion  in  a  chim-i 
ney-fweeper.      She  told  us,    with  tears   in  herij 
eyes,  in  what  a   ftyle  of  grandeur  he  had  coiw( 
du6ted  her  into  Litchfield  j  and  how,  in  honour 
to  her,  he  made  a  fplendid  feaft  on  the  occafion.T 
At  this  fame  Litchfield,  which  is  only  two  miles 
from  Sutton,  and    through  which  me  faid  tht 
road  lay,  which  I  was  to  travel  the  next  day,  me 
tfiU  lived  with  this  fame  excellent  huiband;! 

whert 
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where  they  were  noted  for  their  induftry,  and 
where  every  body  refpected  them. 

The  landlady,  during  her  abfence,  told  me,  as 
in  confidence,  that  this  chimney* fweeper's  huf- 
band,  as  meanly  as  I  might  fancy  me  now  ap- 
peared, was  worth  a  thoufand  pounds-  and  that 
without  reckoning  in  their  plate  and  furniture  : 
that  he  always  wore  his  diver  watch  j  and  that 
when  he  paiTed  through  Sutton,  and  lodged 
there,  he  paid  like  a  nobleman.  She  farther  re- 
marked, that  the  wife  was  indeed  rather  low- 
lifedj  but  that  the  hufband  was  one  of  the  befl 
behaved,  politeft,  and  civileft  men  in  the  world. 

The  chimney- fweeper's  wife  told  me,  that  her 
hufband  would  not  be  at  home,  as  I  pafled 
through,  but  if  I  came  back  by  the  way  of 
Litchfield,  me  would  take  the  liberty  to  requeft 
the  honour  of  a  vifit;  and  to  this  end,  {he  told 
me  her  name,  and  the  place  of  her  abode- 

At  night  the  reft  of  the  family,  a  lbn,  and 
daughter  of  the  landlady,  came  home ;  and  paid 
all  poffible  attention  to  their  fick  mother.  I 
fupped  with  the  family;  and  they  here  behaved 
to  me,  as  if  we  had  already  lived  many  years  to- 
gether. 

Happening  to  mention,  that  I  was,  if  not  a 
fcholar,  yet  a  fludent,  the  fan  told  me,  there 
was  at  Sutton  a  celebrated  grammar  fchool, 
where  the  fchool-malter  received  two  hundred 
pounds  a  year  fettled  falary,  befides  the  income 
arifing  from  the  fcholars  :  and  this  was  only  in  a 
village.  I  thought,  and  not  without  fome  ihame 
and  forrow,  of  our  grammar  fchools  in  Ger- 
many; and  themiferable  pay  of  their  mailers. 

When  I  paid  my  reckoning  the  next  morning, 
I  obferved  the  uncommon  difference  between  the 

charges 
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charges  here  and  at  Windfor,  Nettlebed,  a  net 
Oxford.  I  here  paid  for  ray  fupper,  bed,  and 
breakfaff,  only  one  Chilling,  and  to  the  daughter, 
whom  I  was  to  confider  as  chambermaid,  four- 
pence  5  for  which  fhe  very  civilly  thanked  me, 
and  gave  me  a  written  recommendation  to  aa 
Inn  at  Litchfield,  where  I  mould  be  well  lodged, 
as  the  people  in  Litchfield  were,  in  general,  the- 
faid,  very  proud.  This  written  recommendation 
was  a  mafter-piece  of  orthography,  and  fhewed, 
that  in  England,  as  well  as  el fe where,  there  are 
people  who  write  entirely  from  the  ear,  and  as 
they  pronounce. 

'  I  took  leave  here  as  one  does  of  good  friends, 
with  a  promife,  that  on  my  return  I  would  cer- 
tainly call  on  them  again. 

At  noon  I  got  to  Litchfield  :  an  old  fafhioned 
town,  with  narrow,  dirty  ftreets,  where,  for  the 
£rft  time,  I  faw  round  panes  of  glafs  in  the  win- 
dows. The  place,  to  me,  wore  an  unfriendly 
appearance ;  I  therefore  made  no  ufe  of  my  re- 
commendation, but  went  ftraight  through,  and 
only  bought  fome  bread  at  a  baker's,  which  I 
took  along  with  me. 

At  night  I  reached  Burton,  where  the  famous 
Burton  Ale  is  brewed.  By  this  time,  I  felt  my-' 
felf  pretty  well  tired ;  and  therefore  propofed  to 
flay  the  night  here.  But  my  courage  failed  me, 
and  I  dropped  therefolution,  immediately  on  my 
entering  the  town.  The  houfes,  and  every  thing 
elfe  feemed  to  wear  nearly  as  grand  an  appear- 
ance, as  if  I  had  been  ftill  in  London.  And  yet, 
the  manners  of  fome  of  its  inhabitants  were  fo 
thoroughly  ruftic.,  and  rude,  that  I  faw  them 
actually  pointing  at  me  with  their  fingers,  as  a 
foreigner.     Some  even  biffed  at  me,  as  I  pafTed 

along. 
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along.  All  my  arguments,  to  induce  me  to 
pluck  up  my  courage,  fuch  as  the  certainty  that 
I  (hould  never  fee  thefe  people  again,  nor  they 
me,  were  of  no  ufe:  Burton  became  odious  and 
almoft  infupportable  to  me;  and  the  ftreet  ap- 
peared as  long,  and  tired  me  as  much,  as  if  I 
had  walked  a  mile.  This  ftrongly  marked  con- 
temptuous treatment  of  a  ftranger,  who  was 
travelling  through  their  country,  merely  from 
the  refpe&  I  bore  it,  I  experienced  no  where 
but  at  Burton. 

How  happy  did  I  feel,  when  I  again  found 
myfelf  out  of  their  town  ;  although  at  that  mo- 
ment, I  did  not  know  where  1  ihould  find  a 
lodging  for  the  night,  and  was,,  befides,  txceC- 
lively  tired.  But  I  purfued  my  journey,  and 
ftill  kept  in  the  road  to  Derby,  along  a  foot-path 
which  I  knew  to  be  right.  When  I  had  walked 
fome  diitance,  without  meeting  with  an  inn  on 
the  road,  and  it  already  began  to  be  dark,  I  at  laft 
fat  me  down,  near  a  fmall  toll-houfe,  or  a  turn- 
pike-gate,  in  order  to  reft  myfelf,  and  alfo  to  fee 
whether  the  man  at  the  turnpike  could  and 
would  lodge  me. 

After  I  had  fat  here  a  confiderable  time,  a 
farmer  came  riding  by,  and  afked  me  where  I 
wanted  to  go?  I  told  him  I  was  fo  tired  that  I 
could  go  no  farther.  On  this,  the  good-natured 
and  truly  hofpitable  man,  of  his  own  accord, 
and  without  the  lead  diftruft,  offered  to  take  me 
behind  him  on  his  horfe,  and  carry  me  to  a  neigh- 
bouring  inn,  where,  he  faid,  I  might  day  all 
night. 

And  now  I  trotted  on  with  my  charming  far- 
mer, who  did  not  aik  me  one  (ingle  impertinent 
queftioB,  but  fet  me  down  quietly  at  the  inn, 

and 
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and  immediately  rode  away- to  his  own  village, 
which  lay  to  the  left. 

This  inn  was  called  the  Bqar  j  and  not  impro- 
perly: for  the  landlord  went  about,  and  growled 
at  his  people  juft  like  a  bear,  fo  that  at  fir  ft  I 
expected  no  favourable  reception.  I  endeavoured 
to  gentle  him  a  little  by  aiking  him  for  a  mug  of 
ale,  and  once  or  twice -.<jrinking  to  him.  This 
fucceeded;  he  foon  became  fo  very  civil  and  cou- 
verfable,  that  I  began  to  think  him  quite  a  plea- 
iant  fellow.  This  device  I  had  learnt,  of  the 
Vicar  cf  Wakefield,  who-  always  made  his  jipfts 
affable,  by  inviting  them  to  drink  with  him. 
It  was  an  expedient  that  fuited  me  alfo.in  ano- 
ther point  of  view,  as  the  ilrong  ale  of  Englan4 
(did  notat  all  agree  with  me. 

Thi,s. innkeeper  called  me,  Sir;  and  he  made 
his  people  lay  a-  feparate  table  for-  himfelf,  a.ntl 
me;  for,  he  faid,  he  could  -fee  plainly,  I  was  a  i 
gentleman. 

In  our  chat,  among  other  things,-  we  talked  I 
of  the  battle  at  Dettingen,  of  which  he  knew 
many  particulars.    I   was  obliged  alfo,    in  my 
turn,  to  tell   him  dories  of  our   great  king  of. 
Pruflia,  and  his  numerous  armies ;  and  alfo  what : 
iheep  fold  for  in  Pruilia.     After  we  had   thus  I 
been  talking  fome  time  chiefly  on  political  mat- 
ters, he  all  at  once  aiked  me,   if  I   could  blow 
the  French-horn  ?  This  he  fuppofed  I  could  do» , 
only  becaufe  I  came  from  Germany;  for,  he  faid, , 
he  remembered  when  he  was  a  boy,  a  German 
had. once  flopped  at  this  inn,  with  his  parents, 
who  blew  the  French-horn  extremely  well.     He  : 
therefore  fancied  this  was  a  talent  peculiar  to  i 
the  Germans. 

I  re- 
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*  I  removed  this  error,  'and  we  refumed  our 
political  topics;  while  his  children,  and  fervants, 
at  fome  diftance,  liftened  with  great  refpect  to 
our  converfation. 

Thus  I  again  fpent  a  very -agreeable  evening; 
and  when  I  had  breakfafted  in  the  morning,  my 
bill  was  not  more  than  it  had  been  at  Sutton.  I 
at  length  reached  the  common  before  Derby. 
The  air  was  mild,  and  I  feeraed  to  feel  myfel£ 
uncommonly  cheerful  and  happy.  About  noon 
the  romantic  part  of  the  country  began  to  open 
upon  me.  I  came  to  a  lofty  eminence,  where> 
all  at  once,  I  law  a  boundlefs  profpeft  of  hills 
before  me;  behind  which,  frefh  hills  feemed 
always  to  arife,  and  to  be  infinite. . 

The  ground  now  feemed  undulatory,  and  to 
rife  and  fall  like  waves;  when. at  the  fummit 
of  the  rife,  I  feemed  to  be  firft  raifed  aloft,  and 
had  an  extenfive  view  all  around  me;  and  the 
next  moment,  when  I  went  down  the  hill,  I 
loft  it. 

In  the  afternoon  I  faw  Derby,  in  the  vale  be- 
fore me;  and  I  was  now  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
fix  miles  from  London.  Derby  is  not  a  very  con- 
fiderable  town :  it  was  market-day  when  I  got 
there;  and  I  was  obliged  to  pafs  through  a  crowd' 
of  people  \  but  there-  was  here  no  fuch  odious 
curiofity,  nor  offenfive  flaring,  as  at  Burton. 
Hereabout  too,  I  took  notice,  that  I  began  to  be 
always  civilly  bowed  to  by  the  children  of  the 
villages  through  which  I  pafTed. 

From  Derby,  to  the  baths  at  Matlock,  one  of 
the  moft  romantic  iituations,  it  was  ftill  fifteen 
miles.  On  my  way  thither,  I  came  to  a  long 
and  extenfive  village,  which  I  believe  was  called 
Duffield.  They  here,  at  leaft  did  not  lhew  me 
I  into 
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into  the  kitchen,  but  into  the  parlour  j  where  I 
dined. 

The  heat  being  now  very  great,  I  feveral  times 
in  this  village  heard  the  commiferating  exclama- 
tion, of  "  good  God  Almighty  !"  By  which  the 
people  exprefled  their  pity  for  me,  as  being  a 
poor  foot  paflenger. 

At  night  I  again  flopped  at  an  inn,  on  the 
road,   about  five  miles  from  Matlock.     I  could  I 
eafily  have  reached  Matlock,  but  I  wifhed  rather 
to  referve  the  fir  ft  view  of  the  country,  till  the  I 
next  day  j  than  to  get  there  when  it  was  dark. 

But  I  was  not  equally  fortunate  in  this  innr, 
as  in  the  two  former.     The  kitchen  was  full  of? 
farmers,  among  whom,  I  could  not  diftinguifb  i 
the  landlord,  whofe  health  I   fhould  otherwife  i 
immediately  have  drank.     It  is  true  I  heard  at 
country  girl,  who  was  alfo  in  the  kitchen,  as 
often  as  (he  drank,  fay,  "your  health,  gentle-* 
men  all )'"  But  I  do  not  know  how  it  was,  II 
forgot  to  drink  any  one's  health  j  which  I  after- 
wards found,   was    taken   much  amifs.     Thee 
landlord  drank  twice  to  my  health,  fneeringlyy 
as  if  to  reprimand  me  for  my  incivility ;  and  them 
began   to  join  the  reft  in  ridiculing  me  j  wboc 
almoft  pointed  at  me  with  their  fingers.     I  was? 
thus  obliged  for  a  time,  to  ferve  the  farmers  asaa 
laughing  ftock,  till  at  length  one  of  them  com- 
pamonately   faid,  "  nay,  nay,  we  rauft  do  himn 
no  harm,  for  he  is  a  ftranger."    The  landlords 
I    fuppofe,    to  excufe    himfelf,    and    as    if  he< 
thought  he  had  perhaps  before  gone  too  far,  faid 
"  ay,  God  forbid,  we  ihould  hurt  any  ftranger,". 
and  ceafed  his  ridicule  :  but  when  I  was  going? 
to  drink  to  his  health,  he  flighted  and  refufed  my. 
attention,  and  told  me  with  a  faeer,  all  1  had  tc 

do. 
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do,  was  to  feat  myfelf  in  the  chimney-corner, 
and  not  trouble  myfelf  about  the  relt  of  the 
world.  The  landlady  feemcd  to  pity  me  ;  and 
fo  the  led  me  into  another  room,  where  I  could 
be  alone,  faying,  "  what  wicked  people  !" 

I  left  this  unfriendly  roof  early  the  next  morn- 
ing; and  now  quickly  proceeded  to  Matlock. 

The  extent  of  my  journey,  I  had  now  refolved, 
ihould  be  the  great  cavern,  near  Caffleton,  iri 
1  the  high  Peake  of  Derbyfhire,  about  twenty 
miles  beyond  IVLuiock. 

The  country  here  had  quite  a  different  ap- 
'pearance,  from  that  at  Windibr  and  Richmond, 
llnltead  of  green  meadows  and  pleafant  hills,  I 
now  law  barren  mountains  and  lofty  rocks;  in- 
iflead  of  fine  living  hedges,  the  fields  and  paf- 
ture  lands,  here,  were  fenced  with  a  wall  of 
jgrey  ftone. 

The  fituation  of  Matlock  itfelf  furpaffed  every 
I  idea  I  had  formed  of  it.  On  the  right  were  fome 
[elegant  houfes  for  the  bathing  company;  and 
I  letter  cottages  fufpended  like  bird's  nefts  in  a 
'high  rock.  To  the  left,  deep  in  the  bottom, 
there  was  a  fine,  bold  river,  which  was  almoft 
! hid  from  the  eye,  by  a  majeftic  arch,  formed  by 
ihigh  trees,  which  hung  over  it.  A  prodigious 
[ftone  wall  extended  itfelf  above  a  mile  along  its 
^border;  and  all  along,  there  is  a  fingularly  ro- 
fmantic  and  beautiful,  fecret  walk,  fhsltered  and 
(adorned  by  many  beautiful  ihrubs. 

The  fteep  rock  was  covered  at  the  top  with 
'green  bullies  ;  and  now  and  then  a  fheep,  or  a 
cow,  feparated  from  the  grazing  flock,  came  to 
I  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  and  peeped  over  it. 

From  Matlock  baths,  you  pafs  the  bridge,  t& 

'the  little  town  of  Matlock  itfelf,  which,  in  re- 
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ality,'  fcarcely  deferves  the  name  of  a''village,  as 
it  connfts  of  but  a  few  and  miferable  hordes. 
There  is  here,  however,  on  account  of  the  baths, 
a  number  of  horfes  and  carriages.  From  hence 
I  came  through  fome  villages  to  a  fmall  town 
of  the  name  of  Bakewell.  The  whole  country 
in  this  part  is  hilly  and  romantic.  Often  my 
way  led  me  by  fmall.  paffes,  over  aitoni tiling 
eminences,  where,  in  the  deep  below  me,  I  faw 
a  few  huts  or-cottages  lying.  The  fencing  of 
the  fields  with  grey  Hone,  gave  to  the  whole,  a. 
wild,  and  not  very  promifing,  appearance.  The 
hills  were  in  general  not  wooded,  but  naked  and 
barren. 

As  I  was  coming  through  one  of  the  villages, 
I  heard  a  great  farmer's  boy  eagerly  afk  another/ 
if  he  did  not  think  I  was  a  Frenchman.  Itli 
feemed  as  if  he  had  been  waiting  fometime,  to 
fee  the  wonder;  for,  he  fpoke  as  though  his: 
-wifli  was  now  accomplished. 

When  I  was  pa  it  Bakewell,  a  place  far  infe- 
rior to  Derby,  I  came  by  the  fide  of  a  broad, 
river,  to  a  fmall  eminence,  where  a  fine  culti-; 
vated  field  lay  before  me.'  This  field,  all  ato 
once,  made  an  indefcribable  and  very  pleafinf 
impreffion  on  me,  which,  at  firft,  I  could  no  ; 
account  for;  till  I  recollected  having  feen,  jiij 
my  childhood,  near  the  village  where  I  was  edu J 
cated,  a  fituation  Strikingly  Similar  to  that  now 
before  me,  here  in  England. 

Here  1  refted  myfelfa  while;  and  when  I  wa;,j 
going  on  again,  1  thought  on  the  place  of  m:\ 
residence;  on  all  my  acquaintances,  and  im<  J 
'  gined  what  they  would  think  and  fay,  if  the-] 
were  to  fee  n.e  thus  wandeiing  alone,  total 
unknown,  and  in  a  foreign  land — And,  at  th 

momen 
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moment,  I  firlt  ferioufly  felt  the  idea  of  diftance; 
and  the  thought  that  I  was  now  in  England,  fo 
very  far  from  all  I  loved,  or  who  loved  me, 
produced  in  me  fuch  fen  fat  ions,  as  I  have  not 
often  felt. 

I  now  came  through  a  little  place  of  the  name 
of  Afhford,  and  wiihed  to  reach  the  fmall  vil- 
lage of  Wardlow,  which  was  only  three  miles 
diftantj  when  two  men  came  after  me,  at  a  dif- 
tance, whom  I  had  already  feen  at  Matlock,  who 
f called  to  me  to  wait  for  them.  Thefe  were  the 
;only  foot  paffengers,  fince  Mr.  Maud,  who  had 
offered  to  walk  with  me. 

The  one  was  a  faddler,  and  wore  a  (hort 
[brown  jacket,  and  an  apron,  with  a  round  hat. 
The  other  was  very  decently  drefted,  but  very 
filent  man  5  whereas  the  faddler  was  quite  taik- 
lative. 

I  liflened  with  aftonimment,  when  I  heard 
him  begin  to  fpeak  of  Homer,  of  Horace,  and 
[of  Virgil  j  and  full  more  when  he  quoted  feveral 
(paffages,  by  memory,  from  each  of  thefe  au- 
thors ;  pronouncing  the  words,  and  laying  his 
emphafis,  with  as  much  propriety  as  I  could 
poffibly  have  expected,  had  he  been  educated  at 
^Cambridge,  or  at  Oxford.  He  advifed  me  not 
\to  go  to  Wardlow,  where  I  ihould  find  bad  ac- 
commodations, but  rather  a  few  miles,  farther, 
;to  Tidefvvell,  where  he  lived. 

We  halted  at  a  fmall  ale-houfe  on  the  road- 
fide,  where  the  faddler  flopped  to  drink,  and 
'talk  ;  and  from  whence  he  was  in  no  hafte  to 
depart.  He  had  the  generoiity  and  honour, 
however,  to  pay  my  (hare  of  the  reckoning,  be- 
caufe,  as  he  laid,  he  had  brought  me  hither. 

L  2  At 
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At  no  great  diftance  from  the  houfe,  we  came 
to  a  riling  ground,  where  my  philosophical  fad- 
dler  made  me  obferve  a  profpeclt,  which  was, 
perhaps,  the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  England. 
Below  us  was  an  hollow,  not  unlike  an  huge 
kettle,  hollowed  out  of  the  fnrrounding  mafs  of 
of  earth  ;  and  .at  the  bottom  of  it,  a  little  valley, 
where  the  green  meadow  was  divided,  by  a 
fmall  rivulet  that  ran  in  Terpentine  windings, 
its  banks  graced  with  the  moft  inviting  walks  j 
behind  a  fmall  winding,  there  is  juft  feen  a 
houfe,  where  one  of  the  moft  diftinguifhed  in- 
habitants of  this  happy  vale,  a  great  philofopher, 
lives  retired,  dedicating  almoft  all  his  time  to 
his  favourite  ftudies.  He  has  tranfplanted  a 
number  of  foreign  plants  into  his  grounds.  My 
guide  fell  inlo  almoft  a  poetic  rapture,  as  he 
pointed  out  to  me  the  beauties  of  this  vale. 

We  were  now  led  by  a  fteep  road  to  the  vale, 
through  which  we  patted;  and  then  afcended 
again  among  the  hills  on  the  other  fide. 

Not  far  from  Tidefwell,  our  third  companion 
left  us,  as  he  lived  in  a  neighbouring  place.  As 
we  now  at  length  faw  Tidefwell  lying  before  us 
in  the  vale,  the  faddler  began  to  give  me  an 
account  of  his  family. 

It  appeared  that  he-was  obliged  to  earn  his 
livelihood,  at  fome  diftance  from  home  5  and 
that  he  was  now  .returning  for  the  firft  time, 
for  thefe  two  months,  to  his  family. 

He  fhewed  me  a  row  of  trees,  near  the  town, 
which  he  faid  hisfather  had  planted,  and  which, 
therefore,  he  never  could  look  at  but  with  emo- 
tion, though  he  paffed  them  often,  as  he  went 
backwards  and  forwards,  on  his  little  journeys, 
to  and  from  his  birth  place.  His  father,  he  add- 
ed, 
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ed,  had  once  been  a  rich  man;  but  had  expend- 
ed all  his  fortune  to  fupport  one  fon.  Unfor- 
tunately for  himfelf,  as  well  as  his  family,  his 
father  had  gone' to  America,  and  left  the  reft  of 
his  children  poor;  notwithstanding  which,  his 
memory  wasftill  dear  to  him,  and  he  was  always 
affected  by  the  fight  of  thefe  trees. 

Tidefwell  con  lifts  of  two  rows  of  low  houfes, 
built  of  rough  grey  ftone.  My  guide,  imme- 
diately on  our  entrance  into  the  place,  bade  me 
take  notice  of  the  church,  which  was  very  hand- 
fome ;  and,  notwithstanding  its  age,  had  ftill 
fome  pretentions  to"  be  considered  as  an  edifice 
built  in  the  modern  tafte. 

He  now  alked  me,  whether  he  ihould  fhew 
me  to  a  great  inn,  or  to  a  cheap  one.  '  And,  as  I 
preferred  the  latter,  he  went  with  me  himfelf 
to  a  fcnall  public  houfe,  and  very  particularly- 
recommended  me  to  their  care,  as  his  fellow 
traveller,  and  a  clever  man,  not  without  learn- 
ing.   • 

The  people  here  alfo  endeavoured  to  accom- 
modate me  moft  magnificently,  and,,  for  this 
purpofe,  gave  me  fome  Chelhire  cheefe,  roafted 
and  half  melted  at  the  fire.  This,  in  England, 
it  feems,  is  reckoned  good  eating,  but  unfor- 
tunately for  me,  I  could  not  touch  a  bit  of  it. 
I  therefore  invited  my  landlord  to  partake  of 
it,  and  he,  indeed,  feemed  to  feaft  on  it  As  I 
neither  drank  brandy  nor  ale,  he  told  me  I 
lived  far  too  fparingly  for  a  foot  traveller;  he 
wondered  how  i  had  ftrength  to  walk  fo  well, 
and  fo  far. 

I  avail  myfelf  of  this  opportunity  to  obferve 

that  the  Englifh  inkeepers  are  in   general  great 

ale  drinkers :  and,  for  this  reaibn,  moft  of  them 
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are  grofs  and  corpulent  :  in  particular  they  are 
plump  and  rofy  in  their  faces. 

The  next  morning,  my  landlady  did  me  the 
honour  to  drink  cofiee  with  me.  It  was  Sun- 
day, and  I  went  with  my  landlord  to  a  barbar's 
fhop.  There  ft  ere  a  great  many  inhabitants  af- 
fembled  there,  who  took  me  for  a  gentleman, 
on  account,  Lfuppofe,  of  my  hat;  which  I  had 
bought  in  London  for  a  guinea,  and  which  they 
all  admired.  I  considered  this  as  a  proof,  that 
pomp  and  6nery  had  not  yet  become  general 
thus  far  from  London. 

A  man,  to  whom  I  gave  fixpence,  conducted 
me  out  of  the  town  to  the  road  leading  to  Caftle- 
ton, which  was  clofe  to  a  wall  of  ftones,  eon- 
fufcdly  heaped  one  upon  another.  The  whole 
country  was  hilly  and  rough,  and  the  ground 
covered  with  brown  heath.  Here,  and  there, 
jfome  fheep  were  feeding. 

I  made  a  little  digretlion  to  a  hill  to  the  left, 
where  I  had  a  profpect,  awfully  beautiful,  com- 
pofed,  aimoft  entirely  of  naked  rocks,  far  and 
near  •  among  which  thofe,  that  were  entirely 
covered  with  black  heath,  made  a  mod  tremend- 
ous appearance. 

I  afcended  one  of  the  higheft  hills,  and  all  at 
once  perceived  a  beautiful  vale  below  me,  which 
was  traverfed  by  rivers  and  brooks,- and  en- 
closed on  all  fides  by  hills.  In  this  vale  lay 
Caftleton,  a  fmdll  town,  with  low  houfes,  which 
takes  its  name  from  an  old  cattle,  whoie  ruins. 
are  ft  ill  to  be  feen  here. 

A  narrow  pith,  which  wound  itfelf  down  the 
fide  of  the  rock,  led  me  through  the  vale  into 
the  ftreet  of  Caftleton,  where  I  foon  found  an 

inn  ; 
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inn  ;  and  alfo  foon  dined.     After  dinner,  I  made 
the  belt  of  my  way  to  the  catern. 

A  little  rivulet,  which  runs  through  the  mid- 
dle of  the  town,  conducted  me  to  its  entrance. 

I  ftood  here  a  few  moments,  full  of  wonder 
and  atfouifhment,  at  the  amazing  height  of 
the  fteep  rock,  before  me,  covered  on  each  fide 
with  ivy  and  ether  fhrubs.  At  its  fummit  are 
the  decayed  walls  and  towers  of  an  ancient  cattle 
which  formerly  ftood  on  this  rock  ;  and  at  its 
foot,  the  monitrous  aperture,  or  mouth,  to  the 
entrance  of  the  cavern. 

As  I  was  ttandmg  here,  full  of  admiration,  I 
perceived,  at  the  entrance  of  the  cavern,  a  man 
of  a  rude  and  rough  appearance,  who  afked  me 
if  I  wifhed  to  fee  the  Peak  ;  and  the  echo 
ftrongly  reverberated  his  coarfe  voice. 

Anfwering,  as  I  did,  in  the  affirmative,  he 
next  farther  aiked  me,  if  I  mould  want  to  be 
carried  to  the  other  fide  of  the  ftream,  telling 
me,  at  the  fame  time,  what  the  fum  would  be 
which  I  muft  pay  for  it. 

This  man  had,  along  with  his  black  ftringy 
hair,  and  his  dirty  and  tattered  cloaths,  fuch  a 
Angularly  wild  and  infernal  look,  that  he  actual- 
ly itruck  me  as  a  real  Charon  j  his  voice  and  the 
queftions  he  afked  me,  were  not  of  a  kind  to 
remove  this  notion  ;  fo  that,  far  from  its  re- 
quiring any  effort  of  imagination,  I  found  it 
not.  eafy  to  avoid  believing,  that,  at  length,  I 
had  actually  reached  Avernus,  was  about  to  crofs 
Acheron,  and  to  be  ferried  by  Charon. 

I  had  no  fooner  agreed  to  his  demand,  than  he 
told  me,  all  I  had  to  do,  was  boldly  to  follow 
him  j  and  thus  we  entered  the  cavern. 

Our 
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Our  way  feemed  to  be  altogether  on  a  defcent, 
though  not  fteep  ;  fo  that  the  light,  which  came 
in  at  the  mouth  of  the  cavern,  near  the  en*' 
trance,  gradually  forfook  us ;  and  when  we  had 
gone  a  few  fteps  farther,  I  was  aftonifhed  by  a 
light,  which  of  all  others,  I  here  the  leaft  ex- 
pected :  I  perceived  to  the  right,  in  the  hollow 
of  the  cavern,  a  whole  fubterraneous  village, 
where  the  inhabitants,  on  account  of  its  being 
Sunday,  were  reftiug  from  their  work  ;  and 
with  happy  and  cheerful  looks,  were  fitting  at 
the  doors  of  their  huts,  along  with  their  chil- 
dren. 

We  had  fcarcely  patted  thefe  lingular  abodes, 
when  I  perceived  a  number  of  large  wheels,  on 
which,  on  week  days,  thefe  human  moles,,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  cavern,  make  ropes. 

The  opening  through  which  the  light  came, 
feemed ,  as  we  defcended,  every  moment  to  become 
lefs  and  lefs,  and  the  darknefs  at  every  ftep  to 
increafe,  till  at  length  only  a  few  rays  appear- 
ed, as  if  darting  through  a  crevice,  and  juft 
tinging  the  fmall  clouds  of  fmoke,  which,  at 
duik,  raifed  themfelves  to  the  mouth  of  the  ca- 
vern. 

This  gradual  growth,  or  increafe  of  darknefs, 
awakens,  in  a  contemplative  mind,  a  foft  melan- 
choly. As  you  go  down  the  gentle  defcent  of 
the-  cavern,  you  can  hardly  help  fancying  the 
moment  is  come,  when,  without  pain  or  grief, 
the  thread  of  life  is  about  to  be  fnapped ;  and 
that  you  are  now  going,  thus  quietly,  to  that 
land  of  peace,  where  trouble  is  no  more. 

At  length  the  great  cavern  in  the  rock  clofed 
itfelf,  in  the  fame  manner  as  heaven  and  earth 
feem   to  join  each  other,  when  we  came  to  a 

littte 
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little  door,  where  an  old  woman  cams  out  of 
None  of  the  huts,  and  brought  two  candles,  of 
which  we  each  took  one. 

Myr  guide  now  opened  the  door,  which  com- 
pletely mut  out  the  faint  glimmering  of  light, 
which,  till- then,  it  was  dill  poifible  to  perceive, 
and  led  us  to  the  inmort  centre  of  this  dreary- 
temple  of  old  Chaos,  and  Night,  as  if,  till 
now,  we  had  only  been  travelling  the  outer 
courts.  The  rock  was  here  fo  low,  that  we  were 
obliged  to  ftoop  very  much  for  fome  few  Heps, 
in  order  to  get  through  ;  but  how  great  was  my 
aftomthment,  when  we  had  paffed  this  narrow 
palfage,  and  again  flood  upright,  at  once  to 
perceive,  as  well  as  the  feeble  light  of  our  can- 
dles would  permit,  the  amazing  length,  breadth, 
and  height  of  the  cavern  ;  compared  to  which, 
the  monftrous  opening  through  which  we  had 
already  palled,  was  nothing. 

After  we  had  wandered  here  more  than  an 
hour,  as  beneath  a  dark  and  dulky  iky,  on  a 
level  fandy  foil,  the  rock  gradually  lowered  it- 
felf,  and  we  fuddenly  found  ourfelves  on  the 
edge  of  a  broad  river,  which,  from  the  glim- 
mering of  our  candles,  amid  the  total  darknefs, 
fuggefted  fundry  interefting  reflections.  To  the 
fide  of  this  river,  a  fmall  boat  was  moored,  with 
fome  ftraw  in  its  bottom.  Into  this  boat,  my 
guide  defired  me  to  ftep,  and  lay  myfelf  down 
in  it  quite  flat. 

When  I  had  laid  myfelf  down,  as  directed,  he 
himfelf  jumped  into  the  water,  and  drew  the 
boat  after  him. 

All  around  us,  was  one,  (till,  folenin,  and 
deadly  fllence  j  and,  as  the  boat  advanced,  the 
rock  feemed  to  ftoop,  and  come  nearer  and  nearer 

to 
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to  us,  till  at  length  it  nearly  touched  ray  face; 
and,  as  I  lay,  I  could  hardly  hold  the  candle 
upright.  I  feemed,  to  myfelf,  to  be  in  a  coffin, 
rather  than  in  a  boat,  as  I  had  no  room  to-ftir 
hand  or-  foot,  till  we  had  paffed  this  frightful 
ftrait,  and  the  rock  rofe  again  on  the  other 
fide ;  where  my  guide  once  more  handed  me  on 
fhore. 

The  cavern  was  now  become,  all  at  once, 
broad  and  high  j  and  then,  fuddenly,  it  was 
again  low  and  narrow. 

I  obferved  on  both  fides,  as  we  paffed  along, 
a  prodigious  number  of  great  and  fmall  petri- 
factions, which,  however,  we  had  not  time  to 
examine. 

And  thus  we  arrived  at  the  oppofite  fide,  at 
the  fecond  river,  or  itream,  which,  however,  was 
not  fo  broad  as  the  firft.  Acrofs  this  nream  my 
guide  carried  me  on  his  moulders. 

From  thence  we  only  went  a  few  fleps  farther, 
when  we  came  to  a  very  fmall  piece  of  water, 
which  extended  itfelf  length-ways  y  and  led  us 
to  the  end  of  the  cavern. 

The  path,  along  the  edge  of  this  water,  was 
wet  and  flippery,  and  fometimes  fo  very  narrow, 
as  fcarcely  to  allow  fafe  treading. 

■Notwithstanding,  I  wandered  with  pleafure 
on  this  fubterraneous  fhore  ;  and  was  regaling 
rnyCelf  with  the  interefti.ng  contemplation  of  all 
thefe  various  wonderful  objects,  in  this  land  of 
darknefs,  and  fhadow  of  death;  when,  all  at 
once,  fomething  like  mufic,  at  a  diftance,  found- 
ed in  mine  ears. 

I  inftantly  flopped,  full  of  aftonifliment ;  and 
eagerly  aiked  my  guide,  what  this  might  mean  ? 

He 
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He  anfwered,  only  have  patience,  and  you  ftsll 
foon  fee. 

sBut  as  we  advanced,  the  founds  of  harmony 
feemed  to  die  away;  the  noife  became  weaker 
and  weaker ;  and  at  length,  it  feemed  to  fink 
into  a  gentle  hiifmg,  or  hum,  like  diftant  drops 
of  falling  rain. 

And  how  great  was  my  amazement,  when,  ere 
long,  I  actually  faw  and  felt  a  violent  fhower 
of  rain  falling  from  the  rock,  as  from  a  thick 
cloud  ;  whole  drops  had  caufed  that  fame  me- 
lancholy found,  which  I  had  heard  at  a  diftance. 
Continuing  our  march  aloirg  the  fide  of  the 
water,  we  often  faw  on  the  fides  large  apertures 
in  the  rock  :  which  feemed  to  be  new  or  fubor- 
dinate  caverns  j  all  which  we  paffed  without 
looking  into.  At  length  my  guide  prepared  me 
for  one  of  the  fineft  fights  we  had  yet  feen, 
which  we  mould  now  foon  behold. 

And  we  had  hardly  gone  on  a  few  paces,  when 
we  entered  what  might  eafily  be  taken  for  a 
majeftic  temple,  with  lofty  arches,  fupported  by 
beautiful  pillars  j  formed  by  the  plaftic  hand  of 
fome  ingenious  artift. 

This  fubterraneous  temple,  in  the  ttructure 
of  which  no  human  hand  had  borne  a  part,  ap- 
peared to  me,  at  that  moment,  to  furpafs  all  the 
mod  itupendous  buildings  in  the  world,  in,point 
of  regularity,  magnificence  and  beauty. 

Full  ot  admit  at  ion  and  reverence,  here  even 
in  the  inmoft  nee  ties  of  Nature,  I  faw  the  ma- 
jetty  of  the  Creator  di (played  ;  and,  before  I 
quitted  this  temple,  here  in  this  foletnn  filence, 
and  holy  gloom,  I  thought;  it  would  be  a  be- 
coming act  ot  true  religion  to  adore,  as  I  cor- 
dially did,  the  God  of  Nature. 

We 
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We  now  drew  near  the  end  of  our  journey. 
Our  faithful  companion,  the  water,  guided  tis 
through  the  remainder  of  the  cavern,  where  the 
rock  is  arched  for  the  lad  time,  and  then  rinks 
till  it  touches  the  water,  and  thus  the  cavern 
ciofes. 

My  guide  now  turned,  and  went  back  towards 
the  left,  where  I  followed  him  through  a  large 
opening  in  the  rock. 

And  here  he  afked  me  if  I  could  determine  to 
creep  a  coniiderable  diftance  through  the  rock, 
where  it  nearly  touched  the  ground?  Having 
con  fen  ted  to  do  fo,  he  told  me  I  had  only  to  fol- 
low him  ;  warning  me,  at  the  fame  time,  to 
take  great  care  of  my  candle.  , 

Thus  we  crept  on  our  hands  and  feet,  on  the 
wet  and  muddy  ground,  through  the  opening  in 
the  rock,  which  was  often  fcarcely  large  enough 
for  us  to  pafs. 

When,  at  length,  we  had  got  through  this 
troublefome  paffage,  I  faw,  in  the  cavern,  a  fteep 
hill,  which  was  fo  high,  that  it  feemed  to  lot'e 
itfelf  in  a  cloud,  in  the  fummit  of  the  rock. 

This  hill  was  fo  wet  and  llippery,  that,  as 
foon  as  I  attempted  to  afcend,  I  fell  down.  My 
guide,  however,  took  hold  of  jny  hand,  and 
told  me,  I  had  only  refolufely  to  follow  him. 

When  we  at  length  had  gained  the  fummit, 
where  the  hill  feemed  to  lole  itfelf  in  the  rock, 
my  guide  placed  me  where  I  could  ftand  firm  } 
and  told  me  to  flay  there  quietly.  In  the  mean 
time  he  himfelf  went  down  the  hill  with  his 
candle,  and  left  me  alone. 

I  loft  right  of  him  for  fome  moments  :  but  at 

length  I  perceived  not  him  indeed,  but  his  can- 
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die,  quite  in  the  bottom,  from  whence  it  feemed 
to  ihine  like  a  bright  and  twinkling  ftar. 

After  I  had  enjoyed  this  indefcribably-beauti- 
ful  tight  for  fome  time,  my  guide  came  back, 
and  carried  me  faftly  down  the  hill  again  on  his 
fhoulders.  And  as  I  now  flood  below,  he  went 
tip  and  let  his  candle  ihine  again  through  an 
opening  of  the  rock,  while  I  covered  mine  with 
my  hand;  and  it  was  now  as  if  on  a  dark  night 
a  bright  ftar  ihonedown  upon  me  :  a  tight  which, 
in  point  of  beauty,  far  furpaffed  all  that  I  had 
ever  feen. 

Our  journey  was  now  ended,  and  we  returned, 
not  without  trouble  and  difficulty,  through  the 
narrow  paffage.  We  again  entered  the  temple 
we  had  a  (hort  time  before  left;  again  heard  the 
pattering  of  the  rain,  which,  at  a  diftance,  feem^- 
ed  a  fonorous,  dull,  and  melancholy  hum:  and 
now  again  we  returned  acrofs  the  quiet  fireams 
through  the  capacious  entrance  of  the  cavern, 
to  the  little  door,  where  we  had  before  taken  our 
leave  of  daylight;  which  after  fo  long  a  darknefs, 
we  now  again  hailed  with  joy. 

Before  my  guide  opened  the  door,  he  told  me, 
I  mould  now  have  a  view  of  a  fight  that  would 
furpais  all  the  foregoing.  I  found  that  he  was 
■in  the  right;  for  when  he  had  only  half  opened 
the  door,  it  really  feemed  as  if  I  was  looking  in- 
to Elyfium. 

The  day  feemed  to  be  gradually  breaking,  and 
night  and  darknefs  to  have  vanifhed.  At  a  dif- 
tance,  I  again  juil  faw  the  fmoke  of  the  cottages, 
and  then  the  cottages  themfelves;  and,  as  we  af- 
cended,  the  reddilh,  purple  flripes  in  the  Iky 
faintly  appeared  through  the  mouth  of  the  hole. 

Vol.  IV.  ■    M  Thus 
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Thus  had  I  fpent  nearly  the  whole  afternoon, 
till  it  was  quite  evening,  in  the  cavern ;  and 
when  I  looked  at  myfelf,  I  was,  as  to  my  drefs, 
not  much  unlike  my  guide:  my  (hoes  fcarcely 
hung  to  my  feet,  they  were  fo  foft  and  fo  torn  by 
walking  fo  long  on  the  damp  fand,  and  the  hard- 
pointed  (tones. 

When  I  returned  to  the  inn,  I  fent  for  a  fhoe- 
maker,  with  whom  I  formed  a  very  agreeable 
acquaintance ;  for  when  I  exprefTed  to  him  my 
admiration  of  the  cavern,  it  pleafed  him  greatly, 
that  in  fo  infignificant  a  place  as  Caftleton,  there 
mould  be  any  thing  which  could  infpire  people 
with  aftonifhment,  who  came  from  fuch  diftant 
countries;  and  thereupon  offered  to  take  a  walk 
with  me,  to  ihew  me,  at  no  great  diftance,  the 
famous  mountain,  called  Mam-Tor,  which  is 
reckoned  among  the  things  of  moft  note  in.  Der- 
by mire. 

This  mountain  is  covered  with  verdure  on  its 
fummit  and  fides,  but  at  the  end  it  is  a  fteep  pre- 
cipice. The  middle  part  does  not,  like  .other 
mountains,  confift  of  rock,  but  of  a  looie  earth, 
which  gives  way,  and  either  rolls  from  the  top  of 
the  precipice  in  little  pieces,  or  tears  itfelf  loofe 
in  large  maflfes,  and  falls  with  a  thundering  cram, 
thus  forming  a  hill  on  its  fide  which  is  continu- 
ally increaiing.  From  thefe  circumftances,  pro- 
bably is  derived  the  name  of  Mam-Tor,  which 
literally  fignifies  Mother  Hill. 

The  inhabitants  here  have  a  fu perfidious  no- 
tion, that  this  mountain,  notwithstanding  its 
daily  lofs,  never  decreafes,  but  always  keeps  its 
own,  and  remains  the  fame. 

My  companion  gave  me  an  aflcding  account 

of 
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cf  an  inhabitant  of  Caftleton,  who  laid  a  wager, 
that  he  would  afcend  this  fteep  precipice. 

As  the  lower  part  is  not  quite  fo  fteep,  but  ra- 
ther flanting  upwards,  he'could  get  good  hold  in 
this  foft,  loofe  earth,  and  clambered  up,  without 
looking  round..  At  length  he  had  gained  more 
than 'half  the  afcent,  and  was  jnft  at  the  part 
where  it  projects  and  overlooks  its  bafis  5  from 
this  aftonifhing  height  the  unfortunate  man  call 
down  his  eyes,  whilft  the  threatening  point  of  the 
rock  hung  over  him,  with  tottering  manes  of 
earth. 

He  trembled  all  over,  and  was  juft  going  to 
relinquifh  his  hold,  not  daring  to  move  back- 
wards or  forwards :  in  this  manner  he  hung  for 
fome  time  between  heaven  and  earth,  furround- 
ed  by  defpair.  However,  his  (inews  would  bear 
it  no  longer  j  and  therefore,  in  an  effort -of  de- 
fpair, he  once  more  collected  all  his  ftrengtb, 
and  got  hold  of  iirft  one  loofe  {tone,  and  then 
another  j  all  of  which  would  have  failed  him, 
had  he  not  immediately  caught  hold  of  another. 
By  thefe  means,  however,  at  length,  to  his  own, 
as  well  as  to  the  aftonifhment  of  all  the  fpectators, 
he  avoided  almoft  inttant  and  certain  death,  fafe- 
ly  gained  the  fummit  of  the  hill,  and  won  .his 
wager. 

Not  far  from  hence  is  Elden  Hole,  a  cavity, 
or  hole  in  the  earth,  of  fuch  a  monftrous  depth, 
that  if  you  throw  in  a  pebble  ttone,  and  lay  your 
ear  to  the  edge  of  the  aperture,  you  hear  it  fall- 
ing for  a  long  time. 

The  firft  noife  it  makes,  on  its  being  firft  part- 
ed with,  affects  the  ear  like  a  fubterraneous  thun- 
der.    This  rumbling,  or  thundering  noife,  con- 
tinues for  fome  time,  and  then  decreafes,  as  the 
M  2  ffone 
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ftone  falls  againft  iirft  one  hard  rock  and  then, 
another,  at  a  greatexvand  a  greater, depth 5  and 

at  length  the  noife  flops  with  a  kind  ot  whizzing, 
or  a  hilling  murmur,  refembliug  a  deep  ugh. 

They  reckon  in  Derbymive  feven  wonders  of 
nature;  of  which  Elden  Hole,  the  hill  of  Mam- 
Tor,  and  the  great  cavern,  which  goes  by  a  name 
ihockingly  vulgar,  are  the  principal. 

The  remaining  four  wonders,  are  Pool's  Hole, 
St.  Ann's  Well,  Tide's  Wei!,  and,  la%,  Chatf- 
worth,  a  palace,  or  feat,  belonging  to  the  Duke 
of  Devon ih ire. 

I  can  give  no  particular  defcription  of  thefe 
latter  wonders,  as  I  only  know  them  by  the  ac- 
count given  me  by  others.  They  were  the  fub- 
je6ts  with  which  my  guide,  the  ihoe-maker,  en- 
tertained me  during  our  walk. 

While  this  man  was  mewing  me  every  thing 
within  his  knowledge,  that  he  thought  moft  in- 
terefting,  he  often  expreffed  his  admiration  of  my 
having  feen  fo  much  of  the  world ;  and  the  idea 
excited  in  him  fo  lively  a  defire  to  travel,  that  I 
had  much  to  do  to  reafon  him  out  of  it.  He 
could  not  help  talking  of  it  the  whole  evening; 
and  again  and  again  protected,  that,  had  he  not 
got  a  wife  and  a  child,  he  would  fet  off  in  the 
morning,  at  day-break,  along  with  me;  for  here 
in  Caftleton  there  is  but  little  to  be  earned  by  the 
hardeft  labour,  or  even  genius,-  in  (liort,  there  is 
no  fcope  for  exertion. — This  honeff.  man  was  not 
yet  thirty. 

Next  morning  I  was  up  very  early,  in  order  to 
view  the  ruins  of  the  caftle,  and  to  climb  a  high, 
hill,  along-fide  of  them.  They  are  directly  over 
the  mouth  of  the  hole  on  the  hjjl,  and  all  around- 
ihere  is  nothing  but  fleep  rock,  fo  that  there  is 

no 
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no  accefs  but  from  the  town,  where  a  crooked 
path  from  the  foot  of  the  hill  is  hewn  in  the 
rock,  but  it  is  alfo  prodigioully  deep. 

The  mountain,  on  which  the  ruins  (rand,  is 
every  where  rocky.  The  one  on  the  left  of  it, 
which  is  feparated  by  the  vale,  is  perfectly  ver- 
dant and  fertile,  and,  on  its  fummit,  thepafture- 
lands  are  divided  by  nones,  piled  up  in  the  form 
of  a  wall.  This  green  mountain  is  at  ieafc  three 
times  as  high  as  the  other. 

I  began  to  clamber  up  the  green  mountain, 
which  is  alio  pretty  neep  ;  and  when  I  had  got 
more  than  half  way  up,  without  having  once 
looked  back,  I  was  nearly  in  the  fame  initiation 
as  the  adventurer  who  clambered  up  Mam-Tor; 
for  when  I  looked  round,  I  found  my  eye  had  not 
been  trained  to  view  unproved  fo  prodigious  a 
height ;  Caftleton,  with  the  furrounding  country, 
lay  below  me,  like  a  map;  the  roofs  of  the 
houfes  feemed  almoft  clofe  to  the  ground,  and 
the  mountain,  with  the  ruins  itfelf,  to  be  lying 
at  my  feet. 

I  grew  giddy  at  the  profpect,  and  it  required 
all  my  reafon  to  convince  me  that  I  was  in  no 
danger,  and  that,  at  all  events,  I  could  only 
fcramble  down  the  green  turf,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  I  had  got  up.  At  length  1  feemed  to  grow 
accurlomed  to  this  view,  till  it  really  gave  me 
pleafure;  and  I  now  climbed  quite  to  the  fum- 
mit, and  walked  over  the  meadows,  and  at  length 
reached  the  way,  which  gradually  defcends  be- 
tween the  two  mountains. 

At  the  top  of  the  green  mountain,  I  met  with 
fome  near,  country  girls,  who  were  milking  their 
cows,  and  coming  this  fame  way  with  their  milk- 
pails  on  their  heads. 

M  3  This 
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This  little,  rural  party  formed  a  beautiful 
group,  when  fome  of  them,  with  their  milk-pails, 
took  fhelter,  as  it  began  to  rain,  under  a  part  of 
the  rock  j  beneath  which  they  fat  down  on  na- 
tural ftone  benches,  and  there,  with  paftoral  in- 
nocence and  glee,  talked  and  iaughed  till  the 
iliower  was  over. 

When  I  took  leave  of  the  honeft  inoe-maker, 
In  Caftleton,  who  would  have  rejoiced  to  have 
accompanied  me,  I  refolved  to  return  the  neareft 
road,  by  Wardlow. 

I  there  found  but  one  folitary  inn,  and  in  it 
only  a  landlady,  who  told  me,  that  her  Jiuibsnd 
was  at  work  in  the  lead-mines  5  and  that  the  ca- 
vern at  Caftleton,  and  all  that  I  had  yet  feen, 
were  nothing  to  be  compared  to  thefe lead-mines. 
Her  hufband,  ihe  faid,  would  be  happy  to  ihew 
them  to  me. 

When  I  came  to  offer  to  pay  her  for  my  din- 
ner, ffce  made  fome  difficulty  about  it  ;  becaufe, 
as  I  had  neither  drank  ale  nor  brandy,  (lie  faid, 
fhe  could  not  well  make  out  my  bill.  On  this, 
I  called  for  a  mug  of  ale,  which  I  did  not  drink, 
in  order  to  enable  me  the  better  to  fettle  her  rec- 
koning. 

As  I  proceeded,  and  faw  the  bills  rife  before 
me,  which  were  fiill  frem  in  my  memory,  hav- 
ing fo  recently  become  acquainted  with  them, 
in  my  journey  thither,  I  was  juft  reading  thepaf- 
fagein  Milton,  relative  to  the  creation,  in  which 
the  angel  defcribes  to  Adam  how  the  waters  fub- 
fided,  and 

Immediately  the  mountains  huge  appear 
Emergent,  and  their  broad,  bare  back;  upheave 
Into  the  clouds,  their  tops  afcend  the  (ky. 


" 
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It  feemed  to  me,  while  reading  this  pafTage, 
ss  if  every  thing  around  me  were  in  the  act  of 
creating,  and  the  mountains  themfelves appeared 
to  emerge  or  rife  ;  fo  animated  was  the  fcene. 

When  I  came  to  the  laft  village,  before  I 
reached  Matlock,  as  it  was  now  evening,  and 
dark,  I  determined  to  fpend  the  night  there; 
and  enquired  for  an  inn,  which,  I  was  told,  was 
si  the  end  of  the  village.  And  fo  on  I  walked* 
and  kept  walking  till  near  midnight,  before  I 
found  this  fame  inn.  Much  tired,  and  not  a 
little  indifpofed,  I  at  length  entered  the  houfe; 
where  I  fat  rnyfelf  down  by  the  fire  in  the  kit- 
chen, and  afked  for  fomething  to  eat.  As  they 
told  me,  I  could  not  have  a  bed  here,  I  replied, 
I  abfolutely  would  not  be  driven  away,  for  that 
if  nothing  better  could  be  had,  I  would  fit  all 
night  by  the  fire.  This  I  actually  prepared  to  do, 
and  laid  my  head  on  the  table  in  order  to  fleep. 

When  the  people  in  the  kitchen  thought  that 
I  was  aileep,  I  heard  them  talking  about  me, 
and  gueiling  who  or  what  I  might  be.  One  wo- 
man alone  feemed  to  take  my  part,  and  faid,  "  I 
dare  fay  he  is  a  well-bred  gentleman  ;"  another 
fronted  that  notion  merely  becaufe,  as  fhe  faidj 
I  had  come  on  foot;  and  "  depend  on  it,"  faid 
ihe.y  "  he  is  fome  poor,  travelling  creature!" 
My  ears  yet  ring  with  the  contemptuous  tone 
with  which  fhe  uttered,  "Poor  travelling  crea- 
ture'" It  feems  to  exprefs  all  the  wretchednefs 
cf  one,  who  neither  has  houfe  nor  home ;  a  vaga- 
bond, and  outcaft  of  fociety. 

At  laft,  when  thefe  unfeeling  people  faw  that 

s  determined,  at  all  events,'  to  ftay  there  all 

fright,  they  gave  me  a  bed,  but  not  till  I  had 

long  given  up  all  hopes  of  getting  one.     And  in 

the 
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the  morning,  when  they  aiked  me  a  (hilling  for 
it,  I  gave  them  half-a-crown,  adding,  with  tome- 
thing  of  an  air,  that  I  would  have  no  change. 
And  now  they  took  leave  of  me  with  great  civi- 
lity, and  many  excules;  and  I  refumed  my  jour- 
ney. 

When  I  had  parTed  Matlock,  I  took  the  road 
to  the  left  towards  Nottingham.  Here  the  hills 
gradually  difappeared,  and  my  journey  now  lay 
through  meadow  grounds,  and  cultivated  fields. 

Towards  noon  i  again  came  to  an  eminence, 
where  I  found  but  one  fingle,  folitary  inn,  which 
had  a  lingular  infcription,  in  rhyme,  on  its  fign. 
Here  I  dined  on  cold  meat  and  fallad. 

The  road  was  now  tolerably  pleafant,  but  the 
country  feemed  to  be  uniform  and  unvaried  even, 
to  dulnefs.  However,  it  was  a  very  tine  even- 
ing, and  as  I  pafTed  through  a  village,  jull  be- 
fore fun-fet,  feveral  people,  who  met  me,  accoti- 
ed  me  with  a  phrafe,  which,  at  firlt,  I  thought 
odd,  but  which  I  now  think  civil,  if  not  polite. 
As  if  I  could  poiiibly  want  information  on  fuch  a 
point,  they  all  very  courteoufly,  in  paffing,  told 
me,  '  'twas  a  fine  evening,'  or  'a  pleafant  night/ 

After  I  had  parted  through  this  village,  I  came 
to  a  green  field,  at  the  fide  of  which  I  met  with 
an  alehoufe.  The  miftrefs  was  fitting  at  the 
window;  I  aiked' her,  if  J  could  flay  the  night 
there;  fhe  faid,  "No!"  and  fhut  the  window  in 
my  face. 

This  rudenefs  recalled  to  my  recollection  the 
many  receptions  of  this  kind  to  which  I  had  now 
£o  often  been  expofed;  and  I  could  not  forbear 
uttering  aloud  my  indignation  at  the  inhofpi- 
tality  of  the  Engliih ;  this  harlh  fentiment  I  foon 
corrected,  however,  as  I  walked  on,  by  recollect- 
ing, 
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ing,  and  placing  in  the  opposite  fcale,  the  qh- 
bounded  and  unequalled  generofity  of  this  na- 
tion; and  alio  the  many  acls  of  real  and  fubilan- 
tial  kindneis,  which  I  had  my'felf  experienced 
in  ir. 

At  lad  I  Came  to  another  inn,  where  there  was 
written  on  the  figri:  "The  Navigation  Inn  ;'* 
becaufe  it  is  the  depot,  or  nore-houie,  of  the 
colliers  of  the  Trent. 

A  rpugher  or  ruder  kind  of  people  I  never  faw 
than  thele  colliers,  whom  I  here  met  affembled 
in  the  kitchen,  and  in  whole  company  I  was 
obliged  to  fpend  the  evening. 

Their  language,  their  drefs,  their,  manners, 
were  all  of  them  Angularly  vulgar  and  difagree- 
ablej  and  their  expreffions  ftill  more  lb  :  for  they 
hardly  fpoke  a  word  without  an  oath,  and  thus 
curving,  quarrelling*  drinking,  ringing,  and 
fighting,  they  feemed  to  be  pleafed,  and  to  en- 
joy the  evening.  I  mult  do  them  the  jnftice  to 
add,  that  none  of  them,  however,  at  all  ir.oleft- 
ed  me.  On  the  contrary,  every  one  again  and 
again  drank  my  health,  and  I  took  care  not  to 
forget  to  drink  theirs  in  return.  The  treatment 
of  my  holt  at  Matlock  was  ftill  frefh  in  my  me- 
mory ;  and  fo,  as  often  as  I  drank,  I  never  omit- 
ted faying  u  Your  healths,  gentlemen  all!" 

When  two  Englishmen  quarrel,  the  fray  is 
carried  on,  and  decided  rather  by  actions  than 
by  words  j  though  loud  and  boifterous,  they  do 
apt  fay  much,  and  frequently  repeat  the  fame 
thing  over  and  over  again.  Their  anger  feems 
to  overpower  their  utterance,  and  can  find  vent 
only  by  coming  to,b!ows. 

As  foon  as  I  had  fupped,  I  haftened  to  bed, 
Vat  could  notfleep5  my  quondam  companions, 

the 
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the  colliers,  madefuch  a  noife  the  whole  night 
through.. 

I  was  now  only  a  few  miles  from  Nottingham, 
where  I  arrived  towards  noon. 

This,  of  all  the  towns  I  have  yet  feen,  except 
London,  feemed  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  beftj 
and  is  undoubtedly  the  cleaneft.  Every  thing 
here  wore  a  modern  appearance,  and  a  large 
place  in  the  centre  fcarcely  yielded  to  a  London 
fquare  in  point  of  beauty. 

From  the  town,  a   charming  foot-path  leads, 
acrofs  the  meadows  to  the  high  road,  where  there 
is  a  bridge  over  the  Trent.     Not  far  from  this 
bridge  was  an  inn,  where   I   dined,  though   I 
could  get  nothing  but  bread  and  butter.     _ 

Nottingham  lies  high,  and  made  a  beautiful 
appearance  at  a  diftance,  with  its  lofty  houfes, 
red  roofs,  and  its  glittering  fpires. 

I  now  palled  through  feveral  villages,  as  Rud- 
dington,  Bradmore,  and  Bunny,  to  Caitol,  where 
I  fraid  all  night. 

The  whole  afternoon  I  heard  the  ringing  of 
bells  in  many  of  the  villages.  Probably,  it  is 
fome  holiday.  It  was  cloudy  weather,  and  I  felt 
myfelf  not  at  all  well  j  and  in  thefe  circumftances 
this  ringing  difcompofed  me  ftill  more,  and  made 
me  at  length  quite  low  fpirited  and  melancholy. 

At  Caftol  there  were  three  inns  clofe  to  each 
other,  in  which,  to  judge  only  from  the  outfide 
of  the  houfes,  little  but  poverty  was  to  be  ex- 
pected. In  the  one,  at  which  I  at  length  Hopped, 
there  was  only  a  landlady,  a  tick  butcher,  and  a 
lick  carter,  both  of  whom  had  come  there  to  ftay 
the  night.  This  affemblage  of  iick  perfons  gave 
me  the  idea  of  an  hofpital,  and  depreiled  me  Itill 
more.   I  felt  fome  degree  of  fever,  was  very  reft- 

left 
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lefsall  night,  and  fo  I  kept  my  bed  Very  late  the 
next  morning,  till  the  woman  of  the  houfe  came 
and  aroufed  me,  by  faying  the  .had  been  uneafy 
on  my  account.  And  now  I  formed  the  refolu- 
tion  to  go  to  Leicefter  in  the  poft- coach. 

I  was  only  four  miles  from  Loughborough,  a 
fmali  town,  where  I  arrived  late  at  noon,  and 
dined  at  the  laft  inn  on  the  road  that  leads  to 
Leicefter.  From  this  place  to  Leicefter  was  only 
ten  miles ;  but  the  road  was  fandy  and  very  un- 
pleafant  walking. 

I  came  through  a  village,  called  Mountforrel, 
which  perhaps  takes  its  name  from  a  little  hill  at 
the.end  of  it.  As  for  the  reft,  it  was  all  one  large 
plain,  the  whole  way  to  Leicefter. 

Towards  evening  I  came  to  a  pleafant  meadow, 
juft  before  I  got  to  Leicefter,  through  which  a 
foot-path  led  me  to  the  town,  which  made  a  good 
appearance,  as  I  viewed  it  lengthways,  and,  in- 
deed, appeared  much  larger  than  it  really  is. 

I  went  up  a  long  ftreet  before  I  got.  to  the  inn, 
from  which  the  poft-coaches  fet  out.  1  here 
learnt  that  the  ftage  was  to  fet  out  that  evening 
for  London,  but  that  the  infide  was  already  full ; 
fome  places  were  however  ftill  left  on  the  outfide. 

Being  obliged  to  beftir  myfelf  to  get  back  to 
London,  as  the  time  drew  near  when  the  Ham- 
burgh captain,  with  whom  I  intended  to  return, 
had  fixed  his  departure,  I  determined  to  take  a 
place  as  far  as  Northampton  on  the  outfide. 

But  this  ride  from  Leicefter  to  Northampton  I 
fhall  remember  as  long  as  I  live. 

My  companions  on  the  top  of  the  coach  were 
a  farmer,  a  young  man  very  decently  drefled,  and 
a  black-a-moor. 

The 
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The  getting  up  alone  was  at  the  rifk  of  one's 
life;  and  when  I  was  up,  I  was  obliged  to  fit 
ju'.t  at  the  corner  of  the  coach,  with  nothing  to 
hold  by  but  a  fort  of  little  handle  fattened  on  the 
fide.  I  fat  neareit  the  wheel,  and  the  moment 
that  we  fet  off,  1  fancied  that  I  faw  certain, 
death  await  me.  All  I  could  do,  was  to  take  frill 
falter  hold  of  the  handle,  and  to  be  more  and 
more  careful  to  preferve  my  balance. 

The  machine  now  rolled  along  with  prodigious 
rapidity,  over  the  {tones  through  the  town,  and 
every  moment  we  feemed  to  fly  into  the  air;  fo 
that  it  was  almoft  a  miracle  that  we  ftill  ftnek  to 
the  coach,  and  did  not  fall.  We  feemed  to  be 
thus  on  the  wing,  and  to  fly,  as  often-  as  wepaif- 
ed  through  a  village,  or  went  down  a  hill. 

At  laltj  the  being  continually  in  fear  of  my 
life  became  infupportable,  and  as  we:were  going 
up  a  hill,  and  ennfequently  proceeding  rather 
flower  than  ufual,  I  crept  from  the  top  of  the 
coach,  and  got  fnug  into  the  baike.r. 

"  O,  Sir!  Sir  !  you  will  be  thaken  to  death  !  " 
faid  the  black;  but  I  flattered  myfelf  he  exagge- 
rated the  unpleafantnefs  of  my  port. 

As  long  as  we  went  up  hill,  it  was  eafy  and 
pleafant.  And,  having  had  little  or  no  fleep  the 
night  before,  I  was  almoft  aileep  among  the 
trunks  and  the  packages;  but  how  was  the  cafe 
altered  when  we  came  to  go  down  hill;  then  all 
the  trunks  and  parcels  began,  as  it  were,  to 
dance  around  me,  and  every  thing  in  the  bafket 
feemed  to  be  alive  ;  and  I  every  moment  received 
from  them  fuch  violent  blows,,  that  I  thought 
my  latt  hour  was  come.  I  now  found  that  what 
the  black  had  told  me  was  no  exaggeration  ;  b-.it 
all  my  complaints  were  ufelefs.     I  was  obliged  to 
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fufTer  this  torture  nearly  an  hour,  till  we  came  to 
another  hill,  when  quite  fhaken  to  pieces,  and 
fadly  bruifed,  I  again  crept  to  the  top  of  the 
coach,  and  took  pofleffion  of  my  former  feat. 
"  Ah,  did  I  not  tell  you,  that  you  would  be 
fhaken  to  death?"  faid  the  black,  as  I  was  get- 
ting up ;   but  I  could  make  him  no  reply. 

About  midnight  we  arrived  at  Harborough, 
where  I  could  only  re  It.  myfelf  a  moment,  before 
we  were  again  called  to  let  off,  full  drive,  through 
a  number  of  villages,  fo  that  a  few  hours  before 
dry- break  we  had  reached  Northampton.,  which 
is  thirty-three  miles  from  Leicefter, 

From  Harborough  to  Leicefter  I  had  a  moll 
dreadful  journey ;— -  it  rained  inceifantly  -,  and,  as 
before  we  had  been  covered  with  duft,  we  now 
were  foaked  with  rain. 

We  at  laft  reached  Northampton,  where  I  im- 
mediately went  to  bed,  and  lleptalmoft  till  noon, 
refolving  to  proceed  to  London  in  fome  other 
Rage-coach,  the  following  morn. 

This  I  could  hardly  call  a  journey,  but  rather 
a  perpetual  motion,  or  removal,  from  one  place 
to  another,  in  a  clofe  box. 

My  three  travelling  companions,  unfortunate- 
ly were  all  farmers,  who  flept  fo  fo.undly,  that 
even  the  hearty  knocks  of  the  head,  with  which 
they  often  faluted  each  other,  did  not  awaken 
them. 

Their  faces,  bloated  and  difcoloured  by  their 
copious  ufe  of  ale  and  brandy,  looked,  as  they 
;  lay  before  me,  like  fo  many  lumps  of  dead  flefh. 
!  When  now  and  then  they  awoke,  iheep,  in  which 
;  they  all  dealt,  was  the  firft  and  laft  topic  of  their 
I  converiaticn.     One  of  the  three,  however,  dif- 
fered not  a  little  from  the  other  two :  his  face 
Vol.  IV.  N  was 
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was  fallow  and  thin*  his  eyes  quite  funk  and  hol- 
low, his  long,  lank  fingers  hung  quite  loofe, 
and  as  if  detached  from  his  hands.  He  was,  in 
ihort,  the  picture  of  avarice  and  mifanthropy. 
The  former  he  certainly  was,  for  at  every  ftage 
he  refufed  to  give  the  coachman  the  accuftomed 
perquifite,  which  ever}'  body  elfe  paid  ;  and  every 
farthing  he  was  forced  to  part  with,  feemed  to 
wring  his  heart.  As  he  fat  in  the  coach,  he 
feemed  anxious  to  fhun  the  light;  and  fo  {hut  up 
every  window  that  he  could  come  at,  except, 
when  now  and  then  I  opened  them  to  take  a 
flight  view  of  the  charms  of  the  country,  through 
which  we  feemed  to  be  flying  rather  than  driv- 
ing- 

Our  road  lay  through  Newport  Pagnel,  Dun- 
frable,  St.  Alban's,  Barnet,  to  Iflington,  or  ra- 
ther to  London  it felf.  But  thefe  names  are  all 
I  know  of  the  different  places. 

At  Dunftable,  if  I  do  not  miftake,  we  break- 
farced;  and  here,  as  is  ufual,  every  thing  was 
paid  for  in  common  by  all  the  pafTengers. 

They  afked  me,  what  part  of  the  world  I  came 
from;  whereas  we,  in  Germany,  generally  en- 
quire what  countryman  a  per  foil  is. 

When  we  had  break fafted,  and  were  again 
feated  in  the  coach,  all  the  farmers,  the  lean  one 
excepted,  now  feemed  quite  alive,  and  began  a 
conversation  on  religion  and  on  politics. 

We  now  frequently  took  up  frefh  paffengers, 
who  only  rode  a  ihort  difiance  with  us,  and  then 
got  out  again.  Among  others,  was  a  woman 
from  London,  who  was  engaged  in  the  brandy 
trade.  She  entertained  us  with  a  very  circum- 
fiantial  narrative  of  all  the  ihocking  fcenes,  dur- 
1  ing 
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ing  the  late  riot  in  that  city*.  What  particu- 
larly ftruck  me,  was  her  account  of  a  man,  oppo- 
fite  to  her  houfe,  who  was  fo  furious,  that  he 
Hood  on  the  wall  of  a  houfe  that  was  already- 
half  burnt  down,  and  there,  like  a  demon,  with 
his  own  hands,  pulled  and  toned  about  the  bricks, 
which  the  fire  had  fpared,  till,  at  length,  he  was 
mot,  and  fell  back  among  the  flames. 

At  length  we  arrived  at  London,  without  any 
accident,  in  a  hard  rain,  about  one  o'clock. 

I  looked  like  a  crazy  creature,  when  I  entered 
the  metropolis}  notwithstanding  which  I  was 
received  by  one  of  my  friends  in  the  kindeft  man- 
ner, and  defired,  during  dinner,  to  relate  to  him 
my  adventures. 

The  fame  evening,  I  called  on  Mr.  Leonhardi, 
who,  as  I  did  nQt  wifh  to  hire  a  lodging  for  the 
few  days  I  might  be  obliged  to  wait  for  a  fair 
wind,  recommended  me  to  the  Freemafon's  Ta- 
vern; where  I  waited  a  week  in  con  (Ian  t  expect- 
ation of  failing,  and  therefore  prevented  from 
:  making  di  riant  excursions,  or  many  new  remarks. 
|  The  Houfe  of  Commons,  however,  Hill  allured 
me,  and  I  was  prefent  at  a  very  interefting  de- 
bate, when  Mr.  Fox  was  called  on  to  affign  the 
true  reafons  of  his  resignation. 

When  I  heard  Mr.  Pitt  fpeak,  for  the  firft  time, 
I  was  aftoniihed,  that  a  man  of  fo  youthful  an 
appearance  mould  ftand  up  at  all:  but  I  was  ftill 
more  aftoniihed  to  fee  how,  while  he  fpoke,  he 
engaged  "univerfal  attention.  He  feemed  to  me 
;  not  to  be  more  than  one  and  twenty,  though  then 
prime  minifter. 

*  Lord  George  Gordon's  mob,  raifed  by  the  enthufiafm  of 
fanatics,  and  foitered  by  the  irrefolution  of  the  magiilrates. 

N  2  Englilh 
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Englifh  eloquence  appears  to  me  not  to  be 
nearly  fo  capable  of  fo  much  variety  and  difTufion 
as  ours  is.  Add  to  this,  in  their  parliamentary 
fpeeches  j  in  fermons;  in  the  pulpit;  in  the  dia- 
logues on  the  ftage;  nay,  even  in  common  con- 
verfation,  their  periods  at  the  end  of  a  fentence 
are  always  accompanied  by  a  certain,  lingular, 
uniform  fall  of  the  voice ;  which,  notwithstand- 
ing its  monotony,  has  in  it  fomething  fq  peculiar 
and  fo  difficult,  that  I  defy  any  foreigner  ever 
completely  to  acquire  it. 

The  kingdom  is  remarkable  for  running  into 
dialect;  even  in  London  they  have  one.  They 
fay,  for  example,  it  ant,  inftead  of  /'/  is  not;  I 
don't  know,  for  /  do  not  k/niv ;  1  dori  i  knew  him, 
for  /  do  not  know  him;  the  latter  of  which  phrafes 
often  deceived  me,  as  I  miftook  a  negative  for  an 
affirmative. 

The  word  Sir,  in  Englifh,  has  a  great  variety 
of  fignifications.  With  the  appellation  of  Sir, 
an  Englishman  addrerTes  his  king,  his  friend,  his 
foe,  his  fervant,  and  his  dog;  he  makes  ufe  of 
it  when  alking  a  queftion  politely;  and  a  mem- 
ber of  parliament,  merely  to  fill  up  a  vacancy, 
when  he  happens  to  be  at  a  lofs.  Sir?  in  an  en- 
quiring tone  of  voice,  Signifies,  what  is  your  de- 
fire  ? — Sir/  in  an  humble  tone,  gracious,  fove- 
reign  ! — Sit!  in  a  furly  tone,  a  box  on  the  ear 
at  your  fervice! — to  a  dog  it  means  a  good  beat- 
ing.— And  in  a  fpeech  in  parliament,  accompa- 
nied by  a  paafe,  it  fignifies,  I  cannot  now  recol-' 
left  what  it  is  I  with  to  fay  farther. 

I  do  not  recollect  to  have  heard  any  expreffion 
repeated  oftener  than  this,  never  mind  it !  A  por- 
ter, one  day,  fell  down,  and  cut  his  head  on  the, 
pavement:  "Qt  never  mind  itl"  faid  an  Eng- 

limman, 
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liftman,  who  happened  to  bepafling  by.  When 
Iliad  my  trunk  fetched  from  the  fhip,  in  a  boat, 
the  waterman  rowed  among  the  boats,  and  his 
boy,  who  flood  at  the  head  of  his  boat,  got  a 
found  drubbing,  becaule  the  others  would  not  let 
•him  pais :  "  O,  never  mind  it)  "  faid  the  old  one, 
and  kept  rowing  on. 

I  have,  often  heard,  when  directing  any  one  in 
the  ftreet,  the  phrafe,  "  Go  down  the  ftreet,  as 
far  as  ever  you  can  go,  and  aik  any  body."  Juft 
as  we  fay,  "  Eyery  child  can  direct  you."  - 

I  have  already  noticed  in  England  they  learn 
to  write  a  much  finer  hand  than  with  us.  This 
probably  arifes  from  their  making  ufe  of  only  one 
kind  of  writing,  in  which  the  letters  are  all  fo 
exact,  that  you  would  take  it  for  print. 

In  general,  however,  in  fpeaking,  reading,  in 
their  expreflions,  and  in  writing,  they  feem,  in 
England,  to  have  more  decided  rules  than  we 
have.  The  lowed  man  expreffes  himfelf  in  pro- 
per phrafes,  and  he  who  publifhes  a  book,  at 
leaft,  writes  correctly,  though  the  matter  be  ever 
fo  ordinary.  In  point  of  ftyle,  when  they  write, 
they  feem  to  be  all  of  the  fame  county,  profef- 
fion,  rank,  and  nation. 

It  has  ftruck  me,  that  in  London  there  is  no 
occafion  for  any  elementary  works,  or  prints,  for 
the  inftruction  of  children.  One  need  only  lead 
them  into  the  city,  and  ihew  them  the  things 
themfelves  as  they  really  are.  For  here  it  is  con- 
trived, as  much  as  poilible,  to  place  in  view,  for 
the  public  infpection,  every  production  of  art, 
and  every  effort  of  induftry.  Paintings,  mecha- 
nifrns,  curiohties  of  all  kinds,  are  here  exhibit- 
ed, in  the  large  and  light  ihop  windows,  in 
the  moil  advantageous  manner  5  nor  are  fpecta- 
N  3  tors 
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tors  wanting,  who,  here  and  there,  ftand  ftill  to 
obferve  any  curious  performance.  A  ftreet  of 
this  description  feemed  to  me  to  refemble  a  well- 
regulated  cabinet  of  curionties. 

Such  are  the  principal  incidental  reflexions 
and  obfervations  made  by  Mr.  Moritz,  during  his 
laft  week's  fojournment  in  England.  On  the  19th 
of  July  he  fet  fail  for  Hamburgh;  fo  that  his 
whole  ftay  in  this  country  did  not  exceed  feven 
weeks. 
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ENGLAND  and  SCOTLAND, 

Performed  in  1785. 

By   THOMAS   NEWTE,    Esq. 


SO  much  philofo'phic  reflection   and  patriotic 
obfervation  are  diffufed   over   Mr.   Newte's 
j  tour,  that  we  confefs  it  is  difficult  to  preferve 
I  the  fpirit   of  the   author,    in    the  mod  careful 
i  abridgment.     Anxious,  however,  at  once  to  mew 
our  refpect  to  the  labours  of  this  fenfible  tourift, 
;  and  to  gratify  our  readers,  by  a  reliuS  of  the  en- 
i  tertainment   to  be  derived  from  them  in  their 
original  form,  we  have  been  at  fome  pains  in  the 
following"  pages,  to   do   all  the  juftice  in    our 
power  to  the  fubje6t;  and  if  we  have  not  been 
able  to  fully  fatisfy  curiolity,  we  have  been  ftu- 
dious  not  to  repel  it. 

On  the  17th  of  May,  i;85,  Mr.  Newte,  in 
company  with  fome  agreeable  friends,  left  Ox- 
ford. The  two  universities,  he  remarks,  may  not 
only  be  confidered  as  venerable  monuments  of 
ancient  times,  but  as^  bulwarks  eftablilhed  for 
the  prefervation  of  loyalty,  literature,  and  reli- 
gion.   If,  in  fome  reipe&s,  they  have  been  fup- 

pofed 
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pofed  to  be  too  tenacious  of  antiquated  modes  of 
difcipline,  and  learning,  they  certainly  deferve 
the  credit  of  being  barriers  againit  the  defolating 
fpirit  of  innovation.  The  reverence  paid  by  our 
anceftors,  to  piety  and  learning  in  thofe  efta- 
blithments,  is  returned  by  pofterity  as  often  as 
it  contemplates  the  pictures  and  ftatues,  the  char- 
ters and  buildings,  of  founders  and  benefactors. 
Thefe  external  objects,  take  faft  hold  of  the 
ductile  minds  of  youth,  and  are  affociated  with 
many  of  the  moft  pleating  ideas,  that  imagination, 
can  form.  From  impreffions  of  this  kind,  and  a 
love  of  their  early  haunts  and  companions,  na- 
turally fprings  an  attachment  to  their  king  and 
country 5  and  a  veneration  for  whatever  is  noble 
and  praife  worthy. 

"  The  universities,  therefore,' 'fays  Mr.  Newte, 
*c  and  the  practice  which  frill  happily  prevails^  of 
educating  in  thofe  great  and  ancient  feminaries, 
the  Britifh  youth  of  diftinction,  are  of  very  great 
political  importance.  Take  away  thefe  memo- 
rials of  antiquity,  thofe  noble  and  royal  teltimo- 
nies  of  refpect  to  fanctity  of  life,  and  proficiency 
in  learning,  remove  every  fenfible  object,  by 
■which  fentiments  of  early  friendfhip,  loyalty,  and 
patriotifm,  are  kindled  and  inflamed  in  young 
minds,  and  difperie  our  young  noblemen  and- 
gentlemen  in  other  countries  for  their  education, 
or  even  in  fepsrate  little  academies  and  fchools 
in  our  own,  and  you  weaken  one  of  the  great 
pillars,  by  which  the  conftitutiou  and  fpirit  of 
England  is  fupported  and  perpetuated. 
'Full  of  fuch  reflections,  they  proceeded  to 
Chapel  Houfe,  a  very  excellent  inn,  where  they 
dine  j  and  from  thence  made  an  excuriion  of  two 
miles  to  vifit  Heythorp,  the  feat  of  the  Earl  of 

Shrewibury, 
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Shrewsbury,  a  modern  houfe,  elegantly  furniilied, 
and  pleafantly  fituated  on  a  rifin^  ground,  with 
a  ibuthern  afpecl.  The  grounds  are  well  laid 
out.  The  avenues  to  the  houfe  are  of  great 
length,  formed  of  rows  or  clumps  of  trees, 
bounded  by  ftone  walls.  Thefe  fences,  though 
they  do  not  add  to  the  beauty  of  a  country,  like 
living  hedge  rows,  pofTefs  the  advantage  of  being 
quickly  raifed,  and  of  occupying  lefs  ground. 
They  are  very  general  in  this  vicinity. 

The  foil  in  the  environs  of  Hey  thorp  does  not 
appear  to  be  wrell  calculated  for  raifing  large 
timber  ;  but.  there  are  fome  kinds  of  trees  which 
thrive  very  well  here.  To  ftudy  the  genius  of 
the  foil,  ought  to  be  the  firft  obje&,  not  only  of 
ornamental  improvers,  but  alfo  of  agricultu- 
ralills ;  yet,  how  often  do  we  find  men  of  for- 
tune endeavouring,  by  a  forced  kind  of  culture, 
to  raife  exotic  as  well  as  domeftic  plants;  and 
farmers  fighting  againft  nature,  to  produce  one 
kind  of  grain,  where  another  only  can  be  cul- 
tivated to  advantage. 

P;ns  through  Long  Compton,  a  moderate  vil- 
lage, and  dine  at  ShipUon-on-Stour.  The  inter- 
vening; country  is  open,  expofed,  and  not  very 
rich.  It  is  deficient  in  planting,  which,  in  the 
courie  of  time,  would  give  general  warmth  to 
the  at;r: inhere,  and  convert  the  various  influ- 
ences of  the  heavens  into  a  nutritive  vegetable 
mould,  that  would  eventually  enrich  it. 

In  this  bleak,  ill-cultivated  track,  the  lower 
clafs  of  labouring  poor,  who  have  very  little 
other  employment  in  winter  than  thrafhing  out 
corn,  are.  much  diftrefled  for  the  want  of  fuel, 
and  think  it  economy  to  lie  much  in  bed,  to  fave 
both  firing  and  provisions. 

Sleep 
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Sleep  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  a  town  of  consi- 
derable extent,  but  in  general  ill  built,  and 
badly  paved.  The  bridge  acrofs  the  Avon,  con- 
lifts  of  fourteen  arches,  but  is  very  old  and  in- 
commodious. In  the  town-hall,  a  handfome 
ftructure,  is  a  painting  of  Shakefpeare,  their  im- 
mortal townlman,  and  another  of  Garrick,  by 
Gainfborough.  The  monument  of  Shakefpeare 
in  the  church  is  unworthy  of  fuch  a  great  name. 

Next  day  pafTed  through  Henly  in  Arden,  a 
long  town,  indifferently  built.  Beyond  this  the 
country  appeared  better  cultivated  and  more 
fylvan. 

Reached  Birmingham  in  the  evening,  a  very 
extenlive  town,  and  great  part  of  it  elegantly 
built.  The  population  is  computed  at  a  h'undred 
thoufand  fouls ;  but  the  fize  of  the  people  is 
diminutive,  and  their  appearance  fickly,  from 
their  fedentary  employment.  In  this  place  there 
is  an  elegant  and  fpacious  mother  church,  one 
other  ^parifh  church,  three  chapels,  and  feveral 
meeting  houfes  for  diiTenters.  "  This  town," 
fays  Mr.  Newte,  is  far  from' being  diftinguimed 
by  zeal  in  religion.  The  latitudinarian  princi- 
ples of  Prieftley  are  adopted  by'thofe  who  con- 
sider themfelves  as  philofophers  ;  but  the  great 
mafs  of  the  people  give  themfelves  very  little 
concern  about  religious  matters.  What  religion 
there  is  in  Birmingham,"  continues  he,  "  is  to 
be  found  among  the  diiTenters  *.H 

*  From  perfonal  knowledge,  we  have  re^fon  to  think  this  is 
not  a  fair  ftatement.  In  Birmingham,  and  indeed  in  all  places 
wfiere  diiTenters  are  numerous,  the  friends  of  the  eitabliinment 
are  zealous,  and  regular  in  their  attendance  on  divine  worihip, 
to  counteract  the  effects  of  the  former* 

In 
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In  Birmingham  are  many  coiners  of  falfe  mo- 
ney, a  circumftance  eafily  accounted  for,  from 
the  nature  of  the  bufinefs  carried  on  here.  Of  the 
manners  of  the  people  here,  our  author  gives  a 
very  unfavourable  account.  He  likewife  fays, 
the  manufacturers,  in  general,  are  addicted  to 
trick  and  low  cunning,  which  he  afcribes  to  the 
want  of  early  education,  and  to  conftant  affoci- 
ation  both  in  their  labour  and  idle  hours.  So- 
ciety, indeed,  it  muft  be  allowed,  corrupts  the 
manners  of  the  vulgar,  as  much  as-  it  fharpens 
their  understanding. 

The  fudden  rife  of  this  town,  and  the  eminence 
it  has  obtained  in  its  peculiar  manufactures  are 
well  known.  "  It  is  not  above  three  years," 
fays  Mr.  Newte,  "  fince  pavements,  or  foot- 
paths were  introduced  into  this  place ;  and  the 
ladies,  at  firft  confidered  them  as  very  great  in- 
conveniences to  walk  on." 

The  Birmingham  manufacturers  frequently 
poffefs  from  five  to  fifteen  thoufand  pounds  for- 
tune, a  few  have  much  larger  capitals ;  but  in. 
general,  they  may  be  faid  to  be  in  eafy  and 
thriving  circumftanccs,  rather  than  very  rich  or 
affluent.  The  number  of  carriages  has  been 
doubled  within  a  few  years,  and  luxury  is  ra- 
pidly advancing.  The  artizans  commonly,  how- 
ever, refort  to  alehoafes  and  taverns,  for  coffee-, 
houfes  do  not  feem  to  be  fuited  to  the  genius 
of  the  people.  Indeed,  the  labouring  and  poor 
people  of  Birmingham  fare  but  indifferently, 
though  it  is  certain  that,  with  economy,  they 
might  live  very  comfortably.  ■ 

It  being  the  time  of  the  fair,  they  had  not  an 
opportunity  of  feeing  the  artizans  at  work}  how- 
ever, they  vifited  Mr  Clay's  manufactory,  for  ar- 
ticle? 
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tides  made  of  papier-mache,  and  Mr.  Bolton's, 
for  a  variety  of  elegant  fabrics. 

Within  the  prefent  century,  Birmingham  has 
rifen  to  its  prefent  diftinction.  The  coarfe  arti- 
cles, in  which  it  originally  dealt,  are  now  manu- 
factured in  the  towns  and  villages  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  while  only  the  fine  and  faihionable 
goods  are  produced  in  the  town  itfelf. 

In   the  environs  are  many  nailers,  and  other 
.artificers,  who  work  in  their  own  cottages,  and 
employ  every  hand  in  the  family,  whether  male 
or  female. 

The  induftry,  indeed,  of  the  people  in  thofe 
parts,  is  wonderful.  They  rife  early,  and  go  to 
bed  late ;  but  frequently  reft  a  few  hours  about 
noon,  after  the  manner  of  people  in  hot  countries. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  where  there  is 
moft  mechanic  labour  in  the  environs,  the  foil  is 
moil  unpropitious.  Birmingham  itfelf  ftands 
on  the  fouth-eaft  extremity  of  a  very  barren 
region.  '  Towards  Shrewibury  and  Wolverhamp- 
ton, the  land  is  very  poor,  and  here  principally, 
the  country  is  full  of  the  moft  induftrious  arti- 
zans  in  the  coarfe  branches  of  the  bufinefs.  On 
the  other  fide  of  Birmingham,  where  the  foil  is 
more  genial,  there  is  fcarcely  a  manufacturer  in 
iron  or  fteel  to  be  found.  Indeed,  within  the 
circle  where  the  chief  trade  is  carried  on,  barren 
as  it  is,  coal  pits  abound,  and  this  not  only  fa- 
cilitates iabour,  but  compenfates  for  other  de- 
fects. 

A  canal,    communicating  with  the  Trent  and 
the  Severn,  reaches  Birmingham,  and  by  means  I 
©f  this  conveyance,  every  article  of  ufe  in    the1 
manufactures  is  chiefly  brought  to,  band.     Coal  i 
may  be  commonly  purchafed  here  for  6s.  8d.  a 

toin". 
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ton.     The  boats  which  navigate  this  canal  are  of 
considerable  capacity. 

Leaving  Birmingham,  they  parTed  through 
Sutton,  a  neat  little  town,  commanding  a  very 
plea  fa  nt  profpedt.  The  furrounding  country  is 
well  cultivated,  and  not  deftitute  of  wood.  Per- 
haps no  fpot  can  be  fixed  on  in  the  fouthern  part 
of  the  ifiand,  which  would  be  more  centrical  than 
Sutton,  or  at  a  greater  diftance  from  the  fea. 

Reached  Litchfield  the  fame  afternoon,  a  fmall* 
city,  well  built,  and  elegantly  fitnated.  The 
cathedral  is  a  venerable  pile,  remarkable  for 
its  three  fpires,  two  of  which  are  at  the  weft 
end,  and  one  nearly  in  the  centre.  As  manu- 
factures are  little  knowrn  here,  the  city  derives 
its  chief  fupport  from  being  the  residence  of 
fome  genteel  families.  Thisi  place  has  the  ho- 
nour of  giving  birth  to  Dr.  Samuel  Johnfon,  of 
whom  every  minute  particular  has  been  collected 
by  bis  biographers. 

Our  tourift,  however,  mentions  two  Angula- 
rities of  this  great  man,  which  he  picked  up  at 
this  place.  There  is  a  great  iron  ring,  fixed  in  a 
itone  by  a  ftaple,  in  the  centre  of  the  market- 
place, to  which,  when  bull  baiting  was  more 
fafiuonable,  the  unfortunate  animal  .ufed  to  be 
tied.  Johnfon,  in  his  annual  vifit  to  Litchfield, 
would  frequently,  in  the  midft  of  thofe  abftrac- 
tions,  in  which  he  indulged,  ftep  afide  and  lay 
hold  of  the  ring,  as  if  trying  to  extricate  it  from 
the  ttone,  Might  he  not  mean  by  this  to  exprefs 
his  wilh,  that  fuch  a  difgraceful  veftige  of  bar- 
barity ihould  be  removed  from  his  native  city  ? 
The  other  peculiarity  of  Johnfon,  firfl  recorded 
by  Mr.  Newte,  is,  that  when  he  arrived  here, 
he  made  it  a  point  to  call  oa  every  perfon  in  the 

Vol,  IV,  O  city, 
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city,  with  whom  he  had  the  leaft  acquaintance; 
but  that  the  very  inftant  he  had  knocked  at  one 
door,  he  went  on  to  another ;  fo  that  it  fre- : 
quently  happened,  that  two  or  three  fervants 
would  be  running  after  the  doctor  at  once,  re- 
queuing he  would  return  to  their  matters  ormif- 
trelfe?  houfes,  who  waited  to  receive  him. 

Litchfield  was  long  ftrongly  tinctured  with 
Jacobitifm,  or  an  attachment  to  the  Stuart  fa-  • 
mily.  The  principles  of  Johnfon  were  formed! 
in  conformity  to  thofe  of  the  place  where  he  was 
born,  and  ipent  many  of  his  juvenile  days:  to  j 
the  lafl  he  entertained  a  profound  reverence  for  - 
mouaichy  and  hierarchical  eftabufhments. 

"  A  very  fingular  club,"  fays  Mr.  Newte,  "  is 
held  annually  at  Litchfield,  for  females  only.  It 
confiits  of  more  than  a  hundred  members  -,  and  I 
however  extraordinary  fuch  a  meeting  may  ap- 
pear, yet  it  feems  to  have  been  eftablifhed  from, 
the  beft  of  motives,  as  a  confiderable  ium  oft 
money  is  collected  among  the  members,  and  dif- 
tributed  to  the  poor." 

Dine  at  Burton-on-Trent  j  after  croffing  the* 
navigable  canal,  which  goes  to  Derby,  and  pro-- 
ceiding  fome  way  along  its  banks,  to  vifit  thee 
place  where  it  is  carried  over  the  Dove,  on  twelve: 
arches. 

Burton  is  a  pleafant,  well-built  town,  with  a.i 
neat  church.  A  large  cotton  mill  is  erected*] 
here,  but  they  were  not  permitted  to  fee  the 
procefs  of  the  manufacturers. 

Between  this  and  Derby,  the  country  is  highly  1 
cultivated,  populous,  and  pretty  well  wooded.;! 
Perby  is  a  handfome  town,  and  much  larger  ■] 
than  "Litchfield.  It  is  warned  on  one  fide  by4 
the  Derwent,  on  which  the  firft  fiik  mill  in  this  I » 
3  countrjjj 
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I  country  was  erecled,  and  is  ftill  in  ufe.  Ihe 
porcelain,  manufactured  here,  is  carried  to  a  high 
degree  of  elegance. 

Proceed  towards  Matlock.  A  few  miles  be- 
yond Derby,  the  country  becomes  mountainous, 
and  fertility  more  rare.     At  Criimfordj  al 

^mile  from  Matlock,  the  road  is  opt  through  a 
iblid  rock.  Beyond  this  pals,  the  view  is  highly 
romantic,  and  the  fame  kind  of  foenery  conti- 
nues along  the  dale  to  Matlock. 

At  Matlock  they  found  good  accommo'dau  vis, 
but  were  raoft  delighted  with  the  fituation  itfelf. 

'  The  whole  vale  is  an  object  of  curiotity.  On  the 
hil:,  towards  the  north- weft  of  the  village,  are 
many  lead  mines,  fome  of  amazing  depth.  Thefe 
are  worked  to  great  advantage;  and  adventurers 
have  peculiar  encouragement,  to  attempt  new 
difcoveries.  By  law  the)  are  allowed  to  try  for 
minerals  on  any  perfon's  eftate,  except  in  his 
garden :  this  is  fometimes  attended  with  in- 
conveniencies  to  the  proprietors;  but  by  entering 
into  partnership  with  the  miners,  they  find  a 
compenfation  for  their  lots  of  land,  or  the  pri- 
vilege of  ufing  it  as  they  pleafe. 
'  "  The  buiinefs  of  mining,"  fays  Mr.  Newte, 
"  affords  many  advantages,  and  prompts  to  the 
ftndy  of  natural  biftory.  If  academies  for  obfer- 
vations  and  experiments  were  eftabliihed  in  the 
mining  countries,  philofophy  might  be  advanced 
with  accelerated  rapidity." 

At  Crurarord^re  two  large  cotton  mills,  be- 
longing to  Mr.  Ark wright,  which  they  were 
allowed  to  examine.  Here  the  whole  procefs  of 
cleaning,  carding,  combing,  twiiting,  a:»d  com- 
pleting the  yarn  for  the  loom,  teemed  to  be  done 
O  2  -      almoft 
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airport  without  human  aid.     About  a  thoufand 

children,  however,  are  employed  here. 

Leaving  Matlock,  proceed  to  Alhbourn,  over 
a  hilly  and  dreary  country,  and  from  thence  vi- 
iit  Dovedale,  a  romantic  vale,  about  two  miles 
long,  wafhed  by  the  Dove,  and  bounded  on  each 
iide  by  rocks,  of  the  molt  horrid,  grotefque,  or' 
pleafing  appearance. 

Pafs  through  the  little  town  of  Bakewell,  and 
from  thence  go  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's,  at * 
Chatfworth.  This  feat,  in  the  opinion  of  our 
tourift,  feems  only  calculated  for  a  few  months 
refidence  in  the  year.  The  environs  are  fylvan, 
and  by  pains  and  induftry  highly  cultivated ; 
but  all  the  diftant  hills,  in  view  of  the  houfe, 
wear  a  dreary,  difmal  afpect. 

Chatfworth    is  built  of  a   dark  yellow  ftone, 
fome  of  the  apartments  are  fpacious,   and  lofty, 
but  they  are  rather  majeftic  than  elegant/    The 
pleafure  grounds  are  not  well  laid  out ;  and  the  • 
waterworks  are  too  artificial  to  pleafe  more  than  I 
once.     The  river  Derwent,  which  runs  through  I 
the   park,  has,  however,  a  pleafing  effect  and! 
the  bridge  over  it  to  the  houfe,  does  honour  to') 
the  architect. 

Pafs  through  the  village  of  Stoney  Middleton, , 
and  ride  through  Middleton  Dale,  to  Buxton. , 
Having  left  the  dale,  which  has  fome  refem-- 
blance  to  Dovedale,  except  that  it  wants  a  river, , 
thjsy  afcended  a  very  high  hill,  which  commands : 
avaft  but  uninviting  profpeA  of  dreary  fterility. . 
The  whole  environs  of  Buxton  are  wild  and  na-- 
ked.  The  place,  however,  has  grown  to  a  large 
village,  on  account  of  the  efficacy  of  the  waters.-. 
The  houfes  have  been  chiefly  built  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  invalids ;  and  the  munificence 

ofi 
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of  the  Duke  of  Devon  (hire,  has  ueen  difplayed  in 
adding  a  crefcent,  which  not  onlyembellifhes,  but 
adds  to  the  comforts  and  attractions  of  the  place. 
In  rheumatic  complaints,  Buxton  is  highly  effica- 
cious. The  bath  is  about  the  eighty- i'econd  de- 
gree of  heat,  and  is  bland  and  pleating  to  the 
lenlations. 

The  bowels  of  the  earth,  in  this  vicinity,  fur- 
niili  amazing  quantities  of  lead.  Caftleton,  which 
they  next  vifited,  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  miners. 
Near  this  is  the  celebrated  cavern,  which  has 
been  fo  often  defcribed  *.  Its  length',,  as  mea- 
fured  by  Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  is  fix  hundred  and 
feventeen  yards,  and,  at  the  fartheft  end,  it  is  two 
hundred  yards  from  the  furface  of  the  earth. 

"  If  this  tremendous  cave  were  properly  light- 
ed up,"  obferved  Mr.  Newte,  "  and  mafic 
itationed  in  different  places,  with  the  witches 
in  Macbeth,  and  their  cauldron,  and  other  in- 
fernal agents  and  machines,  fuch  as  are  intro- 
duced on  the  ftage,  a  more  wonderful  effect 
might  thereby  be  produced,  than  has  ever  re- 
fulted  from  any  mimic  or  natural  fcene." 

On  thefouth  fide  of  Csrttleton,  frauds  Marn- 
Torr,  or  the  Mouldering  Hill,  on  the  top  of 
which  is  a  Roman  encampment,  and  near  its  bafe 
a  coal  mine,  from  which  boats  are  conveyed  by 
a  fubterraneous  navigation,  for  nearly  a  mile. 

From  Chapel-in-Frith,  the  next  ftage,  ride 
through  Whaley  and  Stockport,  to  Manchefter. 
The  whole  country,  for  many  miles  rou;  d  the 
laft  mentioned  place,  is  extremely  well  cultivated 
and  fertile. 

*  See  Moritz,  &c.  &c. 

O  3  Mancheiler 
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Manchefter  is  old,  and  of  great  extent, _and  in 
the  ikirts  are  many  houfes  of  an  elegant  appear- 
ance j  but  it  is  more  remarkable  for  the  induftry 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  for  the  perfection  of  its 
manufactures,  than  for  any  local  beauty.  The 
population  may  amount  to  about  feventy-five 
thoufand  perfons. 

The  principal  manufacturers  of  this  town  live 
In  the  ttyle  of  men  of  fortune,7  and  their  capital 
enables  them  fo  to  do.  The  greateft  part  of  the 
people  are  engaged  in  fome  uieful  art ;  but  prin- 
cipally in  finifhitvg  the  goods  made  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. At  the  mills  in  the  vicinity,  the 
cotton  is  prepared  for  the  weavers,  and  here  the 
work  is  completed,  and  from  hence  exported  to- 
-  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Manchester  ts  one  of  the  beft  regulated  towns 
in  England,  though  it  has  no  corporation.  The 
gentlemen  of  the  town,  however,  are  at  great ' 
pains  to  eitablim  order  and  morals  among  the 
lower  claffes,  by  wholefome  regulations.  Even  in 
the  workhoufe,  the  paupers,  on  an  average,  earn 
four  pence  a  day. 

During  divine  ferv^be,  on  Sundays,  the  ftreets 
are  paraded  by  conflables,  and  diforderly  houfes 
are  frequently  vitited  about  nine  or  ten  in   the 
evening,  not   by.  trading  juftices,  or  other  fel- . 
Jows  in  office,   but  by  men  of  refpecfability. 

'*  The  fpirit  of  enterprife,"  fays  Mr.  Newte, 
u  is"  extended,  in  Manchefier,  from  manufac--. 
tures  and  commerce,  to  mechanical  inventions, 
and  from  thence  to  philofophy  in  general.  They 
have  in  this  exemplary  community,  a  pliiloib-- 
phical  fociety,  a  muftc  room,  and  regular  con- 
certs." 

The 
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The  inns,  however,  are  very  unequal  to  the 
opulence  and  other  accommodations  or  the  place. 
The  hotel  is  indeed  better;  but  it  is  leis  adapted 
to  travellers,  who  have  no  object  in  making  any 
ftay. 

On  the  2d  of  June,  they  proceeded,  in  the 
Duke  of  Bridgewater's  paiTage  boat,  to  Woiiley, 
the  mouth  of  the  funnel  that  leads  to  his  grace's 
coal  mines.  This  funnel  goes  two  miles  under 
ground,  and  is  farnithed  with  feveral  ihafts,  to 
clear  it  of  foul  air, 

The  miners  here  receive  from  twenty  pence  to 
three  fliillings  a  day,  according  to  the  quantity 
of  coal  they  dig,  for  eight  hours  labour.  About 
two  hundred  and  fifty  tons  are  frequently  got  in 
a  day,  and  about  three  hundred  perfons  are  con- 
ftantly  employed. 

.Returning  from  vifiting  this  great  and  bene- 
ficial work,  next  day  they  went  by  the  canal  to 
Warrington,  ditlant  twenty- five  miles  from  Man- 
chetler;  and  from  thence  to  Liverpool,  through 
the  agreeable  little  town  of  Prefcot. 

Liverpool  is  too  well  known  for  its  maratime 
enterprise  and  extent! ve  commerce,  to  require 
much  defcription.  The  old  part  of  the  town  is 
ill  built,  and  the  ftreets  are  narrow  :  but  great 
additions  are  continually  making  to  i't,  and  many 
•elegant  hordes  are  erected  in  the  environs.  Here 
are  fourteen  building  yards,  and  three  very  com- 
plete and  commodious  bafons  for  receiving  mips. 
The  corporation  is  very  rich,  and  it  has  laid  out 
its  fuperfiuous  wealth  in  works  of  real  utility 
and  advantage. 

Liverpool  contains  five  churches,  and  at  leaft 
feventy  thoufand  inhabitants      On  the  eaft  fide 
of  the- town,  is   a   terrace,  commanding   a  de- 
lightful 
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lightfal  view  of  the  houfes,  the  river,  and  the 
circumjacent  country. 

Go  to  Ormikirk,  by  the  Wigan  canal,  diftant 
twenty-five  miles.  This  canal  is  much  lefs  pro- 
ductive than  thofe  belonging  to  the  Duke  of 
Bridgewarer,  and  the  paffage  boats  are  not  fo 
well  regulated. 

Take  a  poll  chaife  to  Prefton,  an  old  town, 
{landing  on  a  commanding  eminence,  with 
fotne  beauti  fully -pi&urefque  views.  To  Garftang, 
the  next  ftage,  they  foundNthe  roads  good,  and 
the  country  well  cultivated,  but  destitute  of 
iylvan  ornament. 

Reach  Lancafter,  an  ancient  town,  with  nar- 
row ftreets,  the  fafhion  of  former  times.  The 
caftle,  which  commands  the  place,  bears  all  the 
marks  of  antiquity;  yet  it  is  frill  in  a  perfect 
ftate.  The  view  from  this  pile  is'  rather  exten- 
five  than  pleafant.  * 

About  three  miles  from  Lancafter,  enter  the 
charming  vale  of  Lonfdale.  On  the  right  is  a 
barren  range  of  mountains,  thole  on  the  left,  are 
clothed  with  pendent  woods,  while  the  river 
Loon  divides  it.  Sleep  at  the  village  of  Hornby, 
near  which  is  a  very  old  caftle,  commanding  a 
beautiful  view  of  feveral  rivers,  vales,  and  moun- 
tains. 

From  Hornby,  traced  the  Loon  to  Kirby  Lonf- 
dale, by  one -of  the  mod  piclurefque  and  pleafant 
rides  in  Great  Britain.  The  town  is  fituated  on 
an  eminence,  the  foot  of  which  is  warned  by 
the  Loon.  Sylvan  mountains  and  rocks  alter- 
nately attract  the  eye  in  its  range  round  the  land- 
scape, while  the  inter  veiling  vales  are  luxuriently 
rich. 

Journeyed 
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Journeyed  on  to  Kendal,  a  town  of  confider- 
able  extent,  and  of  high  antiquity.  The  inha- 
bitants are  celebrated  for  their  manufactures  of 
cotton  and  woollen  cloths,  a  great  part  of  which 
is  exported  from  Liverpool  to  Guinea  and  the 
Weft 'Indies.  Three  bridges  are  built  here  over 
the  Ken.  The  immediate  environs  are  fertile, 
but  the  profpect  is  bounded  by  barren  mountains 
and  craggy  rocks. 

The  ride  from  thence  to Bownefs  was  over  a 
dreary,  mountainous  country^  A  rude  and  rocky 
hill,  within  a  mile  of  that  town,  commands  a 
mott  enchanting  view  of  Windermere  Lake,  and 
ten  iilands,  in  the  largeft  of  which  is  a  circular 
manfion,  belonging  to  Mr.  Chriflian.  The  mar- 
gin of  this  lake  prefents  a  vaft  variety  of  ru- 
ral imager^;  nor  is  it  fcarceiy  potiible  that  na- 
ture, in  her  exuberance,  could  furniih  a  more 
captivating  fcene. 

Crofs  the  ferry  from  Bownefs,  and  walk  to 
Hawkfhead,  fituated  at  the  upper  end  of  Eftwait 
Water,  which  is  about  two  miles  long,  and  half  a 
mile  broad,  finely  fringed  with  woods  and  fertile 
meadows. 

Proceeded  to  the  head  of  Conifton  Lake,  but  a 
thick  fog  coming  on,  they  were  deprived  of  the 
plea  lure  of  feeing  this  charming  fpot.  Rode  to 
the  fouth  end  of  Windermere,  by  an  excellent 
road,  prefenting  every  few  yards  fome  new  and 
agreeable  feature  in  the  landfcape.  ""  In  fhort," 
fays  Mr.  Newte,  "  there  is- not  any  part  of  this 
ride,  which  is  continued  for  fourteen  miles,  that 
is  not  highly  picturefque,  and  fitted  to  afford 
the  molt  Toothing  ideas,  and  the  raoft  exquifite, 
gratification." 

Dined 
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Dined  at  Low  Wood  Inn,  about  two  miles 
from  the  north  end  of  the  lake,  and  command- 
ing an  extenfive  profpect  of  this  fine  expanfe  of 
waters  with  feveral  of  its  iilands. 

Refolved  to  hazard  another  chance  of  feeing 
the  beautiful  Lake  of  Coniflon,  they  fet  out  next 
morning,  and  after  riding  about  feven  miles,  got 
to  the  top  of  a  hill,  from  which  the  lakers  view- 
ed in  its  full  extent.  This  beautiful  fheet  of 
water  is  environed  by  rich  meadows,  and  the 
hills,  which  gradually  rife  from  its  banks,  are 
fylvan  far  up  their  fides.  This  lake  has  certainly 
great  beauties,  but  they  are  by  no  means  fo  ftrik- 
ing  as  thole  of  Windermere.  The  fituation  of 
Conifton  Hall  is  mott  charming,  and  gives  and 
reflects  a  luitre  on  the  fcene. 

Duie  again  at  Low  Wood,  and  in  the  evening 
walk  to  the  upper  extremity  of  Windermere. 
About  two  mil^s  up  the  vale  is  Rydal  Hall,  and 
near  it  a  cata;a£t,  on  the  river  Rothay,  which 
deferves  notice  for  its  folemn.fcenery. 

Proceed  from  f.  ow  Wood  through  Amblefide, 
at  the  head  of  Windermere  Water.  In  their  pro- 
gress, enjoy  a  charming  view  of  Rydal  Water,  and 
a  little  farther  on,  at  Rydal  Pafs,  look  down  on 
the  beautiful  Lake  of  Grafmere.  A  few  miles 
from  hence,  lies  the  delightful  Lake  of  Thirl- 
water,  near  the  middle  of  which,  a  promontory 
extends  on  each  fide,  contracting  the  fize  of  the? 
lake  to  that  of  an  ordinary  river,  over  which  a 
ruftic  bridge  is  thrown. 

Afceud  a  high  hill,  where  the  eye  is  raptured 
with  the  view  of  Kefwick  Vale,  the  noble  Lake 
of  Derwentwater,  and  part  of  Baiienthwaite\ 

Keiwick  is  a  neat,  little  town,  fituated  at  the 

north  end  of  the  Lake  of  Dei-went.     This  fine' 

^  iheet 
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meet   of  water    contains    four   iflands,    which 
greatly  enhance  its  beauty. 

After  viewing,  from  different  fiations,  the 
magnificent  prol  peers  round  this  lake,  returned 
to  their  inn  at  Kefwick,  and  next  day  rode  to 
the  top  of  Skiddaw,  a  mountain  of  vaft  eleva- 
tion, but  by  no  means  difficult  of  afcent,  till 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  its  fummit,  which 
having  reached,  the  ftate  of  the  atmofphere  de- 
prived them  of  that  fine  view,  which  they  na- 
turally expected  to  rind  here. 

Next  day  took  a  boat  and  vifited  the  romantic 
regions  of  Borrowdale,  prefenting  fuch  an  aiiem- 
blage  of  tremendous  and  beautiful  fcenery,  as 
perhaps  no  other  place  can  exhibit. 

Through  the  vale  winds  the  Derwent,  which 
forms  the  lake,  and  afterwards  paries  into  Baf- 
fenthwaite  Water.  Refrem  at  Low-dore  Tnn, 
iituated  clofe  by  the  celebrated  cataract,  known 
by  the  fame  name.  The  water  here  falls  from  a 
vaft  height,  through  a  large  chafm,  from  one 
craggy  precipice  to  another,  till  it  is  loit  in  the 
lake. 

After  viewing  this  charming  fpot,  returned  to 
Ke  iwick,  and  next  day  proceeded  to  Ulifwater  ; 
great  part  of  the  way  over  a  dreary  moor.  Rode 
on  the  fide  of  the  lake  to  Lyulph's  Tower,  a 
houfe  lately  built  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  in  a 
cattle  form.'  The  whole  conrtruction  is  whim- 
lical  ;  but  it  has  a  pretty  effect.  * 

Ulifwater  is  about  ten  miles  long  and  three 
broad.  It  is  of  great  depth,  and  is  encircled  by 
high  mountains  and  perpendicular  rocks,  in  ge- 
neral prettily  wooded.  There  are  feveral  good 
houfes,  fo  Iituated  as  to  occupy  the  moft  com- 
manding views  of  this  fine  expanfe  of  water. 

Vifited 
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Vifited  different  ftations  in  a  boat,  and  faw 
the  old,  ruinous  houfe  of  the  king  of  Patterdale, 
as  he  calls  himfelf ;  a  mifer  poifefled  of  con- 
iiderable  prqperty  here.  This  little  village  lies 
at  the  farther!  extremity  of  the  lake,  and  is 
beautifully  (ituated.  Returned  by  water  to  the 
fouth  end  of  the  lake,  and  admired  the  charm- 
ing, fylv'an  hill  of  Dunmallet,  the  property  of 
Mr.  Haffel. 

Reached  Penrith  the  fame  evening,  through  a 
romantic  country,  embelliflied  with  forne  line, 
feats.  This  is  a  neat,  well-built  town  ;  and  on 
an  eminence  are  the  remains  of  an  old  catile. 
The  antiquities  in  the  church-yard  have  been 
defcribed  by  every  tourilt. 

To  the-north  of  Penrith  is  a  hill,  on  which 
Hands  a  watch  tower,  entirely  builf  of  ftone, 
which  commands  a  very  extenfive  view  of  the 
country.  To  the  north-eaft,  are  the  Crofs  Fells, 
or  Britifh  Alps,  on  which  fnow  fometimes  lies 
the  whole  year. 

Between  Penrith  and  Carliile,  the  country 
feems  in  a  rapid  irate  of  cultivation.  Round  the 
latter,  on  the  banks  of  the  Eden,  is  a  great  ex- 
tent of  rich  grazing  land. 

Cariifle  is  a  city  of  confiderable  extent,  fur- 
rounded  by  a  wall,  thirty  feet  high,  which  is 
rapidly  going  to  decay.  ff  The  cattle,"  fays  our 
author,  "  is  the  rudeft  heap  of  ftones  that  ever 
was  piled  together  by  the  indufiry  of  man."  It 
was  garrifoned  by  four  old  invalids,  who  had 
the  charge  of  the  arms  and  ammunition  depofited 
here." 

There  are  many  good  houfes  in  this  city, 
though,  in  general,  it  is  ill  built)  and,  from  its 

being 
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being  walled,  is  neither  fo  airy  nor  clean  as 
might  be  wifhed.  - 

Crofting  the  fands  at  the  upper  end  of  Sol- 
way  Frith,  enter  Scotland,  and  pais" on  to  Annan. 
The  foil  here  produces  little  but  heath.  The 
town  of"  Annan  is  fmall,  but  very  neat.  Below 
it  winds  the  river  through  fome  pleafant  mea- 
dows. 

After  croffing  the  frith,  they  found  many  of 
the  natives,  particularly  the  children,  without 
fhoes  or  (lockings.  Their  habitations  are  very 
mean,  being  generally  conftru&ed  of  mud,  in- 
termixed with  fome  round  Hones,  and  covered 
with  turf. 

In  their  way  to  Dumfries,  diftant  eighteen 
miles,  the  fame  kind  of  cottages  continued,  and 
the  land,  in  general,  was  fo  bad,  as  to  baffle 
cultivation.  It  feems  only  fit  to  produce  peaf> 
the  fuel  of  the  country,  the  fmoke  of  which 
gives  a  yellow  hue  to  the  natives.- 

Dumfries  is  a  pretty,  large,  clean  town,  lying 
in  a  low  vale.     Its  environs  are  not  infertile. 

Leaving  this  town,  pafs  Lord  Hopeton's  houfe, 
round  which  are  fome  tolerable  woods,  which 
well  contraft  with  the  nakednefs  of  the  circum- 
jacent country.  The  women  in  this  track  fome- 
linies  wear  what  they  call'  buggers,  that  is  ftock- 
ings  without  feet.  Their  drefs,  in  general,  par- 
ticularly that  of  the  old,  is  little  graceful. 

Near  Lord  Hopeton's  is  a  remarkable  arch, 
thrown  over  a  deep  glen,  through  which  a  river, 
fixty  feel  below,  precipitates  itfelf.  Between 
Dumfries  and  Moffat,  a  fpace  of  twenty-one 
miles,  it  feems  the  accommodation  for  traveller* 
is  but  very  indifferent. 

Vol.  IV.  P  .Moffat 
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-  Moffat  is  a  fmall  town,  with  fome  tolerable 
houfes,  principally  intended  tor  the  reception  of 
invalids,  who  refort  hither  for  the  benefit  of  the 
waters.  Here  are  two  fpringsj  one  of  them 
reckoned  the  ilrongeft  mineral  in  Great  Britain, 
and  of  a  very  bracing  quality. 

This  place  is  fnrrounded  by  high  hills,  which, 
except  towards  their  tops,  are  not  incapable  of 
cultivation  ;  but  the  chief  attention  is  paid  to 
the  breeding  of  iheep,  on  which  the  farmers 
principally  depend  for  a  return.  The  Annan,  at 
Moffat,  is  only  a  fraall  itream. 

Beyond  this  place,  afcend  a  hill  of  immenfe 
height,  from  which  there  is  a  mod  extenfive  and 
dreary  profpect  of  the  Weft  Highlands,  without 
fo  much  as  a  tree  or  fhrub  to  reft  the  weary  eye 
on,  for  thirty  miles  together. 

Hide  to  Elvan-foot,  through  a  barren,  hilly, 
track,  and  crofs  the  Clyde,  at  a  place  where 
there  is  a  kind  of  inn.  Among  thefe  mountains, 
and  at  only  two  or  three  miles  from  each  other, 
the  Annan,  the  Clyde,  and  Tweed,  derive  their 
fource.  Mod  of  the  mountains,  in  this  di(tri6t, 
are  covered  with  verdure  to  their  very  fummits, 
and  afford  good  fheep-walks,  to  which  purpofe 
they  are  almoft  wholly  devoted. 

From  Elvan-foot,  proceed  fourteen  miles  far- 
ther, to  Douglas-mill,  through  the  fame  kind 
of  wild  country.  Two  miles  beyond  this,  ftands 
the  ancient  caftle  of  Douglas,  of  which  little 
remains  j  but,  near  the  fame  fpot,  a  new  cattle 
has  been  erefted,  in  which  are  many  fpacious 
apartments.  The  park  is  nearly  three  miles  in 
circuit,  and  is  extremely  well  planted. 

About  three  miles  from  Douglas1- mill,  a  very 
tolerable  inn,  they  fell  in  with  the  Clyde,  whofe. 

banks 
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banks,  are  prettily  varied.'  The  country  gra- 
dually improves,  and  begins  to  be  embelliihed 
with  gentlemen's  feat.c.  About  four  miles  from 
Lanerk.,  crofs  a  very  elegant  bridge  over  the 
,  and  about  two  miles  farther,  make  a  di- 
grefiion  from  the  road,  to  vifit  the  famous  falls 
of  the  Clyde;  the  moft  magnificent  objects  of 
the  kind  in  Great  Britain.  Many  circumflances 
combine  to  render  thefe  falls  highly  picturefque 
and  fubiime.  At  the  Ccrra  Lynn,  the  whole 
volume  of  the  river  is  precipitated  oyer  a  folid 
rock,  not  lefs  than  one  hundred  feet  ',  and  at 
Stone  Byers,  a  mile  higher  up,  there  is  another 
fell  of  about  fi'xry  feet,  where  the  contracted  meet 
of  water  makes  a  violent  moot  over  the  rock.  At 
both  places,  fuch  a  mafs  of  water,  falling  im- 
petuoufly  on  the  rocks  below,  feems  to  threaten 
txtry  obltacle  with  deflruction.  "  It  boils  up/* 
fays  Mr,  Newte,  ie  from  the  caverns  which  itielf 
has  formed,  as  if  it  were  vomited  out  of  the  in- 
fernal regions.  The  horrid  and  mceffanr  didjl 
with  which  this  is  accompanied,  unnerces  and 
evercome.s  the  heart.  In  vain  you  look  for  cef- 
Jation,  or  reft,  to  this  troubled  icene.  Dav  after 
day,-  and  year  after  year,  it  continues  its  furious 
conrfe,  and  every  moment  feems  as  if  wearied 
nature  were  going  to  general  wrec! 

In  the  Corra  Lynn,  juit  where  the  water  be- 
gins to  tumble  down  the  precipice  abrupt,  ftands,, 
on  a  pointed  rock,  a  ruined  caftle,  which  was 
inhabited  fo  late  as  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury. In  floods,  both  the  caftle  and  rock  are 
fo  fhaken,  as  to  fpill  water  in  a  glafs.  Ima- 
gination can  fcarcely  conceive  a  fituation  more 
*w folly  romantic.  On  the  verge  of  this  match- 
Iti's  icene,  Sir  John  Lock  art  Eofs  has  a  feat. 

P  2  From 
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From  thefe  falls  the  Clyde,  continues  to  nm 
for  feveral  miles  between,  very  high  rocks,  cover- 
ed with  foliage^  and  on  either  fide  the  banks 
are  beautified  with  the  man  (ions  of  people  of 
fortune.  The  walk  between  the  higher  and 
lower  falls  is  romantic  beyond  description,  and 
impreffes  the  mind,  at  the  fame  time,  with  a 
lenfe  of  awful  magnificence. 

Reaqh  Lanerk,  a  fmall,  ill-built  town,  delight- 
fully fituated  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  above  the 
Clyde  j  and,  after  dinner,  proceed  to  Hamilton, 
a  neat  and  thriving  place. 

At  the  extremity  of  Hamilton,  is  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton's'  palace,  which  forms  three  (ides  of  a 
quadrangle.  Some  of  the  apartments  are  large 
and  lofty,  but  in  general  they  are  not  very  ele-, 
gantly  fitted  up.  On  a  hill,  fronting  the  houfe,  is 
a  fanciful,  cancellated  building,  which  commands 
delightful  profpecfs.  From  this  ftrufiture  is  a 
charming  ride  of  eight  miles,  on  the  verge  of  a 
fine  wood,  impending  the  Clyde.  On  the  top 
of  a  rock,  which  overhangs  the  river,  ar,e  the 
ruins  of  the.  old  cattle  of  the  Hamiltons,  of 
which  little  now  remains,  fave  the  gateway. 
Here  they  were  fhewn  fome  of  the  original  cattle 
of  the  country,  the  breed  of  which  is  now  be- 
come fcarce.  In  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  garden, 
fruits  of  every  kind  are  brought  to  great  per- 
fection, norfeem  to  require  a  'warmer  climate. 

Leaving  Hamilton,  pafs  through  a  well-im- 
proved country,  in  their  way  to  Glafgow,  for 
feveral  miles  on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde.  Saw 
Bothwell  Cattle,  belonging  to  the  Douglas 
family,  of  which  pile  a  great  part  is  fiill  Hand- 
ing. This  cafile  formed  an  oblong  fquare,  with 
a  round  turret  at  each  corner ;  three  of  which 

remain. 
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remain.  In  the  centre  of  the  building  flood  the 
citadel,  or  keep,  which  muft  have  Been  ex- 
tremely ftrong,  when  miffile  weapons  alone  were 
tiled.  On  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  river,  are  to 
be  feen  the  remains  of  Blantyre ;  "  between 
"which/'  fays  Mr.  Newte,  "  and  Bothwell  Catfle, 
there  was  a  fecretrand  fubterraneous  communi- 
cation, below  the  bed  of  the  river  Clyde."  Near 
t1  lis,  a  commodious  and  elegant  modern  houfe 
'has  been  built,  on  a  file  that  commands  a  view 
both  of  the  Clyde  and  the  old  caille. 

Glafgow  is  a  large  and  har.dfome  city,  con- 
taining, at  leafi,  fifty  thoufand  inhabitants.  It 
Las  a  considerable,  foreign  trade,  nor  is  it  lefs 
enriched  by  its  internal  manufactures,  particu- 
larly of  cetien,  and  nankeen. 

lie  college  here  is*  capable  of  admitting  a 
topnfiderable  number  of  Undents,  though  the 
greater  part  are  difperfed  in  lodgings  in  the 
ciiy.  The  profeffors  have  been  defervedly  cele- 
brated in  the  republic  of  letters.  The  princi- 
pal enjoys  an  annual  id]ary  of  5001.  the  other 
profeflbrs  have  from  200  to  3001.  except  the 
pvofeiTor  of  divinity,  who  has  no  appropriate 
revenue,  but  mult  be  accommodated  by  fonie 
ether  confident  and  collateral  office  in  the  church 
or  university.  Moft  profeiibrs  of  literature  and 
philoibphy  receive  fees  from  their  pupils  ;  but, 
according  to  the  rigid  Caivinifiic  principles,***! 
would  be  a  fpecies  of  iimony,  or  felling  the 
Holy  Ghoit  for  money,  to  pay  for  inltru&ion  in 
divinity. 

The  tmiverfity  garden'  is  pleafant,  though  not 
very  extenfive;  and  the  library  is  a  tolerable 
apartment*  containing  about  three  thoufand  vo- 
lumes* 

P  a  Glafgow 
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Glafgow  has  eleven  kirks,  befides  feveral  con- 
venticles and  meetihg-houfes.  In  fuch  a  place, 
it  is  not  furprifing,  that  Tome  grimace  and  hy- 
pocrify  remain.  «'  It  is  not  many  years,"  fays 
our  author,  "  fince  the  magiftrates  of  Glafgow, 
humoring  the  aulierity  of  certain  of  their  clergy, 
and  the  general  prejudices  of  the  people,  were 
wont  to  be  very  rigid  in  enforcing  a  Judaical 
obfervance  of  the  Sabbath.  The  elders  ufed  to 
fearch  the  public-houfes  every  Sunday  evening; 
and  ifanyperfon,  not  belonging  to  the  family, 
was  found  there,  he  was  fubjected  to  a  fine ;  or, 
if  he  could  not  give  a  proper  account  of  him- 
felf,  perhaps,  to  imprifonment."  Yet  means 
were  found  to  evade  the  laws  of  fobriety,  by 
calling  at  an  elder's  houfe,  on  pretence  of  feek- 
ing  the  benefit  of  his  prayers,  or  family  wor- 
ship, when  the  bowl  went  round  till  the  com- 
pany were  fufficiently  replenished  with  the  fpirit. 

It  is,  however,  but  fair  to  obierve,  that  a  more 
liberal  temper  and  difpofition  begin  to  prevail 
throughout  every  part  of  Scotland  :  and  there 
feems  reafon  to  dread,  that  from  one  extreme 
they  will  run  to  the  other. 

In  this  city  are  two  glafs-houfes ;  one  for 
making  black,  the  other  for  white  glafs.  The 
commerce  of  the  place  is  alfo  greatly  promoted 
by  the  canal,  which  forms  a  communication 
with  the  eattern  fea,  and  is  navigable  for  velTels  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  tons. 

On. the  26th  of  June,  left  Glafgow,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  capital  manufacturing  town  of 
Paiiley.  The  greater!:  part  of  the  inhabitants 
are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  (ilk  and 
thread  gauze.  This  lafi:  is  made  from  5d.  to  ()d. 
per  yard,  and  the  filk  from  od.  to  12s. 

The 
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The  manufacturers  are  paid  according  to  the 
quality  of  their  work.  In  the  fine  fabrics,  the 
men  and  women  may  earn  5s.  a  day.  Very 
young  girls  are  employed  in  weaving  the  coarfer 
fort ;  and  mere  children  can  earn  from  4d.  to  6d. 
a  day,  in  preparing  the  filk  and  thread  for  the 
loom. 

The  manufactory  here  was  eftablifhed  by  an 
Englifhman,  of  the  name  of  Philips,  and  in  lefs 
than  thirty  years  it  was  fo  much  rncreafed,  as  to 
afTord  fubfiftence  and  employment  for  fifteen 
tboufand  perfons,  of  both  fexes  and  all  ages. 

Paiilev    is    nearly    two   miles   long,    and    the  . 
greater  part  of  the  houfes  is  built  of  free-ftone. 
Some  of  the  principal  manufacturers  have  made 
considerable  fortunes,  and  live  in   the  ftyle  of 
gentlemen,  with  carriages  and  country  feats. 

Many  houfes  in  Paifley  pay  5001.  a  week  in 
wages  ;  and  the  carriage  of  new  gauze  patterns 
from  London  to  this  place  alone,  is  faid  to  coft 
5001.  a  year.  . 

Here  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  abbey,  part 
of  which  is  converted  into  a  church.  Jt  contains 
the  monument  of  the  lady  of  Robert  Bruce,  who 
broke  her  neck  near  this  place,  while  with  child. 
The  infant  was  pielerved,  and  was  grandfather 
to  James  I. 

Lord  Abercorn  has  built  an  excellent  inn 
at  Paiiley,  the  landlord  of  which  furnifhed  our 
author  and  friends  with  a  handfome  carriage 
and  good  hoffes,  that  performed  a  journey  of 
fix  hundred  miles,  through  the  moft  mountain- 
ous parts  of  Scotland,  with  the  greateft  eafe. 

From  Paifley  returned  to  Glafgow,  and  from 
■thence  proceeded  to  Dumbarton,  fourteen  miles 
diftant.     The  road  lies  near   the  banks  of  the 

Clyde, 
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Clyde,  and  many  fine  houfes,  at  intervals,  en- 
rich the  profpects.  After  paffing  Glafgow,  the 
environs  of  the  Clyde  are  verdant  and  level,  and 
the  water  generally  fills  its  channel,  owing  to 
the  profufion  of  rains  that  fall  on  the  weftero 
ihires  of  Scotland. 

On  the  beautiful  river  Cart,  which  unites 
with  the  Clyde,  near  Renfrew,  is  an  agreeable 
feat  of  the  Earl  of -Glafgow,  which  commands  a 
fine  view,  vboth  of  Paifley  and  Glafgow.  The 
Cart  meanders  through  the  park,  and  Cruick- 
fione  Caftle,  now  a  ruin,  gives  an  intereft  to  this 
charming  fcene.  In  this  caftle  Mary  Stuart  in- 
dulged her  loves  with  Lord  Darnley,  in  the 
happy  period  of  their  union  ;  and  "  here/'  fays 
Mr.  Newte,  lt  fprings  freih,  to  this  hour,  her 
favourite  yew,  which  ihe  has  fo  often  imprelled 
on  her  copper  coins."  The  lofty  hall  is  flill  to 
be  diftinguiihed  amidft  the  interior  apartments, 
in  which  Mary,  amidft  a  race  of  brave,  but  tur- 
bulent and  impoliihed,  nobles,  difplayed  the  re- 
finements of  France  and  the  charms  of  Venus. 

Dumbarton  is  a  fmall  town,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Clyde,  with  two  glafs-houies.  The  caftle  is 
fituated  on  a  conical,  rocky  hill,  rifing  out  of  a 
plain,  to  the  height  of  five  hundred  feet,  defended", 
whereit  is  acceffible,by  a  wall,and  itsbafe  waihed 
by  the  Clyde  and  the  Leven.  Large  fragments: 
of  this  hill  have  occasionally  tumbled  down,  and 
ftrewed  the  plain  below  with  a  huge  mais  of 
ruins.  The  furrounding  country,  for  fome  miles, 
is  a  fine  champaign.  The  view  up  the  Clyde, 
from  this  place,  is  enchantingly  beautiful,  and 
takes  in  feveral  capital  objects.  The  vale,  to 
the  north,  is  populous  and  well  cultivated  ;  and 
behind  it  riles  Ben  Lomond,  in  awful  majefty. 

Pumbartoo 
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"Dumbarton  Cattle  itill  contains  a  fmall  garri- 
fon,  with  a  governor;  and  if  fortified  in  the 
modern  ftyle,  would  be  almoft  impregnable. 
"While  our  traveller  was  at  this  place,  the  ther- 
mometer flood  at  eighty-four,  an  extraordinary- 
degree  of  heat  for  fuch  a  northern  climate. 

Proceed  towards  Lufs.  The  banks  of  the 
Leven,  up  to  Loch  Lomond,  are  fertile  and  po- 
pulous ;  while  the  purply,  blue  hills  of  the 
Highlands  finely  contrail:  with  the  verdant  cham- 
paign in  the  fore-ground.  "  The  traveller  from 
the  low  countries,"  remarks  our  author,  *'  is 
fuddenly  and  forcibly-  ftruck  with  the  character 
of  the  Highlands/  The  number  of  the  moun- 
tains, their  approximation  to  each  other  ;  their 
abrupt  and  perpendicular  elevation,  all  confpire 
to  give  an  idea  of  a  country  continuing  of  moun- 
tains without  intermidion,  formed  by  nature 
into  an  impregnable  fortrefs.  It  was  this  for- 
trefs  which  l>as  enabled  the  ancient  Caledonians 
to  transmit,  from  the  earliefl  records  of  their 
hiliory,  the  dignity  of  an  unconquered  and  in- 
dependent nation  to  their  lateft  pofterity." 

Arrive  on  the  margin  of  Loch  Lomond,  and 

take  a  boat  to  the  village  of  Lufs.      The  next 

,  day  go  again  on  the  lake,  and  dine  on  the  ifland 

of  Inchconachan,  near  which  they  caught  fome 

fine  trout. 

Loch  Lomond  is  twenty-four  miles  long,  and 
about  eight  broad.  Near  the  fouth  end  it  is 
very  deep,  and  in  this  quarter  it  is  interfperfed 
with  various  iflands,  to  the  number  of  twenty- 
four,  fame  of  which  are  of  considerable  extent 
and  elevation  ;  while  others  are  flat,  or  barren 
rocks.  This  part  of  the  lake  is  environed  with 
high  mountains,  fertile- towards  their  veige.  On 

the 
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the  fouth-eaft  fide,  the  Duke  of  Montrofe  has  a 
finely  fituated  houfe;  and  on  the  weft,  on  a 
fylvan  promontory*  Sir  James  Colqnhoun  has 
ere6ted  a  very  elegant,  modern,  maniion,  which 
commands  fome  charming  views. 

The  northern  boundaries  of  this  vaft  expanfe 
of  water  are  ftupendous,  barren  mountains,  riling1 
almoft  perpendicularly  from  the  fufface,.  whicli 
reflects  their  rude  images.  In  fome  few  fpots, 
however,  there  is  fylvan  fcenery,  with  a  little 
cultivation.  In  the  iiland  of  Inchmerran  itands 
an  ancient  caftle,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of 
'  Lenox, 

The  fouth  end  of  Loch  Lomond,  beautifully 
interfperfed  with  ifles,  prefents  a  great  variety 
of  charming  views;  but  the  northern,  being 
bounded  by  tremendous  precipices,  tends  only 
to  repel  fancy, -or  to  fill- the  mind  with  horror. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  birch,  oak,  and 
other  underwood,  clothes  the  edge  of  the  water, 
which  is  cut  down  periodically,  and  chiefly  con- 
verted into  charcoal. 

The  fifh  of  this  lake  are  trout,  falmon,  perch, 
and  pike,  which  are  found  in  great  abundance; 
but  notwithstanding  the  temptation  of  water- 
carriage,  .the  inhabitants  feemed  to  be  fatisfied 
with  fupplying  their  own  immediate  wants. 

Leaving  Lufs,  ride  eight  miles  by  the  fide  of 
the  lake  to  Tarbat,  where  there  is  a  commodious 
inn,  oppofite  to  which  Ben  Lomond  appears  in 
all  its  majefty.  There  they  waited  two  days,  in 
expectation  that  the  ftate  of  the  atmofphere 
would  allow  them  to  afcend  its  top  ;  but,  during 
that  fpace,  it  was  conftantly  enveloped  in  clouds, 
except  for  a  few  minutes  only.  The  following 
lines  are  copied  from  a  frame  of  glafs,  at  the 

ina 
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rnn  of  Tarbat,  and  deferve  a  lefs  perifnable 
itation.  They  are  fubicribed  with  the  initials 
J.  R. 

On  Ben  Lomond. 

Stranger,  if  o'er  this  pane  of  glafs,  perchance, 

Thy  roving  eye  fhould  caft  a  cafual  glance, 

If  tafte  for  grandeur,  and  the  dread  iVblime, 

Prompt  thee  Ben  Lomond's  fearful  height  to  climb," 

Here  gaze  attentive  :  nor  with  fcorn  reftafe 

The  friendly  rbymings  of  a  tavern  mufe. 

For  thee,  that  mufe  this  rude  infeription  p!ann*d, 

Prompted  for  th.ee,  her  humble  poet's  hand. 

Heed  thou  the  poet,  he  thy  fteps  ihall  lead 

.Sure  o'er  yen  towering  hill's  afpiring  head  j 

Attentive,  then,  to  this  informing  lay, 

Re.d  how  he  dictates,  as  he  points  the  way. 

Truft  not  at  ftrii  a  quick  advent'ious  pace, 

Six  miles  its  top  points  gradual  from  the  bafe. 

Tp  the  high  rile  with  panting  hade  I  pafs'd, 

And  gain'd  the  long  laborious  ftecp  at  ln.fl. 

More  prudent  thou,  when  once  you  pafs  the  deep, 

W.th  menfurd  pace,  and  flow,  afcend  the  lengthen' d  fteep, 

Ot  ftav  thy  fieps,  oft  tafte  the  cordial  drop, 

An.   r.n,  O  reft;  long,  long,  upon  the  top. 

There  hail  the  breezes,  nor  with  toilfome  hafte, 

Down  the  rough  flope  thy  precious  vigour  wafte. 

So  fhall  thy  wondering  fight  at  once  furvey 

Vales,  hikes,  woods,  mountains,  iflands,  rocks,  and  fea  J 

Huge  hills  that,  heap'd,  in  crowded  order  fland, 

Stretch'd  o'ei  the  northern  and  the  weftern  land  ; 

Vaft  lumpy  groups,  while  Btn,  who  often  fhrouds 

His  loftier  fummit  m  a  veil  of  clouds, 

Ki£,h  o'er  the  reft  difplays  fhperior  ftate, 

Jn  proud  pre-eminence  fublimely  great. 

One  fiae;  all  awful  to  the  gazing  eye, 

Prefects  a  fteep  chree  hundred  fathoms  high. 

The  fcene,  tremendous,  fhocks  the  flartled  fenfe, 

With  ail  the  pon  p  of  dread  mrgnificer.ee: 

All  the fe,  and  mci e.   {halt  :hou  comported  fee, 

And  own  a  faithfal  juioiiuor  ia  me. 

Leaving 
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Leaving  Tarbat,  ride  to  the  top  of  Loch  Long, 
on  the  north-eat!  fide  of  which  is  a  frv.vl  houie, 
embofomed  in  firs,  the  refidence  of  the  Laird  of 
Macfarlane,  "  renowned,"-  fays  Mr.  Newte, 
"  among  other  good  qualities,  for  his  knowledge 
of  Seottilh  antiquities,  and  for  his  tafte  and  pro- 
ficiency in  the  ancient  Scottiili  rauk 

At  fome  diilance  is  another  manfion  of  the 
fame  kind,  belonging  to  a  Campbell,  with  a  ri- 
ver, multiplied  by  a  thoufand  cafcades,  from  the 
fummits  of  craggy  mountains,  which  discharge 
themfelves,  dole  by  the  ho.ufe,  into  the  lake. 

Here  they  entered  Glencroe,  which  is  fix  miles 
long,  and  fo  narrow,  that,  in  fame  places,  the 
road  has  been  made  by  blowing  up  the  folid  rock, 
which  overhangs  the  river.  The  fides  of  the 
mountains,  on  each  hand,  are  formed  of  black 
and  almoft  perpendicular,  craggy  rocks. 

At  the  time  of  their  palling  this  glen,  a  thick 
fog  rendered  this  gloomy  avenue  ftill  more  fo- 
lemn  and  awful.  Near  its  extremity  is  a  ttone, 
with  the  following  infeription :  "  Reft  and  be 
thankful."  This  road  was  a  military  work,  per- 
formed by  the  twenty-third  regiment. 

From  the  top  of  the  hill  look  down  on  a  fmall 
lake,  palling  by  the  fide  of  which,  enter  another 
glen,  much  wider  at  the  bottom,  and  bounded  by 
paftoral  mountains,  of  more  gradual  afcent. 
.Reach  Cairndow  at  its  extremity,  a  I  Tiall  village 
on  the  north-eaft  fide  of  Loch  Fine.  From  hence 
ride  eleven  miles  along  a  very  pleafant  road,  on 
the  fide  of  the  loch  to  Inverary. 

Loch  Fine  is  properly  an  arm  of  the  fea,  in 
which  the  tide  riles  fix  fcei.  The  mountains  on 
each  fide  are  fo  high,  that  their  tops  are  generally 
ihrouded  in  clouds.     Near  the  water  is  a  good 

deal 
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deal  of  underwood,  while,  higher  up,  the  land 
produces  fome  corn  and  grafs  for  hay-  Sea- weed 
is  beneficially  applied  for  manure;  But  inch  de- 
luges of  rain  fall  here,  that  the  poor  labourer  is 
feidorn  corapenfated  for  his  toil  in  cultivation. 
Potatoes,  however,  anfwer  extremely  well,  and 
they  arejuftly.au  object  of  great  care  and  atten- 
tion. 

This  arm  of  the  fea  produces  herrings  in  great 
abundance,  cod,  ling,  haddocks,  whitings,  and 
various  other  kinds  of  fiih ;  but  it  feems  the  fiih- 
eries  are  not  carried  on  to  that  extent  which  they 
would  admit  of. 

"  Whoever,"  lays  our  feniible  author,  "  has 
travelled  over  the  weit  coaft  of  Scotland,  and 
viewed  the-  various  lochs  and  arms  of  the  fea, 
muft  naturally  reflect  on  the  great  advantages, 
Which  the  inhabitants  and  nation  at  large  may 
derive  from  a  wife  and  liberal  encouragement  of 
the  fifheries,  more  efpecially  when,  it  is  consider- 
ed, that  thoufands  of  the  poor  natives  are  with- 
out employment  of  any  fort," 

His  mind  occupied  with  thofe  patriotic  ideas, 
it  occurred  to  him,  that  the  moitfeafible  plan  to 
raife  a  nurlery  of  feamen,  and  to  promote  indivi- 
dual comfort  and  general  wealth,  would  be  to 
purchafe  a  number  of  large,  old  fhips,  and  ftation 
them  in  different  places,  under  the  command  of 
fome  intelligent  marine  officers,  with -a  certain 
number  of  men,  ufed  to  the  fifheries,  aiid  boys  ap- 
prenticed to  the  trade,  in  each  ;  and  to  provide 
them  with  boats  and  proper  hilling-tackle.  The 
fiih  to  be  falted,  and  kept  on  board  the  veiTels, 
till  ready  to  carry  to  market ;  proper,  premiums 
to  be  allowed ;  and  the  apprentices,  after  ferving 
their  term,  to  have  fuch  encouragement  allowed 

Vol.  IV.  a  as 
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as  would  enable  them  to  eftablim  themfelves  in 
life. 

To  his  plan,  he  is  fenfible,  there  may  be  fome 
objections  j  but  when  it  is  considered,  that  to 
promote  general  industry,  is  to  increafe  national 
wealth,  and  that  the  existence  of  this  ifland  de- 
pends on  its  maritime  power,  it  certainly  appears 
patriotic,  and  deferring  the  attention  of  the  le- 
gislature. 

The  Duke  of  Argyle's  caStle,  at  Inverary,  is 
pleafantly  fituated  amidst  this  alpine  fcenery.  Its 
construction  is  Singular;  but  it  contains  many 
good  apartments,  fome  of  them  elegantly  furni  (Ti- 
ed, and  the  ceilings  beautifully  painted  and  gild- 
ed. They  are  decorated  with  fome  excellent 
portraits,  which  bring  to  mind  thofe  patriots  and 
heroes,  the  fplendor  of  whofe  actions  has  raifed 
the  family  of  Argyle  to  distinguished  eminence 
and  celebrity. 

The  Surrounding  woods  are  extensive,  and 
fome  of  them  planted  with  abundant  taite.  A 
lawn,  of  about  three  hundred  acres,  is  laid  down 
for  grazing  and  hay ;  for  corn  can  feldom  bs 
brought  to  due  perfection  in  this  rainy  climate. 

On  the  top  of  the  lofty  hill  of  Dunaquaick, 
Stands  a  fquare  tower,  from  which  is  an  immenfe 
.  view  of  Loch  Fine  and  its  vicinity,  with  a  bird's 
eye  profpect  of  the  caftle  and  plantations.  This 
hill  is  chiefly  planted  with  Sir  and  birch,  and  has 
a  tolerabletiorfe-road  to  its  very  top'.  Indeed,  in 
different  directions  from  the  caftle,  there  are 
beautiful  rides,  and  every  embellishment  which 
the  rank  and  munificence  of  the  owner  can  com- 
mand. 

The  town,  or  village  of  Inverary,  Stands  about 
fcalf  3  mile  from  the  caftle,  and  contains  nearly  a  i 

thoufand  i 
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thoufand  inhabitants,  who  are  principally  em- 
ployed in  riming.  "  Though  the  herrings  are  cer- 
tainly migratory,  I  muft  contradict,"  lays  Mr. 
Newte,  "  the  report  of  their  having,  in  a  great 
meafure,  forfaken  Loch  Fine.  The  whole  ap- 
pearance of  the  caftle,  town,  and  environs  of  In- 
verary,"  continues  our  tonrift,  "  is  fnch  as  be- 
feems  the  head  of  a  great  clan,  in  a  ftrong  and 
mountainous  country,  who,  without  lofing  fight 
of  the  origin  of  his  family,  in  rude  and  warlike 
times,  adopts  the  improvements  of  the  prefent 
period/' 

After  leaving  the  Duke  of  Argyle's  woods,  the 
road  is  quite  open  and  dreary,  amidft  fteril  moun- 
tains. At  Clandifh,  about  eight  miles  from  In- 
verary,  is  a  beautiful  view  of  Loch  Awe,  fprin- 
kled  with  illands.  The  borders  are  partially  in  a 
flate  of  cultivation,  but  grazing  feems  to  prevail, 
and  many  black  cattle  and  iheep  are  reared  in  this 
track. 

On  the  eaft  fide  of  the  loch  {lands  Hay-field, 
a  modern,  well-built  houfe;  and  at  its  northern 
extremity  is  the  large,  old  cattle  of  the  Earl  of 
Braedalbane,  which,  in  ancient  times,  was  th& 
den,  or  ftrong  hold  of  the  family  5  but  the  prefent 
poiieil'or,  living  in  a  milder  age,  and  in  one  more 
fuked  to  the  natural  benignity  cf  his  difpofition, 
has  abandoned  this  fortreis  of  his  remote  ancef- 
tors,  for  his  elegant  refidence  at  Loch  Tay. 

Reach  Dalmally,  a  large  village,  pleafantly 
fituated  on  a  river  that  falls  into  Loch  Awe.  In 
a  neighbouring  mountain,  called  Chruachan,  a 
lead  mine  has  been  opened,  which  promifes  good 
fuccefs. 

From  Dalmally  to  Bun  Awe,  the  road  winds 

round  the  loch,  on  the  fide  of  .a  mountain,  in 
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fome  places  a  thoufand  feet  almoft  perpendicular 
above  the  water;  which  has  a  very  awful  appear- 
ance to  travellers  After  proceeding  about  eight 
miles,  va  river  of  molt  aftonifhing  rapidity  bur  lis 
from  the  loch,  and  roaring  over  Itones  and  rock?, 
finally  lofes  itfelf  in  Loch  JEtive,  at  the  upper  end 
of  which  ftands  Bun  Awe.  Here  is  a  manufac- 
tory of  charcoal  from  the  oak  and  birch,  with 
which  this  track  abounds. 

Not  far  from  this  is  Dunftaffnage  Cattle,  and  a  I 
little  farther  Dunolly  Caftle,  faid  to  have  been 
the  refidence  of  the  early  kings  of  Scotland. 
•    At  the  bottom  of  a  fmall  bay,  about   a  mile 
from  the  la  ft,  ftands  the  village  of  Oban,  where 
the  herring  fifhery  is  carried  onj  but  the  inira-  , 
bitants,  in  general,  either  want  a  fpirit  of  enter- 
prife,  or  they  are  too  poor,  without  encourage- 
ment, to  avail  themfelves  of  their  native  advan- 
tages. 

Proceed  to  Appin,  about  twelves  miles  diflant, 
in  the  courfe  of  which  ride  they  were  obliged  to 
jpafs  two  ferries.  The  road  is  pretty  good,  and 
they  enjoyed  fome  fine  views  of  Mull,  Lifmore, 
and  other  fmaller  iflands,  which  it  was  originally 
their  intention  to  vifit,  as  well  as  to  examine 
StafTa ;  but  found  that,  without  proper  intro- 
ductions, this  would  have  been  attended  with 
difficulties. 

Lifmore  is  one  of  the  moft  fertile  of  all   the 
Hebrides,  though  the  foil  is  extremely  (hallow. 
Oppofite  to  it  is  the  village  of  Appin.     Mr.  Sea- 
ton's  refidence,  in  this  vicinity,  commands  one  of; 
the   moft  romantic  and  extenfive  views  of  the 
illands,  and   over  to  the  Sound  of  Mull,  and  of  : 
the  mountains  which  run  up   to  Fort  William,  , 
that  can  polfibly  be  conceived.     The  grounds  • 
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are  well  laid  oat,  and  the  plantations  occupy  a 
great  fpace.  Corn  alio  grows  in  this  diftrict  more 
abundantly  than  in  moft  parts  of  the  Highlands, 
and  the  natives  feem  to  be  in  comparatively  more 
comfortable  circumftances. 

Ride  by  the  water-fide  4o  Ballyhuiih  Ferry, 
where  there  is  a  fmall  houfe  of  entertainment j 
and  then  proceed  by  Glenco,  bounded  by  the  moft 
terrific  precipices  our  author  had  ever  feen,  from 
which  numerous  torrents  falling,  form  a  river  at 
the  bottom. 

As  they  pa  tied  this  glen,  it  blew  a  fTorrn.  Some- 
times the  craggy  mountains' were  hid  in  clouds, 
at  others  vifible  through  the  rnift,  which  feemed 
to  aggravate  the  gloom  of  this  awful  place.  "•'  Al- 
together," obferves  Mr.  Newte,  "  this  appeared 
a  tit  fcenefor  the  maifacre  of  1691,  which  leaves 
a  ftain  on  the  memory  of  King  William,  or  that 
of  his  minifters,  or,  perhaps,  on  both." 

At  the  foot  of 'thefe  precipitous  mountains  is 
much  verdure,  and  about  its  middle  are  a  few 
huts.  Trees  are  not  very  numerous,  but  there 
are  fufficient  vettiges  of  its  formerly  having  been 
a  foreft. 

Beyond  this  is  the  King's  Houfe,  as  it  is  called, 
-a  lonely  hut,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  there  feems 
neither  to  be  habitation  for  man,  nor  food  for 
beaft.  S 

Ride  from  hence,  twenty-four  miles,  to  Fort 
■"William,  built  in  the  reign  of  the  prince  from 
whom  it  derives  its  name.  It  is  a  triangle,  with 
two  baftions,  and  capable  of  containing  eight 
hundred  men  j  but  it  is  commanded  by  feveral 
adjacent  hills. 

About  a  mile  from  this  lies  Inverlochy,  an  old 

paftie,  fuppofed  to  have  been  built  by  Edward  [. 
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and  on  the  ri\rer  Lochy  is  a  good  falmon  filbert, 

the  joint  property  of  Lochiel  and  the  Duke  of 

Gordon. 

The  eftate  of  Lochiel,  in  this  neighbourhood, 
is  of  great  extent,  and  a  considerable  part  of  it  is 
well  adapted  for  cultivation;  but  is  chiefly  de- 
voted to  pafturage.  Confiderable  quantities  of 
kelp  are  made  on  the  coaft. 

Oar  author  here  makes  fome  very  fenfible  re- 
flections on  the  impolicy  of  extend  vefheep- walks, 
from  its  tendency  to  depopulation  ;  as  one  fa- 
mily is  capable  of  attending  as  many  (heep  as 
feveral  miles  will  graze. 

Ill  fares  the  land,  to  haft'ning  ills  a  prey, 
When  wealth  accumulates,  and  men  decay; 
Princes  and  peers  may  flourifli  and  may  f.ule; 
A  Breath  cab  make  them,  as  a  breath  has  rna,'e; 
But  a  bold  peafantry,   their  country's  pride, 
When  once  deftroy'd,  can  never  be  iupply'd. 

Some  of  Mr.  Newte's  fuggeftions  reflecting 
the  mode  of  bettering  the  fituation  of  the  High- 
landers well  delerve  the  attention  of  the  proprie- 
tors of  eftates  ;  but,  however  benevolent  and  ju- 
dicious his  recommendations  may  be,  they  can  be 
little  interesting  to  thofe  who  have  no  local  at- 
tachments, and  therefore  we  pafs  them  over. 

On  the  banks  of  the  river  Lochy  is  a  great  ex- 
tent of  champaign,  coyered  with  a  fort  of  mofs, 
which,  by  means  of  fea-weed  or  lime,  might  be 
converted  to  good  land,  in  the  courfe  of  two  or 
three  years.  Thofe  manures,  it  is  laid,  deftroy 
the  mofs  in  one  year;  the  next,  potatoes  may  be 
railed;  and  the  third,  oats  or  barley.  But  not- 
wirh Handing  fuch  facilities,  the  fpirit  of  im- 
provement is  but  (lowly  gaining  ground  here: 

there 
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there  is  neither  energy  in  the  land-owner  nor  the 
occupier. 

Maryborough,  adjoining  Fort  William,  is  a 
fmall  town,  containing  fome  tolerable  houfes, 
and  a  population  of  about  five  hundred  fouls. 
The  chief  employment  is  riming ;  yet,  from  the 
quantities  of  wool  produced  in  this  diftrict,  and 
other  correfponding  advantages,  a  woollen  ma- 
tt ufaclorv^  bids  fair  to  be  attended  with  the  moft 
beneficial  effects,  if  any  perfon  had  a  fufficient 
capital,  and  lpirit  of  enterprife  to  eitablifh  on* 
in  this  place. 

On  the  14th  of  July,  leave  Fort  William,  and 
take  the  road  to  Letter  Findlay.  Pafs  over  High 
Bridge,  on  the  river  Spean,  two  of  the  arches  of 
which  are  ninety-five  feet  high.  The  Spean  is  a 
very  rapid  river,  running  between  lofty,  perpen- 
dicular rocks  into  Loch  Lochy,  which  emptiei 
itfelf  into  the  Weitein  Sea  at  Fort  William. 

The  mountains  on  the  north  of  the  loch  are  of 
vaft  height,  and  barren,  except  towards  their 
bafes:  on  the  fouth  they  furnifh  good  fheep- 
waiks,  or  are  clothed  with  wood. 

For  fome  miles  the  road  follows  the  trending* 
of  this  fine  expanfe  of  water,  fometimes  conduct- 
ing through  beautiful  woods  of  alder  and  birch. 

Soon  after  parting  Loch  Lochy,  Loch  Oich 
opens  to  the  view,  a  narrow  iheet  of  water, 
prettily  indented  and  adorned  with  fmall  fylvan 
iilands.  On  the  north  ihore  ftands  Glengary, 
the  feat  of  Macdonald,  a  modern  edifice,  and 
near  it  the  ruins  of  an  old  caitle,  of  eminence  in 
days  of  yore. 

Four  miles  beyond  this  lake,  reach  Fort  Au- 
guftus,  fituated  on  a  plain  at  the  head  of  Loch 
Nefs,  between  the  rivers  Tarff  and  Oich. 

-  This 
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-This  fortrefs  is  formed  by  four  baftions,  and  is 
capable  of  containing  about  four  hundred  men, 
but  feems  ill  adapted  for  its  deliination,  being 
commanded  by  feveral  adj  c:uit  places.  ISIear  it 
is  a  fmall  viHage  and  a  tolerable  inn,  and  below 
it  a  little  pier,  for  fraall  craft  and  boats.  The 
iforyoanding  mountains  are  rocky  and  barren, 
nor  is  there  much  vegetation  in  the  bottom. 

Proceeding  on  their  lour,  alcended  a  very 
high  hill,  to  the  fouth  of  the  fort,  and,  on  reach- 
ing its  fummit,  were  prefenfcd  with  a  romantic 
landfcape  of  hills  and  rocks,  with  fmall  glens 
between,  that  produce  a  few  acres  of  grazing 
land',  intermixed  with  patches  of  grain.  , 

After  riding  nine  miles  over  this  inhof- 
pilable  track,  arrive  at  the  celebrated  Fall  of 
Foyers,  at  the  upper  end  of  a  glen,  beautifully 
ftiaded  with  birch  trees.  Above  the  fall  is  a 
very  lofty  arch,  fp ringing  from  two  perpendicu- 
lar rocks,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  the 
whole  body  of  the  Tarff  falls  near  fifty  feet  into 
the  glen. 

The  largeft  cafcade,  however,  is  about  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  below  the  bridge,  and  here  the 
water  roils  with  Iiorrid  impetuoiity  down  rocks 
two  hundred  feet  high,  foaming  along,  till  it 
joins  the  tranquil  Loch  Kefs.  On  a  promontory, 
clofe  by  this  river,  is  a  gentleman's  feat  raoft  rot 
mantically  placed. 

Proceed  from  the  Fall  of  Foyers  through  a 
beautiful  birch  wood,  to  the  General's  Hut,  a 
houfe-  of  very  ordinary  accommodation,  from 
whence  the  road  goes  by  the  fide  of  Loch  Neis, 
for  twelve  miles  together,  through  charming- 
northern  woods. 

Loch 
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Loch  Nets  is  twenty-four  miles  long,  and  in 
fome  places  a  mile  wide  Jts  bounding  moun- 
tains are  covered  with  heath,  or  feathered  down 
with  trees.  Extenfive  plantations  of  fir  continue 
the  whole  way  to  Invernefs,  which  is  aboiit  .five 
miles  diftant  from  the  lower  extremity  of  Loch 
Nefs.   - 

On  the  north  fide  of  this  great  expanfe  of 
water,  on  a  promontory  of  folid  rock,  ftands 
Cattle  Urquhart,  once  the  feat  of  the  potent 
clan  of  the  Cummins,  "  This  lake,"  fays  Mr. 
Newte,  "  with  its  fylvan  borders,,  and  the  lofty 
mountains,  in  which  it  is  embofomed,  together 
with  its  various  other  appendages  and  accom- 
paniments, render  it  one  of  the  molt  delightful 
fcenes  that  imagination  can  conceive." 

The  foil  towards  Invernefs  is  fandy,  but  pro- 
ductive in  corn.  In  the  river  Nefs  much  laimon 
is  caught.  i 

Invernefs  is  a  town  of  eonfiderable  magnitude, 
and  its  population  is  eftimated  at  eleven  thoufand 
fouls.  It  contains  fome  tolerably  built  houfes, 
but  the  ftreets  are  narrow  and  dirty.  Ships  of 
great  burthen  can  ride  within  a  mile  of  the 
town,  and  at  high  water,  thofe  of  two  hundred 
tons  can  come  up  to  the  quay. 

Spinning  thread  and  making  linen  cloth  for 
domeftic  confumption,  and  facking  for  expor- 
tation, is  the  principal  bufinefs  of  the  place. 

On  the  north,  are  the  remains  of  Oliver's  Mud 
'Fort,  three  of  the  bafrions  of  which  are  frill  re- 
maining. It  was  extremely  well  fituated,  and  is 
now  converted  into  factories,  one  part  of  it  forms 
the  bafon  for  the  reception  of  veffels.  On  the 
^•ppofite  fide  flood  old  Fort  George,  which  was 
blown  up  by  the  rebels,  in  1J46. 

The 
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The  environs  of  Xnvernefs  are  very  pi&urefque. 
From  the  hill  of  Tomnaheurich  is  a  fine  view  of 
the  town,  the  Murray  Frith,  the  river  Nefs,  and 
the  circumambient  mountains. 

Much  grain  is  produced  here,  and  fo  different 
is  the  climate  from  that  at  Fort  William,  that 
drought  is  frequently  complained  of.  It  feems 
that  the  mountains  on  the  fouth-wefi,  from 
which  the  rain  generally  comes,  are  fo  very 
high,  that  the  clouds  are  arreited  in  their  pail- 
age,  and  fhed  among  them  the  greateft  part  of 
their  moifture.  By  this  means  .the  eaftern  part 
of  Scotland,  which  lies  in  their  direction,  is  pre- 
vented from  having  its  proportion  of  rain,  while 
every  part  of  the  Highlands  receives  it  in  fuper- 
abundance. 

"  Theifland  of  Great  Britain,"  remarks  Mr. 
Newte,  "  between  Invernefs  and  Fort  William, 
afTames  a  very  extraordinary  and  curious  fe  in. 
It  is  deeply  indented'  on  either  fide,  and  nearly 
divided  by  water,  which  might  eanly  be  made 
navigable  all  the  way;  but' a  considerable  com- 
merce alone  would  make  a  fui table  return  for 
theexpeuce  of  fuch  an  undertaking." 

Leaving  Invernefs,  pafs  over  Culloden  Moor, 
and  have  an  excellent  view  of  Fost  Geprge,  a 
a  ftron^ and  regular  fertrefs,  fitnated  .11  a  narrow 
fleck,  of  land,  tunning  into  the  Murry  Frith. 
The  bai  :  jks  are  very  handfome,  and  form  feveral 
good  'ftre?'s. 

Reach  Nairn,  a  fmall  town,  fituated  on  an 
eminence,  .ear  the  lea.  The  houfes  are  gene- 
rally built  of  .lone,  and  are  pretty  good,  except 
that  quar*"_r  which  is  occupied  by  Highland  huts. 
The  principal  employment  of  the  men  is  filhing. 
The  foil  in  the  vicinity  is  fertile  in  corn. 

Ride 
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Ride  principally  along  the  beach  to  Forres,  a 
fmall,  well-built  town,  plealantly  fituated  on  an 
eminence.  The  environs  have  a  cheerful  appear- 
ance, and  are  dotted  with  fame  gentlemen's  feats. 
The  chief  manufactures  are  coarie  linen  and  few- 
ing  thread.  On  a  hill,  weft  of  the  town,  are  the 
remains  of  a  caftle,  and  a  dreary  view  of  a  num- 
ber of  fand  hills,  covering  a  track  of  land,  for- 
merly in  cultivation. 

About  a  mile  from  the  town,  ftands  King 
Sweno's  Stone,  erected  by  the  Scotch,  in  memory 
of  the  final  retreat  of  the  Danes $  and,  on  a  moor, 
about  four  miles  farther,  Shakefpeare  places  the 
rencounter  between  Macbeth  and  the  wierd 
lifters;  and  our  author  thinks  very  judicioufly, 
as  the  women  in  this  track  are  not  remarkable 
for  their  beauty. 

Pafs  the  ruins  of  Kinlofs  Abhey,  near  which 
Duffus,  king  of  Scotland,  is  faid  to  have  been 
murdered  by  thieves. 

Between  Forres  and  Elgin,  the  foil  is  moftly 
fand,  mixed  with  gravel.  In  fome  places,  how- 
ever, there  is  a  tolerable  crop  of  beare  *  and  oats. 
Elgin  is  a  pretty  large  town,  and  contains 
fome  good  houfes.  The  cathedral  here  ftill 
fhews,  from  its  ruins,  what  fplendor  it  once  pof- 
lefted;  and  its  demolition  will  ever  reflect  dif- 
grace  on  the  fauatical  reformers.  On  the  weft: 
of  the  town  flood  a  caftle,  in  a  commanding  fitu- 
ation;  but  little  of  it  now  remains. 

The  people  here,  as  in  all  the  little  towns  on 
this  coatt  from  Invernefs,  are  employed  in  mak- 
ing thread  and  linen  cloth. 

Proceed  to  Fochabers,  through  feveral  miles 

*  A  kind  of  barley. 

-Of 
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'of a  fandy  country,  but  fertile  in  corn.  About 
five  miles  from  Elgin,  is.  a  gentleman's  feat, 
with  very  extenfive  plantations  of  fir,  which  our 
tourift  thinks,  occupy  a  track  that  had  belter 
been  appropriated  for  railing  corn.  He  feems  to 
be  of  opinion,  that  the  Scotch  proprietors  of 
land,  anxious  to  obviate  the  imputed  charge  of 
their  country  being  deftitute  of  trees,  are  run- 
ning into  the  other  extreme,  and  planting  where 
they  ought  to  be  cultivating.  Perhaps,  there  is' 
fome  jultice  in  this  remark  ;  yet  it  mud  be  con- 
ferred that,  in  Scotland,  there  are  many  thoufanda 
of  acres  which  defy  cultivation,  and  alone  can  be 
produ&ive  and  beautiful,  when  covered  with 
wood. 

"Crofs  the  rapid  Spey,  at  Fochabers,  near  which 
Hands  Gordon  Caftle,  a  very  large  and  elegant 
building,  the  front  of  which  extends  near  three 
hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  contains  more  than  a 
hundred  -and  twenty  windows.  Ti-e  fituation, 
however,  is  low,  but  the  park  contains  feme  fine 
old  trees,  while  the  circumjacent  hills  are  dotted 
with  firs. 

Old  Fochabers  confifts  only  of  miferable  huj:s, 
but  the  new  town  has  fome  good  houfes,  and 
two  tolerable  inns.  At  this  place  is  a  manufao 
tory  for  fewing  thread. 

Towards  Cullen,  the  country  is  all  the  way 
rich  in  corn.  On  this  road  are  a  number  of 
fmall  feats,  belonging  to  the  Gordons,  who  havjs 
fettled  in  the  vicinity  of  their  chief. 

Cullen  is  a  poor  town,  though  pleafantly  fit  li- 
sted. Its  principal  ornament  is  Culfen  Houfe, 
the  feat  of  the  Earl  of  Finlater,  flanding  on  the 
edge  of  a  glen,  with  extenfive  plantations  round 
it.  This  manficn  is  xery  ancient,  and  large.  A 
?  bridge 
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bridge  of  one  arch  is  thrown  over  the  glen,  juft 
by  the  houfe,  at  the  bottom  of  which  runs  a  rapid 
itream. 

Pafs  the  little  fiftiing  town  of  Portfoy,  ftanding 
»on  a  fmall  promontory,  running  into  the  iea  5 
and  the  fame  night  arrive  at  Bamff.  The  coun- 
try between  Cullen  and  this  place  is  in  a  high, 
flate  of  cultivation,  and  the  foil  is  good.  Moft 
of  the  cottages,  and  particularly  the  farm  houfes, 
are  built  of  ftone,  covered  with  flates  or  tiles; 
a  pleating  contrail:  with  the  miferable  huts  of  the 
Highlands 

Bamff  is  a  considerable  town,  and  is  pleafantly 
fituated  on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  clofe  to  the  fea. 
It  contains  feveral  ftreets,  and  many  good  houfes. 
The  falmon  flihery  in  the  river  Deveron  lets  for 
10001.  a  year,  The  harbour,  Jiowever,  is  very 
indifferent. 

Near  the  town  flands  Duff-houfe,  the  feat  of 
the  Earl  of  Fife,  a  magnificent  pile,  with  a 
fquare  tower  at  each  end,  furrounded  by  plan- 
tations and  walks,  laid  out  with  great  tafte.  A 
bridge  of  nine  arches  is  thrown  acrofs  the  river. 
Oppofite  to  Bamff  is  the  little  town  of  Macduff, 
which  is  riling  under  the  patronage  of  the  EarL 
of  Fife,  who  is  expending  considerable  fums  on 
its  improvement. 

Bidding  adieu  to  Bamff,  they  pafs  through  the 
village  of  New  Deer,  pleafantly  fituated  on  the 
fide  of  a  hill,  watered  by  a  fmall  ftream,  and  four 
miles  farther  reach  Old  Deer,  once  famous  for 
'its  abbey.  Between  Bamff  and  New  Deer,  a 
great  part  of  the  land  is  in  a  high  flate  of  im- 
provement, and  fertile  in  corn  and  grafs.  Many 
of  the  bullocks  fattened  here  are  worth  251. 
In  the  vicinity  of  Old  Deer  is  held  a  large  annual 

Vol.  IV.   '  K  fair 
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fair  for  cattle,  in  July,  for  which  they  were 
preparing  as  our  tourift  paffed.  From  this  place 
to  Peterhead,  a  diftance  of  feveral  miles,  the  foil 
is  a  iiiff,  cold  clay.;  and  the  crops  not  very  luxu- 
riant 

Peterhead  is  a  neat,  well-built  town,  fituated 
on  a  peninfula,  and  contains  near  three  thoufand 
people.  A  new  pier  has  been  ere6ted  here,  of 
granite,  at  a  confidersble  expence.  The  com- 
merce carried  on  at  this  place,  is  chiefly  to  the 
Baltic  and  Dantzic'.  Near  twenty  veifels  are 
employed  in  this  and  the  coaling  tr.ide,  befides 
fome  large  (loops -annually  lent  to  fitli  among  the 
wefiern  iflands. 

About  two  thoufand'  barrels  of  cod-fi(h  are 
annually  caught' in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Peterhead.  The  mineral  well,  however,  at  this 
place,  landing  near  the  verge  of  the  tide,  is  the 
principal  caufe  cf  its  prolperity.  The  water 
operales  as  a  rrrotig  diuretic,  and  is  conMdered 
as  very  efficacious  in  removing  obstructions  in  the 
bowels.  Near  the  well  is  a  very  good  ball-room, 
under  which  are  two  falt-water  baths  ;  and  in 
furnmer  much  genteel  company  refort  to  the 
town.  Not  fewer  than  eight  hundred  perfons 
are  employed  in  a  factory  for  fewing  thread,  at 
which  girls  can  earn  from  5d.  to  Is.  3d.  a  day. 
Fitli  are  fo  cheap,  that  a  tnrbot,  weighing  twenty 
pounds,  is  fometimes  fold  for  4d. 

Proceed  to  Bownefs,  near  which  are  the  cele- 
brated Bullers  of  Buchan,  and  about  two  miles 
farther  (tands  Slane's  Caftle,  a  very  old  feat  of 
the  Earl  of  Errol,  built  almolt  perpendicular  on 
n  cliff,  which  is  conftantly  wafhed  by  the  fpray 
of  the  fea.  In  former  times  it  mail  have  been  a 
very  fee  are  retreat. 

Near 
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Near  the  houfe  are  ibme  remarkable  rocks,  on 
which  thoiffands  of  marine  fowls  build  their 
netts.' 

From  Slanes  proceed  to  Ellon,  a  fmall  village, 
near  which  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  has  a  feat,  fur- 
rounded  by  fome  tolerable  plantations.  From 
thence  to  Aberdeen  the  country  is  uninviting, 
full  of  heath  and  rocks,  {o  that  the  plough  can- 
not be  ufed,  except  in  a  few  fpots. 

At  the  northern  extremity  of  Old  Aberdeen, 
crofs  the  Don  by  a  lofty  arch,  and  enter  the  town, 
conlitting  of  one  long  ftreet,  indifferently  built. 
King's  College  here,  founded  by  James  IV.  has 
about  a  hundred  and  fift^ftudents  belonging  to 
it,  a  majority  of  whom/are  lodged  in  it,  the  reft 
find  apartments  in  the  town.  This  building  is 
not  remarkably  elegant,  except  the  tower.  The 
library,  however,  is  a  good  room,  and  is  well 
filled  with  books  and  manufcripts.  The  hall 
contains  fome  good,  portraits. 

The  profeffors  have  but  fmall  falaries,,  and 
and  hence  they  are  obliged  to  pa^  the  greater  atten- 
tion to  their  different  departments.  "  If  a  perfon/' 
fays  Mr.  Newte,  "  has  a  difpoiition  to  obtain 
learning  and  information,  he  may  acquire  them 
here,  at  a  fmall  expence  ;  and  without  this  dif- 
pofiiion  he  will  acquire  them  no  where." 

New  Aberdeen  adjoins  to  the  old  town  of  that 
name,  and  is  an  elegant  citv,  bounded  by  the 
Dee.  The  ftree'ts  are  fpacious,  and  the  houfes 
are  lofty  and  built  of  granite,  the  fame  kind  of 
ftone  with  which  the  fireets  of  London  are  paved. 
The  college  here  was  founded  oy  Earl  Marifehall, 
and  has  about  the  fame  number-of  ftudents  as 
King's,  but  more  of  thofelive  in  it.  The  hall  is 
a  handfome  room,  with  fome  fine  portraits,  and 
R  2  the 
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the  mufeum  is  well  fnrnifhed  with  excellent  in- 
struments for  experimental  philofophy.  The 
town-hall  is  fpacious  and  elegant,  as  indeed  are 
fome  of  the  public  nructures.  The  two  cities  of 
Aberdeen,  including  the  fuburbs,  contain  nearly 
twenty  thoufand  inhabitants. 

The  foreign  trade  is  chiefly  to  Holland  and 
the  Baltic.  Its  manufactures  are  woollen,  thread, 
and  cotton  (lockings,  but  principally  the  former, 
in  which  this  place  has  gained  great  celebrity. 
Great  quantities  of  falmon  are  caught  both  in 
the  Dee  and  Don  j  befides  other  kinds  of  fifli  on 
the  coaft. 

The  pier  of  Aberdeen  is  one  thoufand  two  hun- 
dred feet  long,  ftrongly  built  of  granite,  at  the 
ex  pence  of  !fj,OOOl.  Meat,  vegetables,  and  fifti 
are  very  cheap,  and  the  inns  are  good. 

Crofs  the  Dee,  and  proceed  towards  Stone- 
haven, over  a  country  in  general  deftitute  of 
trees,  escept  a  few  plantations  of  fir.  Stoneha- 
yen  is  a  fmall  village,  fituated  in  a  rocky  bay. 
The  inhabitants  chiefly  fubfift  by  the  fifheries. 

About  a  mile  to  the  fouth,  on  a  high,  perpen- 
dicular rock,  almoft  furrounded  by  the  fea,  ftands 
Dunotter  Cattle,  the  ancient  feat  of  the  Earls 
Marifchall,  a  place,  which  before  the  invention 
of  artillery,  muft  have  been  quite  impregnable. 

Continue  their  route  to  Inverbervie,  the  road 
running  on  the  cliffs  by  the  fea-flde.  This  is 
alio  a  fmall  village,  but  romantically  fituated  be- 
tween two  hills,  which  terminate  in  high  cliffs 
towards  the  fea. 

From  Inverbervie  to  Montrofs,  the  land  is 
highly  cultivated,  and  produces  excellent  wheat, 
beare,  and  oats.     The  buildings   are   generally 

comfortable 
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comfortable  and  neat,  and  fome  gentlemen's  feats 
have  tolerable  plantations  round  them 

Two  miles  from  Montrofs,  crofs  the  North 
Efk,  by  a  -hand fome  bridge  of  feven  arches. 
Montrofs  is  a  considerable  town,  well  built.,  and. 
rituated  on  a  fandy  plain,  warned  by  the  river 
South  Elk,  which  is  navigable  for  mips  of  three 
or  four  hundred  tons  burden  quite  up  to  the 
town.  A  great  deal  of  coarfe  linen  cloth,  can- 
vafs,  and  fewing  thread  is  manufactured  here ; 
au.d  the  falmon  fifneries  turn  to  good  account. 
The  town-houfe  is  a  handfome  building,  on  por- 
ticos ;  and  the  Englifh  chapel  is  furnifhed  with 
an  organ.  The  environs  are  beautified  with  fe- 
veral  feats,  fome  of  them  belong  to  the  merchants 
of  this  place ;  and  the  power  of  cultivation  every 
where  (miles  around. 

Pais  through  the  fmall  town  of  Brechin,  where 
there  is  an  old  feat  of  Lord  Panmure's,  well  fur- 
rounded  by  trees;  and  reach  Forfar  at  night. 
This  is  a  fmaH  town,  but  the  country,  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  reach,  is  rich  in  corn.  Near  Forfar, 
in  the-bottom  of  a  fmall  piece  of  water,  marl  is 
found,  and  is  reckoned  £o  valuable  for  a  manure, 
as  to  have  produced  ISOOl.per  annum. 

Hide  fix  miles  to  Gl  'mis  Caftle,  the  feat  of 
Lord  Strathmore,  an  ancient  pile,  of  great  height, 
furroundrd  wiih  curious  conical  turrets.  In  the 
centre  is  a  fpacious  hall,  with  a  cove  ceiling, 
which,  with  its  furniture,  leemstobein  itsoriginal 
iiate.  The  whole  of  the  caftle,  in  the  opinion  of 
our  author,  appears  well  calculated  for  the  per- 
petration of  the  horrid  deed  which  Shakefpeare 
jias  recorded.. 

Beyond  Forfar,  the  road  is  frequently  .bounded 

by  hedge-rows,  a  fight  not  very  common  in  this' 

R  3  country, 
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country,  except  near  gentlemen's  feats.  Refrefh 
at  Coupar,  and  afterwards  make  a  digreffion 
from  the  road,  to  vifit  the  old  palace  of  Scone, 
iiovv  the  property  of  Lord  Stormont*,  who  has 
made  many  modern  additions.  This  palace, 
where  the  king's  of  Scotland  were  formerly 
crowned,  is  delightfully  fituated  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tay,  and  commands  fome  every  picturefque 
views. 

Crofs  the  Tay,  by  a  bridge  of  eleven  arches, 
and  arrive  at  Perth,  in  whofe  environs  are  fome 
of  the  moft  extenfivebleacheries  in  Scotland,  and 
where  the  linen  manufacture,  in  all  its  branches, 
fiourifhes  to  an  uncommon  degree.  Here  too  the 
cotton  manufacture  begins  to  thrive,  under  the 
aufpices  of  fome  patriotic  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men The  river,  which  is  navigable  for  fhips  of 
two  hundred  tons,  confpires  with  an  inland  fi- 
tuation,  and  that  vaft  extent  of  country,  wathed 
by  different  ftreams,  which  communicate  with 
it,  to  render  Perth  one  of  the  mod  profperous 
places  in  the  north.  It  has  long  been  celebrated 
in  Scottim  hiftory,  as  the  frequent  feat  of  parlia- 
ment and  the  rcfidence  of  kings,  from  whofe 
bounty  it  derived,  and  now  enjoys,  a  valuable  do* 
main,  as  well  as  many  immunities,  rights,  and 
privileges. 

The  ancient  Bertha,  or  Perth,  was  fituated  on 
the  northern  banks  of  the  Almon,  near  its  junction 
with  the  Tay;  but  in  the  year  1200,  the  town, 
with  the  very  foil  on  which  it  flood,  was  fwept 
off  in  one  night,  by  a  dreadful  inundation,  In 
this  calamity  many  lives  were  loft,  and  among 
the  reft  an  infant  fon  of  the  king's,  with  his  nurfe 
and  fourteen  domeftics. 

*  Earl  of  Mansfield. 

After 
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After  this  dreadful  vifitatiori,  a  new  town  was 
built  on  a  fertile  plain,  two  miles  below,  which 
has  fince  flourifhed  to  an  extraordinary  degree, 
and  is  become  no  lefs  famous  for  the  elegance  of 
its  buildings,  and  the  value  of  its  manufactures, 
than  for  the  politenefs  of  its  natives. 

The  kings  of  Scotland,"  remarks  Mr.  Newte, 
"  in  the  choice  of  a  place  of  rendence,  naturally 
wifhed  to  unite,  as  much  as  poffible,  amenity, 
fafety,  and  centrical  fituation.  It  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  find,  in  the  whole  kingdom,  a  fpot 
which  combined  thole  advantages  more  happily 
than  fome  in  this  vicinity,  from  which  Perth  de- 
rived no  inconfiderable  advantage.  The  greateft 
plain  in  Scotland,  the  Carfe  of  Gowry,  bounded 
by  the  higheft  ridge  of  mountains,  enhanced  the 
magnificence  of  each,  by  the  light  of  contraft, 
while  the  Tay  rolling,  with  impetuous  msjefly, 
through  fertile  fields,  fuddeniy  hides  his  head 
between  the  hills  of  MoncriefF  and  Kinnoul. 
This  rapid  river  formed  a  ftrong  barrier  againft 
any  fudden  attack  of  the  Pi6ts  and  the  Englim  : 
perfonal  fafety  was  fecured  by  the  fan&ity  of  the 
place  j  and  no  fpot  in  Scotland  could  be  more  de- 
iirable  for  a  royal  refidence. 

Leaving  Perth,  and  paffing  through  South  Inch, 
afcend  a  gentle  eminence,  formed  by  the  Hoping 
bafe  of  the  hill  of  Moncrieff,  over  which  the 
great  road  is  carried  to  Edinburgh.  Here  the 
traveller  from  thefouth  is  ftruck  with  the  fudden 
appearance  of  Strathmore,  the  Grampians,  the 
Tay,  and  the  town  and  bridge  of  Perth  j  while 
the  traveller  from  the  north  contemplates  with 
pleafure  thecharming  valley  of  Strathern,  through 
which  a  river,  of  confiderable  magnitude,  me- 
anders in  the  moft  romantic  and  pleafing  ftyle. 

Beyond 
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Beyond  It  rife  the  Gehills,  green  and  foftly  fuell- 
ing, while  gentle  acclivities  rile  from  the  north- 
ern banks. 

Snathern,  it  is  remarked,  is  fuller  of  gentle- 
men's feats  than  any  diitricr.  of. equal  extent  in 
Scotland;  the  lower  part  of  the  valley,  a  confi-- 
nuation,  as  it  woe,  of  the  Carfe  of  Gowry,  from 
which,  it  is .  feparated  by  the  T-ay,  is  extremely 
fertile,  and  here  hands  Abernethy,  the  capital  of 
the  Pi  as. 

Among  the  delightful  places  of  refidence  which 
decorate  St  rat  hem,  are  Lawers,  on  a  iheif  of 
mountains,  about  four  miles  below  LochErn; 
Auchtertyre,  alio  on  the  ride  of  a  mountain,  em- 
bofomed  in  a  natural  wood;  Dollerie,  the  feat  of 
the  Laird  of  Crieff,  who  has  forced  the  cold  and  ' 
barren  moor  to  wear  the  verdant  livery  of  the 
lawn;  Abercarnie,  and  Pitkelienie,  with  tethers 
of  lets  note;  but  all  deferving  the  attention  of 
the  traveller;  from  the  amenity  of  fituation,  or  the 
elegance  of  improvement. 

On  a  wing  of  the  loTty. mountain  of  Benvoir- 
loch,  which  gradually  riles  from  Loch  Ern,  till  its 
precipitous,  fouth-weftern  front  is  feen  from 
Stirling  Cattle,  in  a  line  with  thofe  of  Ben  Lo- 
mond, Ben  More,  and  Ben  Liddia,  Hands  Cattle 
Drummond,  which  commands  a  delightful^  va- 
ried view,  as  far  as  the  town  of  Dundee. 
'  "  Machany,"  fays  our  tourift,  "  the  ancient  feat 
of  the  noble  family  of  Strathallan,  would  have  con- 
vinced Dr.  Johnfon,  had  he  happened  to  vifit  it, 
that  timber  trees  grow  in  Scotland;  and  that  a 
veneration  for  the  ancient  ceremonies  and  orders 
of  the  church,  is  nut  ba mined  wh.oliy  from  the 
main  land,  to  the  weltern- i;ic 

Innapaffray, 
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InnapafTVay,  the  ancient  feat  of  theLords  of  Ma- 
derty,  with  its  accompaniments,  forcibly  car-ries 
the  mind  back  to  the  pritline  fituation  and  genius 
of  this  country.  Palling  along  the  banks  of  the 
Ern,  on  the  remains  of  a  Roman  caufeway,  reach 
Dupplin,  the  relidence  of  the  Earls  of  Kinnoul. 
This  manfion  is  fweetly  embolbmed  in  trees  of 
vaft  growth,  and  enjoys  every  local  advantage. 
About  a  mile  weftward  is  the  houfe  and  wood  of 
Invermay,  the  fubjecl:  of  a  beautiful  ballad, 
through  which  the  river  May  precipitates  itlelf, 
in  many  a  fantafiic  form,  till  it  discharges  itlelf 
into  the  Ern,  at  the  bridge  of  Forteviot  At 
the  laft  named  place,  once  flood  a  monaftery, 
of  whivh  not  a  veftige  is  now  left 

"  It  would  be  tedious,"  fays  Mr.  Newte,  "  to 
enumerate  all  the  manflons,  with  accompany- 
ing pleafure  grounds,  which  are  in  a  coninued 
chain,  from  the  influx  of  the  Ern  and  the  May, 
to  that  of  the  former  of  thofe  rivers  wirh  the  Tay, 
axourfe  of  ten  miles,  and  form  one  fpacious  and 
beautiful  inclofure." 

In  the  Lower  Strathern,  is  a  famous  cathartic 
fpring,  of  eminent  ufe  in  fcorbutic  and  other 
cafes,  called  Pitkethly  Wells.  The. Upper  Strath- 
ern has  been  denominated  the  Montpellier  of 
Scotland,  and  is  annually  re  for  ted  to,  during  the 
fummer,  for  the  purity  of  the  air,  its  goat  whey, 
and  its  rural  charms,  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
principal,  cities  of  the  north.  Woods,  moun- 
tains, lakes,  a  dry  foil,  and  flowing  ft  reams, 
confpire  to  render  this  one  of  the  rood  chaiming 
fpots  that  imagination  can  conceive.  Here  Erfe 
and  Englith  are  indiscriminately  fpoken. 

About  feventeen  miles  from  Perth,  and  the 
fame  diflanee  nearly  from   Stirling,  ftands  the 

long 
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long,  ftraggling  village  of  Auchterarder,  once  a 
royal  burgh,  but  now  chiefly  known  as  the  feat 
of  a  prefbytery,  diftinguifhed  by  a  lingular  union 
of  popiih  and  antinomian  principles.  "  The 
dark  heath  of  the  moors  of  Ochill  and  Tullibar- 
din,"  lays  our  author,  "  the  naked  fu mini ts  of 
the  Grampians,  and  the  frequent  vifitations  of  the 
prelbytery,  who  are  eternally  recommending  fair. 
days,  and  deftroying  the  peace  of  fociety,  by 
prying  into  little  flips  of  life,  together  with  the 
deflation  of  the  place,  render  Auchterarder  a 
melancholy  fcene." 

About  a  mile  fouth-weft  from  this  place,  in  a 
glen,  (lands  Kincardine,  the  ancient  'feat  of  the 
Grahams ;  arrd  directly  oppofite  to  this,  at  the 
fouthern  foot  of  the  Ochiils,  is  Caftie  Campbell, 
the  refidence  of  the  Argvle  family.  Between 
two  fuch  powerful  neighbouring  chiefs,  in-  for- 
mer days,  it  was  impoflible  there  could  be  lafl- 
ing  peace  :  they  continually  burnt  each  other's 
catties,  and,  as  opportunity  ferved,  attacked  or 
defended  their  refpective  domains. 

In  this  vicinity  runs  the  Devan,  a  truly  paf- 
toral  It  ream,  which  rifes  in  the  Ochiils.  The 
fcenery  here  is  every  where  delightful;  the  ver- 
dure is  luxuriant,  and  £he  variegated  nature  of 
the  ground  feafts  the  eye,  at  every  flep,  with 
the  novelty  of  profpect.  In  one  part  of  the  val- 
ley, through  which  the  Devan  winds,  it  has  been 
obliged  to  force  its  way  through  obstructing  rocks, 
and,  in  the  lapfe  of  ages,  has  worn  away  their 
fofrer  parts,  and  formed  immenfe  pits,  into 
which  the  water  falls  with  tremendous  fury  and 
tio'ii'e,  Juft  below  this  awful  fcene,  the  whole 
river  is  precipitated,  in  onefheet,  from  the  height 
of  forty  feet }  upon  huge  itones,   torn  from   the 

face 
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face  of  the  rock.  This  fall,  from  the  boiling 
appearance  it  exhibits,  is  called  the  Cauldron 
Linn.  There  is  fometbing  in  this  fcene,  and  its 
concomitant  circnmftances,  which  makes  a  ib- 
lemn  imprellion  on  the  moft  giddy  mind,  and  in- 
vites the  moft -diifipated  to  ferious  reflection  and 
fublime  contemplation.  Two  or  three  hundred 
ya~ds  bevond  this  cataract,  the  river,  links  into  a 
placid  calm,  and  quietly  fteals  along  its  banks. 

At  Auchterarder,  the  country  changes  from 
corn  to  paiturage.  In  the  Ochills,  many  black 
cattle  are  railed,  and  a  few  fheep,  which  are  an- 
nually fold  at  Crieff  and  Blackford.  As  the  coun- 
try becomes  improved,  this  fpecies  of  traffic  mull 
decay.  It  is  only  while  the  people  are  poor,  that 
they  rear  cattle  for  diflant  confumption,  without 
retaining  fome  for  their  own  u;e. 

Between  Auchterarder  and  Dunblane,  the  coun- 
try is,  for  the  molt  part,  barren,  thinly  inhabit- 
ed, and  ill  cultivated.  Pafs  the  northern  ikirts 
of  Sheriff  Muir,  the  fcene  of  action  between  the 
king's  troops,  in  1715,  and  thofe  of  the  Pre- 
tender/ under  the  Earl  of  Mar;  and  proceeding 
through  Dunblane,  formerly  a  bifhop's  fee,  tra- 
vel through  the  moft  beautiful  and  fertile  part  of 
Strathallan,  and,  crotling  the  Forth,  arrive  at 
Stirling. 

This  town  is  built  on  the  fouth  fide  of  a  rock ; 
the  houfes  are  old,  and  the  ftreets  narrow.  The 
caftle  is  founded  on  a  cliff,  whofe  perpendicular 
height,  on  the  weft  fide,  is  a  hundred  feet.  With- 
in the  walls  is  the  parliament-houfe,  now  un- 
roofed, and  falling  to  ruin.  The  palace,  which 
is  very  large,  is  converted  into  barracks  for  fol- 
diers. 

«  As 
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"  As  the  Scottish  nation,"  well  remarks  our 
author,  "  extended  their  authority  Southward, 
by  their  conquefts  over  the  Picts  and  Danes,  and 
their  intermarriages  with  England,  the  ufuai 
places  of  their  refidence  became  more  and  more 
foutherly  alio.  Dunftaffnage  was  exchanged  for 
Scone,  Scone  for  Dunfermline  and  Falkland, 
Falkland  for  Stirling,  Stirling  for  Linlithgow 
and  Edinburgh,  and  at  laft  Edinburgh  for  Lon- 
don. But  amidft  thefe  changes,  after  the  efta- 
blifhment  of  the  monarchy  of  Scotland,  the  na- 
tural boundaries,  which  marked  the  land,  con- 
fined, on  the  whole,  the  choice  of  a  place  of  re- 
fidence  to  that  track  which  is  bounded  by  the 
eourfes  of  the  Forth  and  the  Tay,  on  the  fouth 
and  the  north  5  on  the  weft  by  the  mountains; 
and  on  the  ealt  by  the  ocean.  From  the  lofty 
battlements,"  continues  he,  "  of  Stirling  CahVle, 
the  royal  eye  furveyed,  with  pride,  the  bold  out- 
lines of  an  unconquered  kingdom.  The  Gram- 
pians, the  Ochills,  and  the  Pentland  Hills,  con- 
veyed a  juft  idea  of  its  natural  ftrength ;  and  the 
whole  courfe  of  the  Forth,  with  its  tributary 
ftreams,  exhibited  a  pleafing  profpe<5t  of  its  na- 
tural refources  in  riming,  and  in  a  foil  which 
would  repay  the  hand  of  diligent  cultivation." 

Leaving  Stirling,  they  puifued  their  journey, 
by  Bannockburn,  ihe  fcene  of  a  fignal  victory, 
gained  by  the  Scots,  in  1314,  to  Carron.     Here 
the  Carron  Company  have  eftablithed  a  very  large 
foundery  for  cafting  all  forts  of  warlike  and  do- 
meftic   implements,  in  which    they   confume   ai 
hundred  tons  of  coa.1  per  day.    The  bellows  ufed  I 
here  are  of  immenfe  dimensions,  and  are  worked  1 
by  water.     Four  cylinders,  of  three  feet  diame- 
ter, are   moved  by  one  wheel,  and  the  united 

wind, 
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wind,  created  by  this  force,  pafles  through  a  tube 
about  a  foot  diameter,  which  is  conveyed  to  the 
mouth  of  the  furnace,  where  it  is  reduced  to  the 
iize  of  an  inch  and  a  half.  Such  a  quantity  of 
air,  compreiTed  into  fo  fmall  a  compafs,  muft  na- 
turally act  with  great  violence,  and  indeed  it  is 
fufficient  to  convert  the  iron  into  a  fluid  mafs. 
Here  they  have  four  of  thofe  blaft  furnaces ;  and 
a  pump  for  railing  water,  in  dry  weather,  worked 
by  four  piflons,  which  throws  up  four  tons  of 
water  at  a  ftroke,  or  a  hundred  tons  in  a  minute. 
It  is  almoft  needlefs  to  remark,  that  this  amazing 
hydraulic  engine  is  worked  by  fleam. 
-  About  a  thoufand  men  are  ufually  employed 
here.  "  To  a  perfon,"  fays  Mr.  Newte,  "  who 
has  not  been  accuftomed  to  fights  of  this  fort, 
the  place  would  appear  like  Pandemonium ;  for 
liquid  iron  is  running  into  the  moulds  of  fand  in 
all  directions;  and  the  men,  who  look  like  de- 
vils, are  driving  it  about  in  iron  wheelbarrows, 
through  every  part  of  the  foundery.  At  night 
the  whole  place  appears  in  a  blaze,  and  by  the 
affiftance  of  a  large  piece  of  water,  which  makes 
a  fine  reflection,  forms  an  exhibition  indescrib- 
ably awful." 

Near  Carron,  the  navigable  canal  from  Glaf- 
gow  communicates  with  the  fea.  This  grand 
undertaking,  which  unites  the  Atlantic  with  the 
German  Ocean,  is  forty  miles  long,  and  near  fif- 
ty feet  wide.,  VefTels  come  from  Glafgow  to  the 
fea,  by  this  communication  in  ten  hours,  amidlt 
all  the  obstructions  of  locks,  which  were  found 
neceflary  to  be  multiplied  to  a  great  degree  in 
the  courfe  of  the  work.  It  appears,  notwithstand- 
ing the  trade  carried  on  here,  thai  this  navigation 
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does  not  very  liberally  repay  the  undertakers,  of, 
at  leaft»  did  not  at  firft. 

Proceed  through  Falkirk  to  Linlithgow, 
through  a  pteafant,  fertile  country,  ftudded  with 
fine  feats.  The  palace  at  Linlithgow  is  now  a 
ruin 5  being  wholly  deftroyed  in  the  laft  rebel- 
lion. Here  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  was  born,  and 
the  walls  of  her  natal  room  are  flill  pointed  out 
to  the  curious.  The  town  is  large,  and  beauti- 
fully fituated. 

In  the  evening  of  the  28th  of  July  reach 
Edinburgh-.  The  caftle,  it  is  well  known,  is 
the  moil  linking  obje6t  in  the  old  town,  and  it 
is  built  in  itich  a  titration',  that  it  muft  have  been 
impregnable  before  the  invention  of  gunpowder  j 
but  is  incapable  of  withstanding  a  regular  fiege 
for  a  few  days.  On  the  very  fummit  of  the  rock, 
on  which  it  Rands,  is  a  large  fquare,  confining 
of  ancient  and  modern  buildings.  In  the  .former 
are  (hewn  the  room  in  which  James  I.  of  England 
was'born,  and  an  apartment,  clofe  bolted,  faid 
to  contain  the  regalia  of  Scotland.  It  does  not 
appear,  however,  that  thofe  enfigns  of  power 
have  ever  been  feen  by  any  perfon  fince.the  Union. 
The  new  buildings  confift  of  barracks  and.  an  ar- 
mory, and  the  fquare"  ferves  as  a  parade  for  the 
garrifon,  which  coniiits  of  a  regular  eftabliih- 
ment. 

On  the  lower  part  of  the  rock,  towards  the 
north,  ftand  the  houfes  of  the  governor  and  fort- 
major.  From  this  rock  runs  a  iteep  ridge,  about 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  long,  on  which  the  old 
city  of  Edinburgh  flands,  forming  a  ^ery  wide 

*  For  a  more  particular  defcription  of  the  metropolis  of  the 
North,  fee  Pennant,  Sec. 
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ftre'et,  to  the  termination  of  the  ridge  at  Holy- 
rood  Honfe. 

On  each  fide  of  the  ridge,  that  forms  the  bale 
of  the  'Scorch  metropolis,  is  a  very  deep  valley. 
The  northerly  one  was  once  filled  with,  water, 
.is  now  drained  off,  and  a  lofiy  bridge 
thrown  over  tbe  dry  land,  to  form  a  more*eaf)B 
communication  with  the  North,  or  New  Town, 
which  contains  fome  fpacious  fq  wares  and  elegant 
modern  buildings.  On  the  fouth  tide  of  the 
cattle  are  federal  public  ftructures,  including  the 
college  and  two  h'.ipitals.  In  this  part  of  the 
city  like  wife  lies  St.  George's  Square. 

We  were  present,"  fays  Mr.  Newte,  tc-  at 
the  living  of  the  firft  ftorie  of  a  new  bridge,  which 
is  to  form  a  communication  from  the  fouth  to 
the  centre  part  of  the  city,  in  a  Itraight  line  with 
the  bridge  already  built  to  the  north.  To  enu- 
merate ail  the  public  buildings,  which  are  in- 
tended to  be  erected  in  Edinburgh,  would  aito- 
nifh  any  perfon  who  reflects,  that  this  is  not  a 
commercial  city." 

The  Pariiament-houfe,  where  the  Court  of  Sef- 
Hon  now  fits,  is  about  half  as  large  as  Wetfmin- 
fter  Hall.  Under  it  is  a  public  library,  in  which 
the  public  records  are  kept.  Here  they  were 
{hewn  the  Articles  of  Union,  on  twenty  pages  of 
folio  parchment,  each  page  containing  about 
twenty  lines  onlv  ;  ((  though,  at  this  period,"  re- 
marks our  author,  <c  more  words  are  thought  ne- 
eeliary  in  the  marriage  fettlement  of  a  Highland 
laird,  or  to  convey  an  acre  of  land  from  one  per- 
ibn  to  another." 

Hoiyrood  Houfe,  a  large,  quadrangular  palace, 
number  of  fpacious  rooms,  but  thofe  detain- 
ed for  royal  ftate  are  unfurnimed.     The  othes 
S  2  apartments 
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apartments  are  occupied  by  the  Duke  of  Hamil- 
ton, who  is  hereditary  keeper,  or  let  to  other  no- 
blemen. In  the  gallery  are  all  the  portraits  of 
the  kings  of  Scotland,  many  of  thern  well  exe- 
cuted. 

The  chapel,  adjoining  to  the  palace,  is  a  hand- 
fome,  Gothic  ftructure,  but  the  roof  is  tumbled 
in,  from  its  excellive  weight,  and  it  now  lies  in 
ruins.  Here  they  were  ih^wn  the  bones  of  Hen- 
ry Darnley,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  very  large 
man}  and  a  kind  of  mummy,  faid  to  have  been 
a  Countefs  of  Roxburgh,  remarkably  well  pre- 
ferved,  but  too  indelicate  to  be  exhibited. 

In  this  place  our  author  makes  fome  judicious 
reflections  on  the  fpirit  of  adventure,  which  pof- 
feffes  the  3^outh  of  this  country,  particularly  the 
younger  fons  of  honourable  families,  and  thofe 
who  have  acquired  a  learned  education  This 
fpirit  of  adventure  has  introduced  many  improve- 
ments, and  fome  wealth  into  their  native  coun- 
try. "  A  great  part  of  the  Scottifh  youth,"  fays 
he,  <f  quit  their  native  land,  from  about  fifteen 
to  twenty  years  of  age,  and  pafs  through  London, 
but  without  being  naturalized  in  it,  and  enervat- 
ed by  its  vices,  to  various  countries,  in  purfuitof 
fame  and  fortune  Their  hearts  are  by  this  time 
impreifed  with  an  attachment  to  their  kindred, 
their  acquaintances,  and  their  native  foil ;  and 
many  of  them,  particularly  the  Highlanders,  are 
well  known  to  be  fubject.  to  that  maladie  du  pais, 
or  defire  of  revifiting  fiie  place  that  gave  them  - 
birth,  which  rtill  more  itrongly  affects  the  natives 
Of  Swiiferland. 

5r  Soldier-;,  failors,  merchants,  phyficians,  and 
others  in  whofe  Imaginations  Scotland  has  ftill 
been  uppermoft,  amidtt  all  their  peregrinations, 

and 
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and  all  the  viciffitudes  of  life,  returning  home 
with  the  earnings  of  induftry  and  the  favours  of 
fortune,  augment  the  general  wealth  of  the  na- 
tion. Scotland,"  adds  he,  '!  though  barren  in 
many  things,  is  yet  fruitful  in  men  ;  and  men  are 
unqueitionably  the  mod  important  articles  in  any 
country."  , 

As  far  as  written  memorials  carry  back   our 
views,  we  rind  that  a  lettered  education  was  very 
generaj  in  Scotland.     In  every  pariih,  the  clerk, 
\  ?■*  alio  precenterand  fchooimafrer,  was  ac- 
-j:t  with  the  learning  of  the  times,  and  ca- 
-  of  communicating  it  to  others.     Even  at 
this  time,  the  ions  of  mechanics  and  frnall  farm- 
ers., after  fpending  the  ihmmer  and  ahtum-n   in 
various  rural  occupations,  go  to  the  pnriih-fchool 
in    winter,    to    learn  writing,    arithmetic,    and 
fometimes  Latin;  for  they  are  generally  taught 
by  their  mother  to  read  the  Bible,  and  to  repeat 
the  articles  ot  the  Chrittian  faith,  as  loon  as  they 
•pable  of  initruciion.     And  a  more  delight* 
iture  cannot  be  conceived,  bv  human  imagi- 
nation, than  that  of  a  fond  mother,  plying  her 
"  uc  toils,  yet,   at  the  fame  time,  teaching 
t/pirig  infant  the  rudiments  of  learning,  and 
thehrit  principles  of  Eeligio'n;     To  the  early  reli- 
gious education  of  the  Scotch,  is  tobeafcribed  that 
i)   fade   f>r  literature   which    pervades   all 
ranks,  from  the  higheft  to  the  lowed.    Bat  to  re- 
turn from  this  digreiiion. 

if  the  New  Town  of  Edinburgh  excels  the 
Old  in  beauty,  elegance,  and  commodioufnefs, 
the  Old  excels  the  New  in  variety,  boldnefs,  and 
grandeur  of  afpect.  Both  of  them  bear  marks, 
re  emblematical  of  the  ages  in  which  they 
received  their  complexion  and  form.  The  New 
'    S3  Town. 
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Town  is  only  remarkable  for  elegance  and  beau- 
ty; but  the  Old  is  romantio  to  a  high  degree.  It 
is  boldly  terminated  by  the  caftle  towards  the 
weft,  and  full  more  nobly  bounded  by  Salifbury 
Crags  and  Arthur's  Seat  on  the  eaft  :  the  laft  de- 
rives its  name  from  the  Britilh  prince,  Arthur, 
who  defeated  the  Saxons  in  this  vicinity,  and  the 
former  from  an  Earl  of  Salisbury,  who  accompa- 
nied Edward  III.  in  an  expedition  again  ft  the 
Scots. 

Arthur's  Seat  rifes  in  a  bold,  abrupt  manner, 
till  its  rocky  fummit  reaches  five  hundred  feet 
from  the  bafe.  On  the  weft  fide  of  this  hill  lie 
Salifbury  Crags,  a  vaft  affemblage  of  bafaltie 
rocks.  Thefe  furnifli  numerous  curioftties  to  the 
mineralogift  and  naturalift,  and  afford  an  inex- 
hauftible'  fupply  of  paving  and  building  ftones. 
The  quarrymen  have  worn  down  part  of  the  Crags 
into  a  fpacious  terrace,  about  half  way  from  the 
bottom;  and  from  this  there  is  a  near,  but  beau- 
tiful profpe6t  of  Edinburgh  and  its  environs. 

The  view  from  •- he  top  of  Arthur's  Seat  is  much 
more  noble  and  extenfive.  The  German  Ocean, 
the  courfe  of  the  Forth,  the  diftant  Grampians, 
and  an  intervening  track,  rich  in  population  and 
culture,  form  altogether  a  varied  landfcape  of 
fublimlty  and  beauty. 

"  The  filence,  folitude,  and  rugged  afpect  of 
thefe  neighbouring  hills,  elegantly  obferves  Mr. 
Newte,  "  with  the  adjacent  moraffes  and  lakes, 
form  a  (hiking  contraft  with  the  hurry,  the  din,- 
and  the  artificial  embellimments  of  the  city; 
while  the  buttle,  the  anxiety,  and  the  conftraint 
of  a  city  life,  on  the  other  hand,  fet  off  and  en- 
dear the  charms  of  thefe  rural  haunts,  whofe  ge- 
mus,  from,  the  wild  heights  of  nature,  looks  down 

with 
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with  pity  at  the  vain  cares,  and  with  contempt 
on  the  proudett  edifices  of  toiling  mortals.  This 
romantic  ground,"  continues  he,  "  this  afiem- 
blage  of  hills,  rocks,  precipices,  moraffes,  and 
lakes,  was  inclofed  by  James  V.  and  formed  in- 
to a  park,  belonging  to  the  palace  of  Holyrood 
Houfe,  with  which  it  communicates.  Both  park 
and  palace,  with  certain  portions  of  land  adjoin- 
ing to  the  latter,  afford  an  afyium  for  infolvent 
debtors,  who,  in  this  fpacious  priibn,  have,  at 
lea  ft,  what  few  furnilh — abundant  air  and  exer- 
cife." 

Arthur's  Seat,  on  thefouth,  is  in  many  parts  a 
perpendicular  rock,  compofed  of  bafaltic  pillars, 
regularly  pentagonal  or  hexagonal,  about  three 
feet  in  diameter,  and  from  forty-to  fifty  feet  high. 
At  the  bottom  of  thefe  columns  is  a  lake  of  consi- 
derable extent,  on  the  other  fide  of  which  ftands 
Duddinfton,  the  charming,  fequeftered  feat  of 
the  Marquis  of  Abercorn.  Though  within  two 
miles  of  the  city,  this  villa  is  totally  concealed 
from  it,  and  has  ail  the  rural  fcenery  which  could 
beexpeded  in  remote  fituations. 

On  the  north-eaft  fide  of  Edinburgh,  rifes  Cal- 
ton  Hill,  crowned  with  an  obfervatory.  A  plea- 
fant,  Terpentine  walk  runs  round  this  eminence, 
from  which  there  is  a  commanding  view  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  of  a  great  extent  of  the  circumjacent 
country. 

Leith,  lying  upwards  of  a  mile  from  Edinburgh, 
is  the  fea-port  of  that  city,  and  has  about  a  hun- 
dred vetfels  belonging  to  it".  There  is  a  tolerable 
pier  at  this  place,  and  the  harbour  is  formed  by 
the  conflux  of  the  river  Leith  with  the  fea. 

This  town  contains  about  ten  thoufand  inha- 
bitants, a/id;  being  fltuated  on  the  very  brink  of 

the 
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the  Forth,  is  certainly  much  more  commodious 
for  trade  than  Edinburgh.  Hence  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  latter  have  always  been  jealous  of  its 
profperity;  and  have  by  influence  obtained  the 
fuperiorjty,  which  in  all  probability  they  will 
ever  retain. 

"Between  Edinburgh  and  Leith  is  a  botanical 
garden,  of  five  acres,  well  ftocked  with  plants  of 
various  kinds.  The  foil  is,  in  general,  light,  fan- 
dy,  or  gravelly;  yet  trees,  as  well  as  more  tender 
plants,  thrive  extremely.  Here  botanical  lectures 
are  read  every  day  in  the  fummer  feafon.  To" 
promote  this  ufeful  and  elegant  inftitution,  the. 
Britim  parliament  granted  about  20001.  and  the 
city  of  Edinburgh  251.  annually,  for  paying  the 
rent  of  the  ground. 

The  clear  revenue  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh, 
after  deducting  the  regular,  annual  payments,  is 
12,0001.  flerling,  and  it  certainly  would  have 
amounted  to  much  more,  "had  not  the,  introduc- 
tion of  tea,  and  the  progreffive  ufe  of  that  infer- 
nal fpirit,  whiiky,  leflened  the  confumption  of 
malt  liquor,  from  the  fale  of  every  pint  of  which, 
within  its  royalty  and  jurifdi&ion,  it  has  a  duty 
of  two  pence  Scotch-,  or  two-thirds  of  one  half- 
penny Engliih. 

This  duty  in  Edinburgh,  about  a  hundred  years 
ago,  amounted  to400Cl.  per  annum;  in  the  year 
1/24,  it  reached  the  fum  of  7Q3Q\.  l6s.  id,;  but 
in  17/6,  it  had  dwindled  away  to  2197I.  Such 
are  the  fatal  effects,  not  only  to  individuals,  but 
the  public,  from  dram-drinking,  and  thedifcon- 
tinuance  of  that  wholefome  beverage,  beer.     To 

*  Moft,  or  all  of  the  royal  boroughs  in  Scotland,  enjoy  the 
fame  grunt. 
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rsife  a  revenue  from  ardent  fpirits,  unlefs  one  fo 
high  as  to  be  almoft  prohibitory,  is  to  fport  with 
the  morals,  the  property,  and  the  lives  of  the 
people.  No  cafiial  encouragement  to  agriculture 
-from  diflilleries,  no  paltry  compenfation  in  ex- 
chequer returns,  can  be  put  in  the  balance  againft 
national  diffipation,  depopulation,  corruption, 
and  ruin. 

"  It  would  be  good  policy,"  remarks  our  au- 
thor, "  to  raife,  by  all  means,  the  duty  on  fpirits 
and  malt,  and  to  lower  it  on  ale  and  beer."  This 
commutation  would  contribute  greatly  to  the 
health  and  population  of  the  country,  and  have  a 
happy  influence  on  the  national  wealth  and  mo- 
rals. >• 

<(  Whifky,"  as  a  lively  writer  obferves,  "  is  ill 
qualified  to  quench  the  thirft  of  a  palate  fpiced, 
falted,  and  peppered  with  a  red  herring,  an  oaten 
cake,  and  an  onion.  In  former  days,  when  peo- 
ple were  at  liberty,  without  reitraint,  to  turn 
their  barley  into  wholefome  ale,  men  of  all 
ranks  would  meet  together,  either  at  home  or  in 
fome  houfe  of  entertainment,  and  enjoy  the  tale 
or  fong  in  favour  of  Caledonia,  over  a  cup  of  na- 
tive ale,  and  the  produce  of  thefiming  hook  and 
net,  ftretched  out  by  cheerful  hands  on  their  na- 
tive mores ;  but  where  is  the  falamander  that  can 
now  make  a  comfortable  repair,  on  a  gil!  of  whifky 
snd  a  pickled  herring  ?" 

Every  writer  and  traveller,  from  the  fouth  part 
of  this  ifland,  takes  occafion  to  remark  the  happy 
exemption  which  the  Scotch  enjoy  from  poor's 
rates,  and  the  confequent  independence  of  their 
characters.  "  Though  there  is  no  poor's  tax  in 
Scotland,"  fays  our  author,  "  there  is  not  a  people 
in  the  world,  among  whom  real  objects  of  com- 
panion 
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paffion  find  readier  prote&ion  and  affiftance. 
To  the  honour  of  the  lower  clafs  of  the -Scotch, 
they  think  it  difgraceful  to  beg,  and  even  to  ac  • 
cept'the  fmalleft  charitable  donation.  They  there- 
fore, for  the  moft  part,  pnrfue  their  different 
paths  of  induftry,  as  long  as  they  are  able  to  crawl 
about,  and  fubfift  rather  on  the  private  bounty, 
however  fcanty,  of  their  neareft  relations,  than 
make  their  wants  known  to  the  parHli.  It  is  on- 
ly real  and  urgent  neceffity  that  obliges  the  hum- 
bled Scot  to  accept  of  the  eleemofynary  contribu- 
tions of  his  countrymen,  which  are  not  compel- 
fory  but  voluntary."  When  the  late  Loro*  Kin- 
noul  retired  from  public  life  in  England,  to  his 
paternal  eitate  in  Perthfhire,  he  was  aftoniilied  to 
find  there  was"  not  one  pauper  in  the  parifh.  The 
collection  at  the  church  door  on  Sundays  was 
ei.ther  fent  to  other  pari  flies,  or  laid  out  at  in- 
t  ere  ft,  as  a  growing  fund  for  contingencies.  His 
lordfhip,  the  fole  proprietor  of  the  parifh,  {truck 
•with  this  circumftance,  recommended  to  the  kirk- 
feflion  to  di (tribute  the  weekly  contribution 
among  poor  cottagers.  Of  thefe,  however,  there 
was  not  one  who  would  accept  a  (lulling;  and  at 
laft,  when  it  was  offered  in  the  form  of  flax  to 
poor,  but  induftrious,  women,  they  did  not  ac- 
cept of  it  without  hefitation^and  reluctance. 

This  fenfe  of  honour,  among  the  loweft  people 
in  Scotland,  is  a  powerful  reftraint  on  diflipation, 
and  an  incentive  to  induftry;.  while,  it  is  juftly 
remarked,  that  the  parliamentary  provifion  for 
the  poor  in  England,  encourages  idlenefs,  info- 
lence,  and  debauchery,  and  increafes  the  load  of 
taxation  on  the  induftrious  and  fober  part  of  the 
nation. 

The  principal  hofpitalsin  Edinburgh,  are  Her- 

riot'i 
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riot's  Hofpital,  Watfon's  Hofpitali  the  Charity 
Workboufe,  the  Infirmary,  the  Merchant's  Hoi- 
pital,  the  Trade's  Hofpital,  the  Orphan  Hofpital, 
and  the  Trinity  Hofpital  ;  all  which  have  confi- 
derable  revenues,  and,  in  general,  are  well  direci- 
ed  to  the  objecis  of  their .  inftitution. 

The  University,  though  not  the  moil  ancient, 
is  certainly  the  molt  refpectable  in  this  part  of  the 
kingdom.'  It  enjoys  many  immunities  and  pri- 
vileges, and  the  town  council  of  Edinburgh,  its 
abfolnte  patrons  and  governors,  can  not  only-in- 
fiitute  new  profefforiliins  and  elect  profefibrs,  but 
depofe  them  al Co. 

At  the  reftoration,  the  ftudents  at  this  Univer- 
fity  appear  to  have1  been  much  tainted  with  the 
fanatical  principles  of  the  Covenantors;  bat  fince 
the  reign  of  King  William,  the  fole  object  of 
conteft  and  ambition,  lias  been  the  advancement 
of  Science.  •  Cherifned  by  the  munificence  of  the 
fovereign)  and  the  faithful  attention  of  the  ma- 
gilirates  the  Univeriity  has  been  gradually  ad- 
vancing in  reputation.  New  profefTorfhips  have 
been  instituted, as  men  of  eminence  appeared  to  be 
candidates  for  the  chairs ;  and  in  every  branch  of 
fcience,  connected  with  medicine,  Edinburgh 
may  fairly  be  allowed  to  take  the  lead,  not  only 
in  Britain,  but  in  Europe.  Out  of -a  thoufand 
ftudents,  who  are  reckoned  to  refort  annually  to 
this  feminary  of  learning,  not  lefs  than  four  hun- 
dred are  purluing  the  fludy  of  medicine. 

The  different  profeiTors  are  claffed  into  four 
faculties,  thofe  of  theology,  law,  medicine,  and 
the  arts. 

The  Grammar,  or  High  School/is  a  mod  re- 
fpectable feminary  of  learning,  of  conliderable 
extent,  and  is  under  very  able  mailers. 

People 
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'  People  re  fort  to  Edinburgh  on  buflnefs,  amufe- 
ment,  or  education.  The  characters  of  men  of 
bufmefs  are,  in  all  countries,  nearly  the  fame. 
The  Highlanders  generally  perform  the  lower  of- 
fices of  drudgery  and  labour ;  and  of  this  order  of 
men,  the  town-guard  is  chiefly  compofed.  A 
chapel  has  been  allotted  to  their  ule,  in^which 
divine  fervice  is  performed  in  Erre. 

Genteel  families  live  a  good  deal  in  Edinburgh, 
not  only  for  the  pleafure  of  fociety  and  amufe- 
ment,  but  for  the  education  of  their  children. 
This  practice  grows  every  day  more  and  more 
frequent  j  andoccahons  a  more  equal  balance  be- 
tween people  of  fortune  and  trade,  than  is  to  be 
found  in  any  other  city  that  is  deftitute  of  a 
court. 

Indeed,  the  number  of  lawyers  alone  is  fufTI- 
cient  to  diftinguiih  the  Scotch  metropolis,  and  to 
give  a  tone  to  its  manners.  No  profeffion  is  fo 
much  followed  as  that  of  the  lawj  nor  is  any 
thing  of  equal  dignity  and  importance  as  the 
Court  of  Seffion.  Hence  the  bar  is  the  grand 
ladder  of  ambition ;  and  among  the  young  men 
in  particular,  there  is  faid  to  be  a  turn  for  difpu- 
tation  which,  to  a  ftranger,  is  not  always  agree- 
able, but  which  gives  them  a  logical  acutenefs, 
no  where  more  generally  diffufed. 

In  fact,  the  two  branches  of  fcience  that  are 
fludied  with  the  greater!;  ardor  in  Edinburgh, 
are  metaphyiics  and  medicine;  and  the  profeiTors 
in  the  various  branches  of  learning,  dependent  on 
each,  have  gained  a  celebrity  which  it  would  be 
uncandid  to  deny,  and  idle  to  conceal.  The 
names  of  Smith,  Robertfon,  Black,  Cullen, 
Munro,  and  many  others,  who  have  flouriflied 
.here,  will  defcend  to  pofterity  with  eclat.     Of 
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jfome  living  honours  to   the  Univerfity   and  to 
learning  itlelf,  it  is  unneceflary  to  fpeak. 

<(  The  grand  incentive/'  fays  Mr.  Newte,  et  to 
thofe  admirable  efforts  that  are  made  by  the  pro- 
fefTors  of  Edinburgh,  for  the  instruction  of  youth 
and  the  advancement  of  knowledge,  is  neceffity. 
Their  falaries  are,  on  the  whole,  infignificantj 
they  depend  chiefly  on  the  fees  given  by  their  pu- 
pils. The  ftudents  here,  and  indeed  at  the  other 
univerfities  in  Scotland,  are  called  upon  to  give 
an  account  of  the  lectures  they  receive  in  the 
public  clafs,  like  fcholars  in  claffical  fchools. 
Thus  the  induftry  of  the  young  gentlemen  is  ex- 
cited by  a  principle  of  honour  and  ambition." 

Religion  in  Edinburgh,  and  indeed  through- 
out Scotland,  has  loft  much  of  theaufterity  with 
which  its  1  uft re  was  once  obfcured;  yet  ftill  there 
is  a  party  among  the  minifters,  as  well  as  the 
people,  who  ftudy  to  raife  tbeeccleiiaflical  above 
the  civil  power,  in  every  thing  that  has  the  moft 
diftant  relation  to  the  church.  They  contend, 
not  only  that  the  people  have  an  inherent  right 
of  enuring  their  own  paftors,  but  alfo  that  to 
them  belong  the  temporalities  formerly  annexed 
to  livings  by  the  zeal  or  bigotry  of  their  popifh 
anceftors.  Thus,  though  they  reject  the  doc- 
trine, they  have  no  objection  to  the  funds  by 
which  it  was  propagated  and  fupported. 

This  doctrine  of  the  right  of  difpofing  the  pa- 
trimony of  the  church,  were  it  generally  adopted, 
would  be  extremely  dangerous  to  the  civil  go- 
vernment. Were  the  people  permitted  to  govern 
the  church,  they  would  ibon  think  they  had  a 
right  to  control  the  ftate.  The  magiftrates  of 
boroughs  in  Scotland  have  frequent  occafion  to 
cbferve,  how  fond  the  popular  clergy  are,  not 

Vol.  IV.  T  only 
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only  of  conducting  fpiritual,  but  alfo  temporal 
affairs.  A  magistrate  of  Edinburgh,  reflecting 
on  this  pragmatical  turn  in  a  clergyman,  obferv- 
ed,  "  I  ventured  my  life,  in  a  ftorm,  to  bring  him 
acrofs  the  Frith,  and  I  would  now  venture  it  a 
fecond  time  to  carry  him  back  again." 

Mr.  Newte  remarks,  that  in  Edinburgh  there 
is  a  variety  of  clubs  among  the  men,1  in  which 
hard  drinking  is  (.till  kept  up,  though  not  tofuch 
an  excels  as  formerly;  and  that  the  young  wo- 
men are  not  quite  fo  domeiiic  as  their  grandmo- 
thers were,  but  more  fond  of  (trolling  in  ttye 
itreets.  » 

The  people  of  Edinburgh,  as  well  as  the  Scotch 
nation  in  general,  are  commonly  obferved  to  pof- 
iVis  great  prefence  of  mind,  as  well  as  great  re- 
folution,  in  fituations  of  difficulty  and  danger. 
Even  mobs  have  often  conduced  their  .defigns 
with  all  the  addrefs  and  perseverance  of  legiti- 
mate affembiies."*  A  ftriking  example  of  this  oc- 
curred in  1736,  in  the  murder  of  Captain. Por- 
teus,  commandant  of  the  city  guard,  who  had 
ordered  his  men  to  fire  on  the  riotous  populate, 
by  which  forhe  of  them  were  killed}  and  who, 
being  tried  for  thisa£t  of  neceffary  or  wanton  1V> 
verlty,  was  condemned,  but  reprieved.  TheEdin- 
burghers  considered  this  royal  exercife  of  mercy 
as  an  infult  to  the  dignity  of  their  city';  and  fired 
with  refentment,  they  dragged  the  unhappy  offi- 
cer from  his  prifon,  and  hanged  him  in  public; 
after  which  they  difperfed  in  perfect  tranquillity 
to  their  refpecVive  places  of  residence.  The  prin- 
cipal agents  in  this  outrage  were  well  known, 
yet  no  one  would  impeach  them,  and  they  efcap- 
ed  the  vengeful  enquiries  of  government,  by  the 
fidelity  and  favour  of  their  fellow  citizens. 

Haying 
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Having  fpent  a  few  days  very  agreeably  at 
Edinburgh,  our  tourift  and  friends  left  it  on  the 
5th  of  Auguft,  and  proceeded  to  Kelfo,  through 
Dalkeith,  where  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh  has  an 
elegant  feat;  beyond  which  the  country  gradu- 
ally becomes  more  rrfountainous,  barren,  and" 
thinly  inhabited. 

Kelfo  is  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  fpots  in 
Scotland.  The  town,  though  fmall,  is  well 
built,  and  is  delightfully  fituated  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tweed,  over  which  is  an  elegant  bridge,  juft 
below  the  conflux  of  the  Teviot  and  the  Tweed. 
From  this  bridge  is  a  charming  view  of  the  town 
of  Fieurs,  the  elegant  refidence^Pthe  Duke  of 
Roxburgh,  and  of  fome  other  handfome  feats. 
The  furrounding  country  is  fylvan,  and  highly 
improved ;  and  the  ruins  of  the  abbey  give  a  mel- 
low tint  to  the  fcene. 

At  the  diftance  of  two  miles,  however,  from 
Kelfo,  on  either  fide,  the  country,  though  more 
open,  is  much  lefs  divernried,  and  is  too  naked 
for  imagination  to  dwell  on;  yet  there  are  evi- 
dent traces  of  great  pains  having  been  taken  to 
improve  it,  and  the  fuccefs  has  been  in  fome 
meafure  commenfurate  to  the  labour  and  expence 
that  have  been  beftowed. 

.Hide  by  the  fide  of  the  Tweed  to  Coldftream  ; 
and  croffing  ah  elegant  bridge  of  five  arches,  en- 
ter England,  and  foon  after  pafs  Flouden  Field, 
where  the  Scotch  were  routed  with  fignal  lofs, 
and  James  IV.  was  killed. 

Millfield  Plain,  where  this  battle  was  fought, 
iextends  about  five  miles  each  way,  and  is  wholly 
furrounded  with  mountains  of  ileril  afpeft, 
among  which  the  Cheviot  Hills  form  the  ibuth- 
em  boundary. 

T  2  Pafs 
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Pafs  through  Wollerhaugh-head,  a  poor  town  ; 
and  from  thence  to  Alnwick,  through  a  wild  and 
uncultivated  country. 

Alnwick  Caftle*,  the  feat  of  the  Duke  of 
^Northumberland,  is  a  very  large,  octagonal  pile 
of  building,  the  inner  court  forming  a  circle, 
and  in  it  are  the  principal  ftate  apartments  and 
bed-chambers.  The  library  is  very  fpacious;  and 
the  chapel,  which  is  fitted  up  in  the  Gothic  ftyle, 
is  lighted  by  a  large  window,  painted  with  great 
tafte.  The  Gothic  genius  prevails  over  the  whole 
edifice.  On  the  battlements  are  numerous  fta- 
tues  of  warriors,  in  various  attitudes  of  defence, 
which  give  the  idea  of  their  being  actually  en- 
gaged in  repelling  fome  hoftile  attack.  Gn  the 
right  of  the  inner  gate  is  ftill  to  be  feen  a  dun- 
geon, with  an  iron  grate,  the  Gothic  emblem  of 
lawlefs  and  arbitrary  power. 

The  grounds  round  Alnwick  are  of  great  ex- 
tent, and  reach  to  the  fea.  Moft  of  the  improve- 
ments, both  in  the  caftle  and  its  accompani- 
ments, are  modern ;  and  the  plantations,  in  ge- 
neral, want  the  venerable  appearance  of  age. 

The  town  of  Alnwick  is  not  very  extenflve, 
but  neat  and  well  built.  The  eaft:  and  weft  gates 
are  very  ancient ;  and,  towards  the  north,  the 
duke  has  erected  an  elegant  gateway,  furmounted 
with  a  handfome  tower. 

"  Were  the  dukes  of  Northumberland,"  ob- 
ferves  Mr.  Newte,  "  in  thefe  peaceable  times, 
difpofed  to  exercife  the  fame  ardor  in  the  pro- 
motion of  arts  and  commerce,  which  their  an- 
ceftors  formerly  difplayed  in  arms^  Alnwick,  atid 
the  adjacent  country,  might  be  rendered  as  fa- 

*  Sec  Pennant,  &c, 

mous 
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mous  for  manufactures,  as  they  were  formerly  re- 
nowned for  bloody  battles.  There  is  not  in  any 
part  of  Britain  better  wool  than  that  which  is 
produced  in  the  hilly  tracks,  in  the  fouth  of  Scot- 
land and  the  north  of  England.  This  circum- 
ftance,  with  abundance  of  fuel  and  vicinity  to 
the  lea,  is  fufficient  to  prove  this  poiition." 

Our  author  having  now  got  on  ground  often 
beaten,  discontinues  his  journal;  but  we  fubjoin 
feme  of  his  concluding  reflections,  which,  in  ge- 
neral, are  equally  honourable  to  his  head  and  his 
heart. 

"  It  appears,"  fays  he,  "  that  ifl  former  times 
much  emulation  and  great  fmimoffties  prevailed 
between  the  people  of  England,  living  on  the 
fouth  fide  of  the  Trent,  and  thofe  living  on  the 
north.  The  famous  Roger  Afcham,  a  North 
Trentian,  and  preceptor  to  Queen  Elizabeth, 
condescended  to  write  a  book,  to  vindicate  the 
dignity  of  the  northern  counties  of  England  from 
the  afperiions  of  their  fouthern  neighbours.  We 
are  fomewbat  at  a  lofs,  at  tlfis  day,  to  account 
for  the  difputes,  and  even  the  bpOili ties  that 
prevailed  a  few  centuries  ago,  between  the  peo- 
ple on  this  fide  and  beyond  the  Trent.  The  time 
will  come,  when  we  will,  in  like  manner,  won- 
der at  the  animorities  which  fiill,  in  Crime  degree, 
take  place  among  the  vulgar,  on  this  fide  and  be- 
yond the.  Tweed. 

"That  the  people  of  England  and  Scotland 
may  be  frill  more  effectually  united,  I  Would 
propole,  that  in  all  the  merifPs  courts  in  Great 
Britain,  trials  mould  be  determined  by  juries  : 
and  that  the  Biftiop  of  Durham  fhould  be  dio- 
eeian  of  all  the  qualified  Epifcopalians  in  Scot- 
land. It  were  alio  to  be  wifhed,  that  the  royal 
T  3  burghs 
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burghs  were  reftored  to  their  original  freedom  of 
conftitution,  by  which  the  inhabitants  enjoyed, 
as  they  ought,  the  right  of  chufing  their  own 
magiftrates,  and  demanding  an  account  of  the 
common  revenue  or  eftate. 

"  Farther  ftill,  it  were  to  be  wifhed,  though 
not  jet  to  be  expe&ed,  that  the  right  of  voting 
in  the  election  of  reprefentatives  in  parliament 
were  extended,  as,  in  England,  to  all  who  poiTefs 
freeholds  of  40s.  annual  rent. — I  fay,  not  yet  to 
be  expected j,  becaufe  it  is  not  improbable,  that 
this  may  one  day  be  effected  by  the  progreflive 
and  mutual  influence  of  induflry,  wealth,  a,nd  a 
fpirit  of  liberty,  which  may  break  entails,  fplit 
ariftocratical  domains  into  a  thoufand  pieces,  and 
affert  the  rights  of  freemen*.  If  this  lhall  not 
be  the  cafe,  the  political  importance  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Scotland,  inftead  of  being  increafed,  muft 
be  diminifhed;  for  nothing  human  is  abfolutely 
ftationary.  But  there  is  a  fpirit  in  Scotland,  at 
the  prefent  moment,  that  prefages  a-  brighter 
profpeft,  and  which  may  repay  to  the  filter  king- 
dom, and  that  perhaps  in  a  time  of  need,  the  ge- 
nerous fire  which  was  kindled  by  her  example 
and  laws. 

"  If  any  of  the  foregoing  observations,"  con-, 
tinues  our  tourift,  "  may  be  deemed,  in  any  de- 

*  We  hefitate  very  much  in  our  belief,  that  to  increafe  the 
popular  influence  in  the  Scotch  boroughs,  or  to  extend  the 
elective  franchife  for  counties,  would  be  for  the  happinefs  or 
infereft  of  the  country.  Put  an  end  to  feafting  in  corporations, 
and  treating  of  every  kind  at  elections,  and,  depend  upon  it, 
democratic  turbulence  would  be  fpeedily  compofed.  It  is  lefs 
the  exercife  of  power  that  is  wifhed  for,  than  the  right  to  riot 
in  occafional  intemperance.  This  hint  is  intended  for  politi- 
cians. It  originates  from  deep  reflection  and  attentive  obferva* 
tioa. 

gree, 
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gree,  ufeful  or  inftructive,  it  will  be  matter  of 
great  fatisfaction  to  the  author,  whofe  principal 
intention,  in  taking  the  liberty  of  publishing 
them,  is  to  induce  men  of  learning  and  genius, 
of  property  and  patriotism,  to'  vifit  a  part  of  this 
iiland,  which  has  hitherto  been  too  much  neg- 
lected, and  where  there  is  an  ample  field  for  im- 
provement. 

"  Expanded  and  cultivated  minds  may,  by 
ocular  demonftration,  be  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  this  affertion;  and  while  they  are  preferring 
health  by  exercife,  and  enjoying  the  beautiful 
and  romantic  fcenery  which  will  every  where  be 
prefented  to  their  view,  they  may  derive  the  firft 
of  all  gratifications,  that  of  giving  additional  lia- 
bility to  the  united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain, 
by  promoting  agriculture,  encouraging  its  manu- 
factories and  fifheries,  and  by  emancipating  a 
great  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  ifland  from 
iloth  and  idlenefs,  make  them  active  and  ufeful 
members  of  fociety. 


It  was  originally  our  intention  to  have  again 
made  the  tour  of  Scotland,  under  one  or  two 
other  guides,  but  on  comparing  what  we  had  al- 
ready done  in  that  part  of  the  ifland,  with  what 
remained  to  be  done  in  other  directions,  we  have 
at  laft  refolved  to  conclude  with  Mr.  Newte.  It 
is  fome  fatisfaction^  however,  to  reflect  that,  after 
accompanying  a  Pennant,  a  Johnfon,  and  our 
prefent  author,  little  but  gleanings  can  remain 
for  the  moft  penetrating  and  indultrious;  and  con- 
fequently  our  readers  had  nothing  farther  of  any 
importance  to  expect,    Improvements  in  arts  and 

manu» 
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manufactures,  in  agriculture,  building,  and  lo- 
cal em  belli  ill  me  nt,  we  are  fenfible  are  rapidly 
goirg  forward  in  the  lifter  kingdom,  and  that  a 
very  few  years  are  making  a  conftant  change  in 
thofe  refpects  ;  but  the  grand  outline,  and  leading 
cireumfTances  of  the  country,  muft  long  remain 
the  fame.  The  manners  indeed  are  lefs  fubjecr. 
to  variation,  yet  the  manners  have  undergone  a 
complete  revolution,  within  the  prefent  century. 
Whatever  can  adorn,  or  give  a  new  charm  to  fo- 
cial  or  private  life,  is  now  diligently  ftudied  and 
purfu  d5  and  there  is  greater  reafon  to  fear,  that 
luxurious  refinements,  arihng  from  increasing 
opulence,  will  too  fuddeniy  ltrike  and  expand, 
than  that  the  natives  of  the  North  will  be  behind 
hand  in  elegance  and  improvement  with  tb« 
more  louthern  divifion  of  the  iiland. 


TOUR 


TOUR 
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Rev.  STEBBING    SHAW,  m.  a, 


FELLOW  OF   QUEEN   S  COLLEGE,  CAMBRIDGE. 


IT  is  a  common  remark,  that  the  prevailing 
tafte  of  every  writer  is  indicated  in  his  earlieft 
works;  and  tourifts,  of  all  others,  have  certainly 
the  greatest  facilities  of  difplayingtheir  nativepre- 
dile&ions.  Whether  fond  of  piclurefque  defcrip- 
tion,  or  of  retracing  fcenes  that  are  paft;  whether 
attached  to  commercial  or  political  enquiries,  or 
animated  with  the  nobler  ambition  of  investi- 
gating the  moral  fcience  of  man,  as  he  falls  un- 
der review,  each  tafte  may  exercife  its  propen- 
fity  to  advantage  in  travels;  and  from  the  fame 
objects,  embody  the  reprefentation  moft  ftrongly 
imprefTed  on  the  mind.  In  Mr.  Shaw,  we  have 
a  confirmation  of  this  pofition.  The  antiqua- 
rian refearches,  in  which  he  indulged  during  his 
tour,  one  of  his  firft  publications,  were  but  an 
earned  of  thofe  labours  and  minute  enquiries, 
which  were  to  inine  with  diftinguiihed  lultre,  in 
the  future  hiftorian  of  Staffordshire. 

As 
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As  it  does  not,  however,  fall  within  our.  plan 
to  enter  into  deep  inveftigatjons,  refpecting  an- 
tiquities, or  to  give  a  detail  of  the  transfers  of 
property,  we  iliaJl  lightly  ikim  the  furface  with 
this  agreeable  writer,  and  refer  thofe,  who  wiili 
for  more  particular  information,  to  the  fountain 
head,  from  whence  we  have  derived  our  prefent 
fupplies. 

"  That  the  human  mind  is  happier!,"  re- 
marks Mr.  Shaw,  at  his  commencement,,;''  when 
Its  powers  are  in  a  -progreflive  ftate  of  improve- 
ment,, will  riot,  I  belieVe,  be  denied.  Employ- 
ment, concordant  with  its  high  nature  and  ex- 
alted willies,  is  abfolutely  necefTary,  to  enable 
it  to  enjoy  that  blifsful  ftate,  of  which  it  is 
capable,  even  in  this  world.  He,  therefore, 
who  can  exercife  his  intellectual  faculties  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  them,  promotes  materially  his 
own  happinefs  at  leait;  and  if  he  can  add  any 
thing  inftructive  or  entertaining  to  the  know- 
ledge of  others,  deferves  no  mean  praife  from  the 
public." 

"  It  was,"  continues  he,  "  with  this  convic- 
tion, that  laft  fummer,  when  the  town  began  to 
grow  dull  and  empty,  and  all  nature  was  in  its 
mod  beautiful  ftate,  we  determined  to  undertake 
a  tour  through  fome  part  of  England.  To  mark 
the  varying  face, of  countries  ;  to  view  the  beau- 
tiful and  ftupendous  buildings,  which  ages,  {o 
unlike  our  own,  either  awed  by  fear,  or  infpired 
by  religion,  have  erected ;  or  to  examine  the 
modern  ornaments  of  architecture,  to  tread  on 
the  ground  where  heroes  and  fages  have  been 
nurfed,  or  have  refided;  to  behold,  with  penfive 
regret,  the  decay  of  ancient  families ;  to  trace 
and  to  obferve  the  rife  and  fall  of  cities,  are  in- 
tellectual 
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telle&ual  exertions,  that  futely  may  delight  the 
moil  cultivated  minds." 

Reflecting  that  there  had  been  numerous  de- 
fcriptions  of  the  north  of  England  and  Scotland, 
while  the  weftern  beauties  of  the  ifland  had  been 
little  noticed,  they  determined  to  take  their  route 
in  that  direction. 

The  fummer  of  1788,  had  been  dry  and  back- 
ward, but  in  Auguft  the  rains  had  at  laft  fallen, 
which  gave  a  frefh  appearance  to  the  face  of 
nature,  and  invited  them  abroad.  They  were, 
however,  fome  days  in  deliberation  about  the 
exact  courfe  they  lliouid  purfue;  during  which 
they  vifited  feveral  places  in  the  environs  of 
London ;  but  our  author  makes,  in  the  firft. 
place,  a  few  obfervations  and  reflections,  on  the 
[metropolis  itfelf,  which  is"  replete  with  all  that  is 
ivonclerful  in  art,  or  gratifying  to  the  philofo- 
>her. 

Without  adverting  to   the  early   ages  of  its 

bundation,  if  we  compare  its  prefent  appearance 

vith  that  only  in   Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  the 

iiference    is    almoft   incredible.     It   is  certain, 

hat  the  greater  part  of  the  fpace  from  Temple 

Jar/  weitward,  was  quite  in  the  country,    ex- 

ept  a  few  houfes  and  gardens  of  the  nobility,  on 

ie  banks  of  the  Thames.     Coven t  Garden,  was 

terally  a  garden,  and  Holborn  and  St.  Giles  ex- 

ibi ted  only  a  few  fcattered  buildings. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  welt  end  of  the 

letropolis  has  rifen,  is  well    illuftrated  by  the 

flowing  anecdote.    Lord  Burlington,  being  afk- 

l  why  he  built  his  houfe  in  Piccadilly,  fo  far 

tt  of  the  town  j  replied,  becaufs  hew  as  deter- 

ined  to  have  no  building  beyond  him.     In  little 

ore  than  half  a  century,  however,  Burlington 

3  Houte 
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Houfe  has  been  deeply'embofomed  in  ftreets  on 
all  fides. 

Towards  the  eaft  and  north,  the  city  was  alfo 
much  circumfcribed  to  what  it  is  at  prefent  The 
Tower  was  quite  detached.  Whitechapel  had 
but  few  buildings,  and  Spitalflelds  exhibited  no- 
thing but  trees  and  hedge-rows. 

The  villages  that  furround  London  on  every 
fide,  greatly  partake  of  its  influence,  and  the 
yearly  increafe  of  buildings  in  them  is  moft 
aftonifhing.  The  citizens,  anxious  to  breathe  a 
little  frefh  air,  had  lodgings  or  houfes  in  the  im- 
mediate fuburbs  -,  thefe  they  were  obliged  to  re- 
linquish, from  the  great  increafe  of  buildings; 
and  thus  thofe,  who  wifh  to  be  free  from  the 
jfmoke  and  din  of  the  metropolis,  have  made 
fucceffive  removes,  till  at  laft  they  are  under  the 
ncceffity  of  travelling  fome  miles  from  the  centre, 
before  they  can  feel,  or  fancy  themfelves  to  be: 
in  the  country. 

One  of  the  fir  ft  excursions  Mr.  Shaw  took  from: 
London,  was  along  the  Edgeware  Road,  whichi 
prefented  them  with  a  profpect  of  fertile  fields, 
well  fringed  with  woods.  Near  Edgeware  i! 
Cannons,  once  celebrated,  and  ftill  remembered 
for  the  magnificent  feat  built  here  by  the  fplendk 
Duke  of  Chandos,  who  lived  in  a  ftyle,  and  exer 
cifed  an  hofpitality  that  almoft  eclipfed  royalty 
itfelf.  Munificence,  however,  rather  than  va; 
nity,  feems  to  have  prompted  his  expences :  h'f 
was  the  patron  of  literature  and  the  arts,  anc 
pofTeiTed  a  moft  generous  and  feeling  heart.  It  i 
with  indignation,  therefore,  that  our  autbot 
and  indeed  every  perfon  of  moral  honefty  an; 
honour,  reflects  on  the  unmerited  abufe  of  Pope 
in  his  defcription  of  Timon's  Villa  ;  particularlj 

whei 
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when  it  is  known,  that  he  could  have  no  other 
place  but  Cannons  in  view,  and  that  he  had  pre- 
vioufly  been  ccnlidezabiy  indebted  to  this  liberal 
nobleman,  for  a  benefaction  of  JOOOl.  as  well  as 
for  inferior  marks  of  attention.  Pope  indeed 
was  afhamed  of  what  he  had  done,  and  tried  to 
Ihift  the  obloquy  from  him,  by  itrenuoufly  de- 
nying the  application  that  had  been  made  to 
Cannons,  on  which  fubjecl:  he  wrote  to  the  duke, 
His  grace,  with  a  magnanimity  which  muft  have 
aba  (lied  the  fatiric  poet,  returned  an  anfwer  to 
this  effect:.  "  That  to  have  ridiculed  his  tafte  or 
his  buildings  would  have  been  an  indifferent 
action  in  another  man  5  but  that  in  Mr.  Pope, 
after  the  reciprocal  kindnefs  that  had  paiied  be- 
tween them,  it  had  been  lefs  eafily  excnfed." 

The  prophecy  of  the  poer,  in  thele  concluding 
lines  of  his  defcription  of  Timon's  Villa,  has 
received  a  remarkable  completion: 

Another  eye  fhall  fee  the  golden  ear 
Imbiown  the  flope,  and  nod  in  the  parterre, 
Deep  harveft  bury  all  his  pride  has  plann'd, 
AJid  laughing  Ceres  reaffume  the  land. 

The  duke  died  in  1744,  and  three  years  after,, 
,*"  this  large  and  coflly  palace,  by  a  fate  as  tran- 
fient  as  its  owner's,"  fays  Mr.  "Walpole,  "  as  if 
in  mockery  of  fublunary  grandeur,  fell  by  public 
auction  to  Hallet,  the  cabinet-maker." 

The  bargain  it  feems  was  a  good  one;  and  the 
descendants  of  Mr.  Hallet  have  lince  realized 
confiderable  landed  property  in  Berkfhire,  which 
fupported  two  ancient  families  at  the  head  of 
theik  country,  during  a  long  and  importantperiod. 
:  of  our  hiftory.  The  prefent  villa  at  Canpons  was 
built  out  of  fome  of  the  materials,  of  the  palace, 
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and  fold  to  O'Keliy,  the  champion  of  the  turf. 
Part  of  the  grand  avenue  is  ftill  remaining,  and 
the  grounds  on  each  fide  retain,  to  this  day,  fome 
traces  of  a  park. 

More  northward  and  nearer  London,  are  the 
beautiful  hills  ofHampftead  and  Highgate,  which 
for  the  falubrity  of  the  air,  and  the  command 
of  profpects,  are  juftly  admired. 

From  Hampftead  Heath  is  a  circular  view,  of 
great  extent  and  beauty,  not  only  over  the  me- 
tropolis and  its  fuburbs,  but  alfo  over  a  vail  rang© 
of  rich  and  varied  country. 

In  the  vicinity' lie  Caen  Wood,  the  noble  feat 
of  the  Earl  of  Mansfield,  and  Fitzroy  Farm,  the 
elegant  villa  of  Lord  Southampton.  The  former, 
befides  the  fine  architectural  defigns,  which  do 
honour  to  the  tafte  of  Mr.  Adam,  has  all  the 
charms  of  fcenery  and  accompaniment  that  can 
render  a  country  feat  delightful. 

They  next  made  an  excurfion  through  the  eaft 
parts  of  Middlefex,  to  Wanftead  Houfe,  on  the 
verge  of  Epping  Forefl,  pafEng  through  Isling- 
ton, and  a  fucceilion  of  ftreets  j  and  where  they 
are  difcontinued,  the  road  is  lined  on  each  fide 
with  handfome  villas,  that  befpeak  the  opulence 
of  the  country. 

Wanftead  Houfe  was  built  by  Sir  Jofiah  Child, 
a  merchant  in  London,  whofe  family  were  eno- 
bled  under  the  title  of  Lords  Tilneyj  but  the 
peerage  becoming  extin6t,  the  property  here  fell 
to  Sir  James  Tilney  Long,  of  Wiltshire. 

Entering  the  park  by   iron    gates,    the   road 
winds  circularly  on  each  fide  of  a  large  piece  of, 
water,  in  a  made  of  beautiful  elms.     Advancing, 
the  beauties  of  the  front  became  more  and  more 

confpicuous. 
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confpicuons.  The  whole  is  of  Portland  ftone, 
and  the  ftyle  of  architecture  is  molt  ftriking.    > 

The  entrance  to  the  principal  front  is  by  a 
fine  flight  of  fteps  on  each  fide,  under  a  portico 
of  eight  Corinthian  pillars,  fupporting  a  rich  pe- 
diment, fculptured  with  the  Tilney  arms.^  There 
are  twenty  windows  on  a  floor,  which  convey  an 
idea  of  great  length;  but  fuch  is  thejuftnefs  of 
proportion  between  the  parts  and  the  lightnefs 
of  the  defign,  that  a  perlbn  muft  be  deftitute  of 
tafte,  to  view  this  noble  ftru&ure  without  admi- 
ration. The  architect  was  Mr.  Colin  Campbell, 
who  has  furniihed  hints  to  fucceeding  artifts,  but 
has  never  been  rivalled  by  any  imitations  of  his 
manner. 

The  elegance  of  the  interior  correfponds  with 
the  firft  impreflion  the  exterior  is  fare  to  give. 
The  hall  is  a  very  magnificent  apartment,  finely 
painted  with  hiftorical  fabje&s ;  and  the  gallery, 
or  balKroom,  whofe  dimenfions  are  feventy-five 
feet  by  twenty-feven,  is  Angularly  grand.  The 
furniture  and  decorations  are  of  a  piece  with  the 
fplendor  of  the  apartments. 

The  gardens  and  plea fu re  grounds  are  exten- 
five  and  beautiful,  delightfully  (haded  with 
trees,  and  enlivened  by  water.  The  grotto  is  a 
fplendid  and  expen five  fpecimen  of  £hell-work, 
intermixed  with  foffils  and  petrifactions.. 

Croding  the  Thames  to  the  eaft  of  London, 
rode  over  Blackheath,  and  vifited  Greenwich 
Park  and  Hofpital.  The  former  is  attractive 
for  its  beautiful  and  varied  views;  the  latter 
makes  an  impreffion  on  every  heart  of  fenfibility, 
not  only  by  its  beauty,  but  from  the  benevolent 
purpofe  to  which  it  is  affigned. 

U  2  Having 
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Having  now  finally  fettled  their  route,  on  the 
20th  of  Anguft  they  left  London,  bv  the  Oxford 
road,  and  on  their  left  had  a  view  for  fome  time 
of  Hyde  Park  and  Kenfington  Gardens.  The 
next  object  of  attention  was  Gunnefbury  Houfe, 
which  was  built  by  Inigo  Jones,  and  exhibits 
fome  of  the  bold  but  fimple  graces  of  that  great 
architect. 

About  two  -miles  farther,  they  made  a  digref- 
fion  from  the  road,  a  little  to  the  left,  to  fee 
Ofterley  Ho'ufe,  a  magnificent  pile,  originally 
built  by  Sir  Thomas  Grefham  ;  but  afterwards 
came  into  the  poffeffiori  of  the  Childs,  in  wliofe 
family  it  itill  remains. 

The  park  is  nearly  five  miles  round,  well  wa- 
tered and  planted,  h'il  by  no  means  picturefque. 
-The  houfe  ftands  nearly  in  the  centre,  and  is 
built  in  the  forfla  of  a  half  H,.  with  an  immenfe 
portico  iri  front,  under  which  you  enter  the, 
hall,  a  magnificent  room,  fixty-three  feet  long, 
and  in  other  refpects  proportionable.  The  col- 
lection of  paintings,  at  Ofterley,  is  of  the  firft 
eftimation.  The  gallery  is  no  lefs  than  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty-fix  feet  long,  by  twenty-feven 
.  wide ;  and  its  fides  are  hung  with  fome  of  the 
fineft  productions  of  the  pencil.  The  views  from 
fome  of  the  windows  of  this  houfe  are  eminently 
beautiful,  as  they  command  fcenes,  which  tlie 
flat  fituation  of  the  park  denies. 

;Frorrr  hence  to  Uxbridge,  the  country  is 
champaign  and  unvarying.  The  diftant  view  of 
Harrow- on-the-Hill  alone  relieves  the  eye-,  that 
is  fond  of  the  pi&urefque  ;  but  whoever  delights 
in  fertility,  will  have  no  reafon  to  complain  of 
gratification  in  this  ride. 

Between 
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Between  Hillingdon  and  Uxbridge,  on  the 
right,  is  a  white  houfe,  pleafantly  fituated,  and 
well  adorned  with  wood,  the  refidence  of  the 
Marchionefs  of  Rockingham.  Farther  on.,  they 
left  Harefield,  once  famous  for  its  being  the  feat 
of  the  Countefs  of  Derby,, before  whom  Milton's 
Arcades  was  there  prefented. 

Uxbridge  is  a  contlderable  market  town,  which, 
in  Leland's  time,  conftfted  of  one  long  ftreet, 
built  of  timber.  The  church  is  only  a  chapel  of 
eafe  to  Hillingdon.  In  Camden's  time  it  was 
full  of  inns;  but  confidering  its  proximity  to 
London,  our  author  thinks  they  are  at  prefent 
very  indifferent. 

Crofling  the  Coin,  they  now  entered  the  coun- 
ty of  Bucks,  and  purfued  their  way  for  a  few 
miles  along  the  Oxford  road,  but  loon  took  that 
which  leads  to  Amermam.  Faffed  at.a  diftance, 
on  their  left,  Bulftrode  Park,  the  feat  of  the 
Duke  of  Portland.  The  park  is  extenfive,  tafte- 
fully  planted,  and  varied  with  perpetual  fvvells 
and  flopes,  though  the  environs  are  generally 
champaign. 

Still  proceeding  through  a  continued  beautiful 
vale,  on  the  fame  hand,  they  left  Beaconsfield, 
made  immortal  by  the  birth  and"  refidence  of 
Waller  the  poet,  whofe  defcendants  ftill  remain, 
and  in  later  times,  by  being  the  country  retreat 
of  Edmund  Burke. 

Leave  Cheneys  on  the  right,  formerly  the 
feat  of  a  family  of  that  name ;  but  afterwards  the 
refidence  of  the  Ruffels,  earls  of  Bedford,  from 
the  time  that  family  rofe  to  diftinction,  till  Wo- 
burn  Abbey  fupplanted  it. 

Amerfham  is  an  ancient  town,  and  fends  two 

members  to  parliament ;  but,  at  prefent,  it  can 

U  3  neither 
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neither  boaft  of  elegance  nor  extent.  Here  they 
refted  a  night,  and  next  morning  refumed  their 
journey  up  the  fame  delightful  valley,  and  foon 
panned  Shardeloes,  the  feat  of  Mr.  Drake,  who 
has,  with  much  tafte,  and  at  a  considerable  ex- 
pence,  improved  the  manfion,  park,  and  grounds. 
The  latter  are  beautifully  waved  and  planted. 

Farther  on,  paffed  Chefham  Boys,   once  the 
.feat  of  the  ancient   family  of  the  Cheneys,  of 
'whom  William  was  created,  by  Charles  If.  Vif- 
count  Newhaven  of  Scotland.     Behind  Chefham 
is  Latimers,  the'feat  of  Lord  George  Cavendifh. 
Continuing  their  progrefs   through  the  fame, 
charming  vale,  whofe  bounding  hills  are  feme- 
times,  feathered   down    with    trees,  particularly 
beech,  they  came  to  Miffehden      The  prevailing 
foil  is  chalk,  sad  the  wr        track  is  palled  Chil- 
tern,  from  the  Saxon  \*   ltd  cnilt. 

-  'At  M'ifTendc-n  faw  the  remains  of  .the  abbey, 
now  converted  iv,-r.  a  farm  houfe.  It  was  found- 
ed, according  to  Camden,  by  the  D'Oy leys,  but 
according  to  others,  by  the  Miifendens. 

Three  miles  on  the  left. of  this  plate,  they  had 
s  view  cf  Great  Hampden,  the  feat  of  the  Hamp- 
dens,  an  ancient  and    diftinguiibed  family.     In 
the  reign  of  Edward  III. -they  were  mulcted,  ac- 
cording to  the  following  couplet  : 

Trlng,  Wing,  and.Ivingo  did  go, 
For  (hiking  the  Black.  Prince  a  blow. 

Trt  the  laft  century,  .the  blow  they  {truck  was 
longer  fe1':'  though  the  eveht  to  them  was  dif- 
ferent.    M  hfortune  feems  to  have  attended  the  I 
race.     The   patriot,    Hampden,    it   is    faid,  was  jj 
killed  by  me  burning  of  his  own  piftol  in  action: 
his  grandfon  put  a  period  to  his  own  exiftence  5  - 

and 
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and  his  fon,  while  paymafier,  fpeculated  with 
the'public  money,  in  the  infamous  South  -rca 
fcheme,  and  loft  nearly  100. OOOl.  which  fwallowed 
up  the  greater!  part  of  his  eftate.  He  died  with- 
out iifue,  and  the  name  and  eftate  Toon  pafle4 
to  the  Trevors,  now  Vifcounts  Hampden. 

Reach  Wendover,  a  frnall,  ordinary,  market- 
town,  which,  however,  has  the  privilege  offend- 
ing two  members  to  parliament.  The  houfes 
are  very  indifferent,  and  the  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  fup  ported  by  the  manual  induftry  of  lace- 
making,  the  principal  manufacture  of  the  coun- 
ty. Here  the  hills  fwell  into  mountains,,  and 
the  woods  become  ex  ten  live. 

They  now  defcended  into  the  rich  vale  of 
Ayleibury,  a  fine  champaign  track,  famous  for 
its  pa ftures,  and  not  lefs  for  its  grain. 

Ayleibury  is  a  confiderable  market-town,  fitu- 
at.ed  on  an  eminence,  overlooking  the  furround- 
ing  level  country.  In  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  it 
was  a  place  of  ftrength,  and  William  the  Con- 
queror difpofed  of  fome  of  the  lands  here,  under 
'the  lingular  tenure,  of  finding  him  litter  and 
itrawr  for  his  bed-chamber,  when  in  that  vicinity, 
and  of  furnifhing  his  table  with  eels  in  winter, 
and  green  geefe  in  fummer. 

To  the  munificence  of  Lord  Chief  Juftiee 
Baldwin,  this  town  owes  much.  He  not  only 
erected  ieveral  public  buildings,  but  raifed  a 
caufeway,  three  miles  long,  over  a  founderons  road. 
The  town  hall  is  a  handfome,  modern  flruclure, 
where  the  affizes  are  annually  held.  The  church 
is  cruciform,  w7ith  a  fmall  fpire  riling  out  of  a 
low  tower,  and  has  evident  marks  of  antiquity. 

On  the  left  of  Ayleibury  Hands  Eythorp,  be- 
longing to  the  Stanhopes,  and  beyond  this  Upper 

Wi,nchenden4 
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Winchenden,  once  the  refidence  of  the  eccentric 
and  diffipated  Duke  of  Wharton,  whofe  charac- 
ter Pope  has  delineated  in  fuch  a  mafterly  man- 
ner j  and  now  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Aylefbury  lie  alfo  Chilton, 
famous  for  giving  birth  to  that  great  and  re- 
fpe&able  lawyer,  Sir  George  Croke  j  Woothin, 
the  feat  of  the  Grenvilles  for  many  ages ;  and 
Quarendon,  the  ancient  refidence  of  the  Lees, 
afterwards  Earls  of  Litchfield.  In  the  manor  of 
Quarendon,  land,  it  is  faid,  has  let  at  81.  an  acre  j 
fuch  is  the  general  fertility  of  this  vale. 

Proceeding  forward  through  an  unpleafant 
country,  with  bad  roads,  they  paffed  Wing  on 
their  right,  and  foon  after  arrived  at  Winflow, 
a  frhall  town. 

From  hence  went  on  towards  Buckingham, 
through  a  country,  rich  indeed,  but  pofTeffing 
few  pi6turefque  features,  though  not  quite  deftU 
tute  of  gentlemen's  feats, 

Buckingham  is,  in  a  great  meafure,  furround- 
ed  by  the  Oufe  ;  but  the  church,  a  modern  and 
elegant  pile,  is  detached,  and  occupies  an  emin- 
ence, on  which  a  caftle  once  flood,  fo  as  to  form 
a  ftriking  object  from  Stowe  Gardens.  Except 
.the  church  and  the  town-hall,  the  buildings  here 
deferve  little  notice  Lace  is  the  principal  manu- 
facture of  the  place,  and  indeed  of  Buckingham-, 
fhire  in  general. 

From  the  Cobham  Arms  they  fet  out  for  Stowe, 
the  great  ornament  of  the  county,  and  a  princi- 
pal fupport  of  the  place,  from  therefort  of  vifiters. 

The  great  Lord  Cobham  firft  difplayed  his 
tafte  here,  and  brought  Stowe  into  notice.  His 
uephew,  Earl  Temple,  purfued  the  improve- 
ments 
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ments  with  equal  zeal,  but  purer  tafle,  for  which 
he  was  indebted  to  the  fpirit  of  the  times.  Stowe 
was  the  delight,  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  firlt 
formed,  and  by  gradual  alterations,  it  ftill  con- 
tinues to  charm  the  prelent  The  grounds,  ori- 
ginally laid  out  in  the  ftiff  and  artificial  ftyle, 
have  been  moulded  by  the  hand  of  Brown*,  and 
under  his  nurturing  care,  the  woods  have  men 
in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  conceal  one  building 
from  another,  and  to  make  every  object  a  dihinfit 
fcene.  The  genius  of  Wyatt,  too,  has  been  called 
in"  to  improve  the  houfe,  and  a  fuperb  fait  of 
apartments  has  been  added,  in  a  ftyle  of  beauty 
and  magnificence  correfponding  to  the  furroifncr- 
ing  accompaniments.  The  gardens  confilt  of 
nearly  four  hundred  acres,  and  their  whole  ex- 
tent is  replete  with  groves,  temples,  and  mean- 
dering ftreams,  that  fucceflivefy  open  like  vi- 
sionary enchantment. 

"  Though  fome  of  the  buildings,"  fays  Wal- 
pole,  u  are  far  from  beautiful,  yet  the  rich  land- 
scapes, occafioned  by  the  multiplicity  of  temples 
and  obelifks,  and  the  various  pictures  that  pre- 
fent  themfelves,  as  we  fhift  our  lit  nation,  occafioh 
furprife  and  pleafure;  fometimes  recalling  Al- 
bano's  landscapes  to  our  mind,  and  oftener  to 
our  fancy,  the  idolatrous  and  luxurious  vales 
of  Daphne  and  Tempe.  It  is  juft  to  add,  that 
the  improvements  made  by  Lord  Temple  have 
profited  by  the  prefent  perfect  ftyle  of  archi- 
tecture and  gardening.  The  temple  of  Con- 
cord and  Victory  prefiding  over  fo  noble  a  valley, 
the  great  arch,  defigned  by  Mr.  T.  Pitt,  and  a 

*  This  father  of  modern  gardening  was  brought  up  in  the 
fen  ice  of  the  Temple  family. 
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fmaller,  in  honour  of  Pi  incefs  Amelia,  difclofmg 
a  wonderfully  beautiful  perfpective  over  the  Ely- 
lian  Fields,  to  the  Palladian  Bridge,  and  up  to 
the  caftle  on  the  hill,  are  monuments  of  tafte, 
and  fccnes  that  I  much  queftion  if  Tempe  or 
Daphne  exhibited."   . 

Having  viewed  the  principal  objects  and  ex- 
ternal beauties  of  this  delightful  place,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  infpect  the  interior,  replete  with, the 
choicer!;  works  of  art.  Almoft  every  apartment 
has  its  appropriate  beauties  3  but  we  cannot  en- 
ter on  the  detail*. 

From  Stowe  they  proceeded  through  Middle- 
ton  Stoney  towards  Woodftock.  The  country 
was  neither  interesting,  nor.  the  roads  good. 
About  four  miles  from  Middleton,  caught  a  view 
of  Tufmore,  the  fine  feat  of  Mr.  Fermor,  well 
emboibmed  in  groves. 

Beyond  Middleton  lie  the  feat  and  park  of 
Lord  Jerfey,  and  three  miles  farther,  on  their  left, 
ftands  Kirtlington  Houfe,  in  a  beautiful  park, 
the  feat  of  Sir  Henry  Daihwood,  bart. 

Arrived  at  Woodftock,  where  they  flept;  and 
next  day  vifited  Blenheim.  Woodftock  is  an  an- 
cient borough  town,  extremely  neat  and  plea- 
fantly  fituated,  and  contains  about  one  thoufand 
three  hundred  inhabitants.  The  houfes  are  chief- 
ly built  of  ftone.  The  town-hall  and  the  front 
and  tower  of  the  church,  are  elegant,  modern 
erections.  The  inhabitants  are  much  employed 
in  the  ftove  and  fteel  manufactures.  The  latter 
has  been  brought  to  the  higheft  perfection  by  a 

*  For  a  farther  account  of  Stowe,  fee  Bray's  Tour,  in 
Vol.  II.  but  particularly  the  -Local  Guide,  which  does  full 
justice  to  the  fubjed,  both  in  defcription  and  engraving. 

fingulai 
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lingular  brilliancy  of  polifh  peculiar  to  this  place, 
for  which  it  is  indebted  to  the  ingenuity  of  a 
Mr.  Medcalfe,  who  fettled  here  fince  the  com" 
mencement  of  the  prefent  century*.  This  be- 
ing a  great  thoroughfare,  and  Blenheim  proving 
a  powerful  attraction  to  vifiters,  the  inns  fur- 
nifli  excellent  accommodations,  and  are  adapted 
to  fuch  a  conflant  reibrt  of  genteel  company.' 

Woodftock  Park  has  been  a  royal  feat  from 
very  remote  ages.  Ethelred  held  an  affembly  of 
the  ftates,  and  enacted  feveral  laws  here ;  and 
the  immortal  Alfred  not  only  graced  it  with  his 
refidence,  but  it  appears  that  this  luminary  of 
his  time  trantlated,  at  this  fame  place,  Boethiug 
cle  Confolatione  Philofophise. 

Henry  I.  inclofed  the  park  with  a  ftone  wallj 
faid  to  have  been  the  firft  of  the  kind  in  Eng- 
land. Henry  II.  was  quite  enamoured  of  the 
fpot,  and  built  the  celebrated:  bower  for  the  fair 
Rofamond,  with  a  labyrinth  to  communicate 
with  the  palace.  Of  the  bower  there  are  no 
veftiges ;  but  the  fpring  flill  remains  which  fur- 
nifhed  her  bath,  and  bears  the  name  of  this  un- 
fortunate beauty.  Of  the  labyrinth  fome  traces 
were  difcovered  in  levelling  the  ground,  after 
the  erection  of  the  prefent  palace  on  the  oppofite 
hill. 

At  Wooftock  manor-houfe,  as  it  was  called, 
Edmund,  fecond  fon  of  Edward  I.  and  Thomas, 
third  fon  of  Edward  III.  were  born,  and  thence 
furnamed,  of  Woodftock.  Here  the  Princefs  Eli- 
zabeth was  confined  during  the  reign  of  her  cruel 
filler  Mary,  under   the   conduct  of  Sir  Henry 

*  A  fteel  chain,  of  the  Woodftock  manufacture*  weighing 
^wq  qunces^  has  been  fold  for  1701. 

Bc4ing- 
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Bedingfield.  The  bells  rung  and  the  people  re- 
joiced at  the  fir  It  fight  of  a  princefs  lb  dear 
to  them,  which  provoked  her  keepers  to  fuch  a 
degree,  that  they  put  the  ringers  in  the  nocks. 
This  feverity  excited  the  fufpicions  of  Elizabeth, 
and  me  exclaimed,  "  as  a  iheep  to  the  flaughter, 
fo  am  I  led."  While  guarded  here,  a  fire  broke 
out  under  'the  flooring  of  her  apartment,  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  purpofely  kindled  ;  but,  the 
boards  being  removed,  fhe  was  faved  from  the 
moft  horrible  of  all  deaths.  Penfively  looking 
out  of  her  prifon  window,  fhe  one  day  favv  a 
milk-maid  in  the  park,  merrily  tinging  over  her 
pail,  when,  in  the  anguiili  of  her  heart,  me  ob- 
fervedto  her  attendants/' that  liberty  and  fecurity 
were  more  valuable  than  all  the  grandeur  in  the 
world  j"  and  expreffed  her  wifh,  '?.  that  fhe.  had 
been  a  milk-maid,  rather  than  a  princefs." 

The  palace  and  park  continued  in  the  crown, 
and  was  the  occasional  residence  of  royalty,  till 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  j  when,  with  the  con- 
currence of  parliament,  it  was  granted,  together 
with  the  honour  and  manor  of  Woodftcck,  and 
hundred  of  Wootton,  to  the  illuftrious  John, 
duke  of  Marlborough,  and  his  heirs,  as  a  reward 
for  his  fignal  fervices,  and  more  particularly  for 
his  victory  at  Blenheim,  from  which  the  place 
afterwards  took  its  appellation. 

The  new  palace,  which  is  an  ornament  to  the 

kingdom  at  large,  is  a  vaft  and  magnificent  pile, 

for  which  parliament  appropriated  half  a  million 

iterling  ;  but  which  fum,  large  as  it  is,  was  found 

1  very  inadequate  to  the  completion  of  the  work.  - 

The  entrance  into  the  park  is  by  a  fpacious 
Corinthian  arch,  in  the  triumphal  Ityle,  adjoin- 
ing to  Wooditock ;  <uj4  from  thence  is  one  of 

the 
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the  moft  enchanting  views  that  imagination  can 
conceive  :  it  commands  the  palace,  the  vaft  ex- 
panfe  of  water,  the  fytvabj  deep-fwejling  banks, 
the  grand  bridge,  and  the  pillar  to  the  memory 
of  the  immortal  John  Churchill  5  in  thort,  this 
coup  d'ceil  is'almofi  unrivalled  in  this  kingdom, 
and  embraces  every  object  that  the  refined  tafte 
of  Brown  could  combine  in  the  fame  landfcape. 

Vanburgh  w«s  the  architect  of  Blenheim.  His 
tafte  for  the  maify  has  been  much  cenfured  ;  but 
fuch  is  the  extent  of  this  pile,  that  his  prevail- 
ing ftyle  is  not  to  be  perceived  ;  or,  if  it  is,  it 
only  contributes  to -the  beauty  and  propriety  of 
the  defign.  The  light  ornaments  of  an  orna- 
mented cottage  would  be  ill  adapted  for  a  palace; 
and  the  marly  fplendor  of  a  palace  would  be  as 
improperly  transferred  to  a  cottage.  Every  fpe- 
cies  or  architecture  derives  a  difcriminating  cha- 
racter from  jhe  mode  and  the  fituation  to  which 
it  is  applied.     At  Blenheim,  Vanburgh  was  con- 

.  fiftent  with  himfelf,  and  with  the  unity  of  the 
defign. 

The  front  is  about  three  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  feet  in  extent,  and  highly  ornamented. 
Over  the  eaftern  gate,  which  forms  the  ufual 
entrance,  is  a  refervoir  of  five  hundred  hogfheads 
of  water,  thrown  up  by  an  engine  at  fome  dis- 
tance. This  gate  leads  into  the  firft  quadrangle 
of  offices  ;  from  which  pals  into  the  area,  and 
through  the  fuperb  portico  to  the  hall,  a  mag- 
nificent apartment,  iixtv-feven  feet  high,  fix- 
ty  long,  and  of  a  breadth  proportionable.  The 
ceiling  is  painted  by  Sir  James  Thornhill,  and 

'  allegorically  reprefents  Victory  crowning  the 
great  duke,  while  (he  points  to  the  battle  of 
B'enheim. 

Vol.  IV.  X  Thf 
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The  faloon  is  fixty  feet  high,  by  fifty  and 
forty,  and  magnificently  lined  in  the  lower  part 
with  marble,  in  the  Italian  tafte.  Above  this 
marble  bafement  are  fix  compartments,  in  which 
different  nations  of  the  world  are  depicted  in 
their  characteristic  dreffes  and  expreflions,  by  La 
Guerre;  by  whom  alfo  the  ceiling  is' painted.  It 
emblematically  reprefents  John,  duke  of  Marl- 
borough, in  the  career  of  victory,  arretted  by  the 
hands  of  Peace,  while  Time  reminds  him  of 
the  rapidity  of  its  own  flight. 

The  apartments  of  this  palace  are  furnimed 
with  princely  magnificence  :  the  tapeftry  and 
paintings  attract  univerfal  and  deferved  atten- 
tion ;  but,  as  it  is  impoffible  to  do  them  ade- 
quate juftice  in  any  general  defcription,  or  to 
enumerate  them  all,  and  particularize  their  beau- 
ties in  a  work  of  this  nature,  we  fhall  only 
briefly  obferve,  that  Blenheim  contains  fome  of 
the  moft  capital  performances  of  Rubens,  Titian, 
and  other  great  matters ;  and  that  the  tapeftry, 
which  reprefents  the  Cardinal  Virtues,  with  their 
proper  accompaniments,  in  vivid  beauty  of  co- 
lours, is  fcarcely  to  be  equalled.  That  too,  in 
which  are  portrayed  the  mod  fignal  achieve- 
ments of  the  firft  Duke  of  Marlborough,  will 
not  pafs  without  notice  j  but  to  the  charming 
collection  of  paintings  the  eye  of  tafte  will  per- 
petually recur,  amidft  all  the  luftre  that  fur- 
rounds  it*. 

After 

*  To  the  New  Description  of  Blenheim,  with  a 
Pifturefque  Tour  of  the  Gardens  and  Park,  hy  the  Editor  of 
thefe  volumes,  we  are  obliged  to  refer  our  Readers  for  a  full 
and  fatisfadrory  account  of  this  magnificent  pLce.  We  are 
convinced  of  the  general  accuracy  of  Mr.  Shaw's  remarks  on 

Blenheim, 
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.After  patting  through  the  fplendid  fuit  of 
rooms,  ufually  open  to  public  infpection,  the  eye 
is  both  charmed  and  relieved,  on  entering  the 
library,  a  Angularly  fpacious  room,  which  occu- 
pies the  entire  weft  front.  It  is  one  hundred  and 
eighty-three  .  feet  long,  thirty-two  feet  wide, 
and  forty  high.  It  is  impoffible  to  conceive  any 
thing  more  fuperb,  than  the  folid  columns  of 
marble  which  fupport  a  rich  entablature,  and  the 
fluccoedcompartmentsofthelofty-vaulted  ceiling. 
This  noble  room  was  originally  intended  as  a 
gallery  for  paintings ;  but  has  iince  been  fur- 
nifhed  with  the  grand.^uNDERLAND  collection  of 
books,  comprifing  upwards  of  twenty  thoufand 
■volumes,  in  various  languages,  arts,  and  fciences; 
all  arranged  in  commodious  cafes,  with  latticed 
doors,  on  the  eaft  fide,  throughout  its  whole  ex- 
tent, and  at  the  two  ends. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  library  (lands  a  iu- 
perb  ftatue  of  Queen  Anne,  in  her  coronation 
robes,  by  Ryfbrack,  with  the  following  infcrip- 

tion  on  the  pedefial : 

To  the  memory  of  Queen  Anne  ! 

Under  whofe  aufpices 

John  Duke  of  Marlborough 

conquered, 

And  to  whofe  munificence 

He  end  his  poftevity 

With  gratitude 

*Cwe  the  pdffeffion  of  Blenheim. 

A.   D.      MDCCXXVI. 

Blenheim,  but  they  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  be  very  ample  j 
nor  could  a  transient  view  be  fufficient  to  catch  every  thing 
worthy  of  notice.  On  a  fubject  fo  familiar  to  the  editor, 
it  was  impofilble  for  him  to  walk  in  the  trammels  of  autho- 
rity, and  on  this  cccafion  he  has  only  partially  followed  the 
eourift. 

X2  "'      The 
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The  gardens,  or  pleafure-grounds,  occupy  an 
area  of  two  hundred  acres  and  upwards,  and  are 
fepar?.ted  from  the  park,  on  one  fide,  by  a  funk 
fence,  but  in  general  by  the  windings  of  the 
lake.  To  defcribe  their  various  beauties  would 
be  impoffible;  here  art  and  nature  have  joined 
hands  to  produce  the  moft  charming  fcenery. 

TJnchr  the  prefent  duke's  aufpices,  and  in  nu- 
merous inftances,  owing  to  his  tafte,  Blenheim 
has  become  one  of  the  moil  captivating  fpots  on 
earth.  The  river,  or  lake,  which  covers  the 
whole  extent  of  a  capacious  valley,  bending  iji 
the  happieft  ftyle,  and  affording  the  moft  pro- 
fufe  variety  of  picturefque  features,  in  the  lub- 
lime,  the  beautiful,  and  the  tranquil  ;  when 
viewed  with  its  accompaniments,  is  indifputahly 
theimoit.  fuperb  piece  of  water,  in  which  art  has 
any  thare,  in  this  kingdom.  It  is  chiefly  fupplied 
by  the  river  Glyme,  which  ftill,  in  a  great  mea- 
fure,  retains  its  original  direction  ;  its  channel 
being  expanded  rather  than  altered*,  lb  favour- 
able has  nature  been  to  the  operations  of  art. 

The  whole  park,  which  is  upwards  of  twelve 
miles  in  circumference,  and  contains  about  two 
thoufand  feven  hundred  acres,  is  one  continued 
gallaxy  of  charming, profpecls,  and  agreeable  di- 
yerfifled  fcenery.  It  combines  the  firme  ornee 
with  the  magnificent  park  :  it  is  flocked  with 
cattle  and  deer  ;  it  waves  with  corn ;  it  is  high- 
ly decorated  with  plantations. 

The  weather  being  unpropiticus,  our  tourili 
was  prevented  from  feeing  much  of  the  beauties 
of  the  park   and   pleafure-grounds  \    and   after 

*  The  water  at  Blenheim  covers  two  hundred  and  fifty, 
gcres. 

goinS 
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going  through  the  apartments,  returned  to  the 
inn  ;  pafling  the  fquare  llone-houfe*,  near  the 
park  gate,  unqueftionably  the  fite  of  Chaucers 
rnanfion,  though  fcarcely  any  veftiges.of  the 
ancient  building  remain.  Woodftock  is  among 
the  places  which  contend  for  the  honour  of  giv- 
ing birth  to  this  great  and  original  poet.  Here  he 
refided  much,  when  difengaged  from  public  bufi- 
nefs.  The  park  was  the  fcene  of  his  favourite  per- 
ambulations, and  many  of  the  rural  defcriptions 
in  his  poems  are  evidently  copied  from  thence.  In 
the  poem,  entitled  the  Cuckow  and  the  Nightin- 
gale, he  gives  a  local  delineation,  which  is  in- 
terefting  to  every  perlbn,  whofe  mind  is  capable 
of  enjoying  the  elegant  delight  that  refults  from 
a  comparifon  of  pa  ft  with  prefent^fcenes.  In 
fhort,  Chaucer  has  rendered,  this  fpot  claflic 
ground.  ' 

In  the  evening  they  proceeded  to  Oxford,  that 
facred  feat  of  the  mufes  j  the  antiquity  and  par- 
ticulars of  which,  fays  Mr.  Shaw,  I  fhall  not 
attempt  to  defcribe.  The  two  univerlities  are 
places  fo  well  known,  and  fo  full  of  matter  for 
contemplation  and  defcription,  that  nothing  lefs 
than  a  feparate  work  can  give  an  adequate  ac- 
count of  their  refpective  merits.  .  I  mail  there- 
fore pa  fs  this  place  over  in  filent  veneration,  and 
only  infert  a  few  common  obfervations  on  recent 
improvements  in  that  noble  city,  and  its  en- 
virons. Befides  the  wonderful  improvements 
that  have  been  made  within  a  few  years,  by 
widening  and  paving  the  ftreets,  fome  new 
buildings,  connected  with  police,  deferve  great 
praife,  and  are  a  credit,  as  well  as  ornament,  to 
the  place. 

*  Th*  refidence  and  property  of  Mr.  Prior. 

X  3  From 
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From  Oxford  they  proceeded  to  vifit  Nuno- 
fram,  the  fear,  of  the  Earl  of  Harcourt,  diftant 
about  fix  miles.  It  ftands  not  far  from  the  Lon- 
don road,  on  the  fide  of  a  rich  hill,  the  bottom 
of  which  is  laved  by  the  foftly-flowing  Ifis.  The 
park  is  extenfive  and  well  wooded;  and  a  more 
charming  fpot  for  a  refidence  could  not  have 
been  found.  Lord  Chancellor  Harcourt,  in  17^4, 
raifed  the  pile";  and  Brown  laid  out  the  grounds. 
f<  Here,"  fays  Mr.  Walpole,  "  are  fcenes  worthy 
of  the  bold  pencil  of  Rubens,  or  to  become  fub- 
je&s  for  the  tranquil  funmines  of  Claude  Lor- 
rain." 

The  ufual  approach,  however,  in  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Shaw,  does  not  convey  arty  idea  of  ex- 
traordinary grandeur  ;  but  a  nearer  examination 
gave  a  higher  i mpreffion '  of  its  beauties.  The 
furniture  is  elegant,  and  the  apartments  are  de- 
corated with  many  capital  paintings,  particu- 
larly of  the  landscape  kind. 

Having  "viewed  the  interior,  they  were  (truck 
with  admiration  at  the  beauties  of  the  park  and 
and  the  '  pleafure- grounds,  which  prefent  fome 
delightful  views  over  Oxford,  the  windings  of 
the  Ifis  and  Abingdon,  with  a  diftant  perfpec- 
tive  of  the  Berklhire  hills. 

Afcending  towards  the  church,  the  landfcapes 
were  exquifite.  This  ftructure  is  built  in  imi- 
tation of  a  Roman  temple.  In  front  are  fix  large 
pillars,  fupporting  a  plain  pediment,  and  from 
the  top  rifes  a  lofty  dome.  The  in  fide  is  ex- 
tremely neat,  and  over  the  parifii-door  are  the 
names  of  thofe  who  have  gained  the  annual 
prize  of  merit,  which  is  always  difpofed  of 
to  the  moll  honeft,  fober,  and  induiirious,  can- 
didate, by  the  fulfrages  of  the  reft  of  the,pa- 

rifhioners. 
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rimionefs.  This  inftitution  does  true  honour  to 
Lord  Harcourt,  and  deferves  univerfal  imitation*. 
In  the  garden  is  an  excellent  confervatoryj 
and  on  the  margin  of  the  walks  are  placed  vari- 
ous buildings  and  bufts,  infcribed  with  fome  of 
the  fineft  verfes  of  our  molt  admired  poets.  To 
characterize  the  whole,  the  words  of  Milton  are 
applicable.  i 


Here  univerfal  Pan, 


Knit,  with  the  Graces,  and  the  Hours  in  dance, 
Leads  on  th"  eternal  fpring. 

Infinitely  delighted  with  this  ex^urfion,  they 
returned  by  "the  neat  and  uniform  village  of  Nune- 
ham  j  and  as  they  approached -the  Univerfity,  its 
towers  and  richly-maded  groves  again  won  their 
admiration  and  aftonifh  merit'.  "  From  this  road/* 
fays  Mr.  Shaw,  "the  effect  of  the  whole  is*in- 
difputably  flriking,  and  may  challenge  the  un|- 
verfe  to  mew  its  equal. 

See  Oxford  lifts  her  head  fublime, 

MajerHc  in  the  mofs  of  time, 

Nor  waatjs  there  Greech"'s  better  part, 

'Mid  the  proud  piles  of  ancient  art, 

Nor  decent  Doric,  to  difpenfe 

New  charms  'mid  old  magnificence  ; 

And  here  and  there  foft  Corinth  weaves 

Her  daedal  coronet  of  leaves  5 

Whilft,  as  with  rival  pride,  her  towers  invade  the  iky."  - 

Warton. 

Next 

?*  Little  do  the  great  in  general  think,  while  they  are 
fquanOs-'rirrg  away  thoufancis  on  caparicious  follies,  or  ignoble 
vices,  what  exquiiite  gratification  they  might  give  and  receive, 
from  the  wife  and  benevolent  expenditure  of  .a  few  pounds. 
Lord  Harcourt  feems  to  make  a  true  eftimate  of  rank  and  for- 

tun«a 
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Next  day  they  croffed  the  Ifis,  and  vifited 
Abingdon,  in  Berklhire,  about  five  miles  from 
Oxford.  The  intermediate  di  fiance  is  often  pio 
turefque,  and  part  of  the  road  lies  through  agree- 
able woods.  At  a  fmall  diflance,  on  their  left, 
had  a  view  of  Radley  *,  a  modern  manfion  j  and 
beyond,  caught  a  view  of  the  delightful  feat  of 
Earl  Harcourt,  which  they  had  feen  the  pre- 
ceeding  day. 

The  firft  entrance  into  Abingdon  is  not  calcu- 
lated to  give  any  im'preffion  of  its  elegance;  -nor 
indee/I  has  it  much  to  boaft  of,  in  point  of  build- 
ings, except  its  beautiful  town-hall,  and  the 
fquare  in  which  it  is  fituated. 

Abingdon,  however,  was  once  celebrated  for 
its  abbey,  founded  by  Hein,  a  noble  Saxon, 
nephew  to  Cilia,  king  of  the  Weft  Saxons,  about 
675,  and  in  it  the  king  himfelf  was  afterwards 
interred.  This  abbey,  in  procefs  of  time,  grew 
to  great  eminence ;  but  experienced  various  re- 
volutions. The  famous  GeofTery  of  Monmouth 
had  his  monument  here.  Two  fynods  are  faid 
to  have  been  held  at  this  place,  and  according  to 
Leland,  the  revenues,  at  one  time,  were  nearly 
20001  a  year.  - 

From  the  celebrity  of  the  abbey,  the  town 
rofe  to  fome  confequence,  became  incorporated, 
and  at  this  time  is  the  fecond  in  Berkfhire.  The 
chief  trade  is  malting  and  the  manufacture  of 
iacking.  Its  barges  navigate  the  Thames  to 
London. 

tune,  and  he  employs  both  to  the  mod  honourable  purpofes. 
He  is  a  friend  to  the  former,  and  learning  and  merit  have  felt 
and  coxifeffed  his  patronage. 

*  How  the  feat  of  Admiral  Bowver. 

The 
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The  following  day,  as  it  was  vacation  time  in 
the  University,,  and  fociety  of  confequence  icarce, 
they  made  another  excurfion  to  Enfham,  about 
four  miles  tfiftant.,  in  their  way  eroding  feveral 
bridges,'  thrown  over  the,  intervening  ftreams. 
For  nearly  a  mile,  there  is  one  continued  caqfe- 
way'over  the  rich  irriguous  meadows,  which  lie 
on  this  fide. 

Gaining  the  top  of  Botley  Hill,  they  had  a 
diftant  perfpeclive  of  Blenheim,  with  its  noble 
groves,  and  a  near  view  of  Witham,  an  old  man- 
jjon  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Abingdon. 

Enfham,  it  feems,  was  formerly  a  royal  vill, 
and  here  Ethelred,  in  1005,  figned  the  privilege 
of  liberty  with  the  fign  of  the  holy  crofs.  It  had 
a  famous  abbey  which,  after  the  difTolution,  be- 
came the  property  of  the  Earls  of  Derby,  but 
has  been  long  alienated. 

Returning  again  to  Oxford,  on  the  3d  of  Sep- 
tember, they  aicended  Heddington  Hill,  cele- 
brated for  the  falubrity  of  its  air,  in  confequence 
of  which,  feveral  neat  villas  are  built  here. 
From  the  brow  of  Shotover,  in  the  vicinity,  there 
is  almoft  a  boundlefs  view  of  the  adjacent  coun- 
try^ 

Next  morning  they  bade  adieu  to  Oxford,  and 
purfued  the  direct  -road  to  Worcester,  through 
Wooditock,  taking  Ditchley  in  their  way,  the 
feat  of  Lord  Dillon,  It  flands  about -a  mile  on 
the  left  of  the  turnpike  road,  and  was  formerly 
the  residence  of  the  Lees',  earls,  of  Litchfield. 

The  prefent  manfion  was  built  by  one  of  them, 
.  and  is  efieemed  the  belt  fpecimen  of  Gibbs's  ar- 
chitecture.     The   furrounding    domain    is    ex- 
tremely fylvan,  and  of  considerable  extent.     Se- 
veral of  the  apartments  are  very  noble,  and  are 

decorated 
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decorated  with  numerous  pictures,  in  which  por- 
traits bear  a  large  proportion,  moftof  themrepre- 
fenting  eminent  perfonages. 

Slept  at  Chapel  Houfe,  a  mod  excellent  inn, 
and  fitted  up  in  the  firft  ttyle  of  accommodation. 

Near  this  ftands  Heythrop,  the  feat  of  the 
Earl  of  Shrewfbury,  a  noble  manfion,  with  fuit- 
able  accompaniments. 

The  next  day  purfued  their  journey  through 
Chipping  Norton,  a  (place  of  note  in  the  Saxon 
times,  as  its  name  imports.  It  ftands  on  the  fide 
of  a  pleafant  hill,  and  makes  a  good  appearance. 

Four  miles  to  the  right  of  this  place  is  an  an- 
cient monument,  called  Rolirich-ftones,  offmaller 
dimensions  than  Stonehenge,  but  fet  up  in  tha 
fame  figure. 

Pafled  through  the  pleafant  village  of  Salford, 
beautifully  fnrrounded  witn  woods,  and,  a  little 
on  the  left,  faw  Cornwell  Houfe,  the  feat  of 
Mr,  Penyftone.  More  to  the  left  is  Dailsford, 
the  refidence  of  Governor  Haftings*. 

Afcending  a  hill,  they  had  an  extenfive  view 
over  p3rt  of  feveral  counties.  Near  Chaftleton, 
on  the  left,  are  veftiges  of  the  fpot  where  Ed- 
ward Ironfide  defeated  Canute,  after  a  long  and 
bloody  battle. 

The  Fourfhire  Stone,  a  fquare  pillar,  by  the 
road  fide,  next  attracted  their  attention.  On  its 
fides  are  engraven,  Worcefter,  Gloucefter,  War- 
wick, and  Oxford  -,  which  feveral  counties  meet 
at  this  point. 

Pafs  through  the  town  of  Morton-in-Marfh, 
and    afcend    Burton-on-the-Hill,    a    delightful 

*  This  feat  has  been  fitted  up,  in  a  ftyle  of  oriental  magni- 
ficence, by  Mr.  Haftings,  who  was  born  in  the  vicinity,  and 
whole  anceftors  poiTeiTcd  property  here  for  many  ?.ges.  • 

village, 
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tillage,  adorned  with  feme  feats.  Beyond  this 
is  a  dreary  country  for  feveral  miles,  but  not  def- 
titute  of  diftant  picturefque  views.  Catch  a  view 
of  Blockley,  where  there  are  feveral  (ilk  mills, 
and  reaching  the  Fiih,  on  Broadway  Hill,  enjoy 
a  profpect  of  almoft  boundlefs  variety,  command- 
ing the  rich  vale  of  Evefham,  and  numerous 
feats  of  note. 

Defcending  the  hill  by  a  ferpentine  road,  pafs 
through  Broadway,  and  dine  at  Bengworth,  fe- 
parated  from  Evefham  only  by  the  river  Avon, 
over  which  a  bridge  of  fix  arches  is  thrown.  The 
river  here  is  navigable  for  barges,  and  the  fer- 
tility of  the  furrounding  country  is  almoft  pro- 
verbial. 

Evefham  is  a  place  of  confiderable  antiquity, 
and  had  orice  a  famous  abbey.  It  has  been  the 
fcene  of  fome  memorable  exploits,  which  adorn 
the  hiftcric  page,  particularly  for  the  overthrow 
of  the  barons,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  The 
town  is  a  borough,  and  enjoys  many  privileges 
by  prescription,  and  divers  charters. 

On  the  right  of  this  place  lie  the  three  Lyttle- 
tons,  from  one  of  which  the  diftinguifhed  fa- 
mily of  that  name  derived  their  origin  and 
name.  •..'.'• 

From  hence  they  continued  their  progrefs  along 
the  fouth  fide  of  the  river,  which  they  crofted 
at  Perlliore,  and  had  fome  romantic  views  of  the 
Bredon  and  Malvern  Hills.  Perfhore  was  once  a 
town  of  fome  diftinction,  and  had  a  Benedictine 
monaftery,  founded  by  Egelward,  duke  of  Dorfet. 

The  remainder  of  their  drive  to  Worcefter  was 
extremely  pleafant,  through  a  country  rich  in 
the  harveft  of  Pomona. 

Worcefter 
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Worcester  is  a  city  of  great  antiquity,  and  is 
flill  pre-eminent  over  moil  in  this  p3rt  of  the  king- 
dom. It  has  undergone  many  revolutions,  in  a 
long  fuccefiion  of  ages;  but  flill  rifen  fnperior  to 
calamity.  The  ftreets  in  general,  particularly  the 
High-ftreet  and  Fore-gate,  are  remarkably  fine. 
Of  the  parifli  churches,  St.  Helen's  is  reckoned  the 
moft  ancient. 

The  cathedral  is  very  ancient,  about  three  hun- 
dred and  ninety-four  feet  long,  and  a  hundred 
and  twenty  broad,  Its  architecture,  however,  is 
lefs  to  be  commended,  than  the  neatnefs  in  which 
it  is  kept.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  choir  is  a 
noble  monument  of  King  John,  whofe  body  was 
conveyed  hither  from  Newark  *.  The  tomb  of 
that  virtuous  and  firm  prelate,  Dr.  John  Hough, 
is  one  of  the  finerl  performances  of  Roubilliac, 
and  attracts  univerfal  admiration. 

In  the  chapter-houfe,  a  large  decagon,  fup- 
ported  by  a  central  pillar,  fome  curious  mufical 
MSS.  and  valuable  books  are  preferved. 

The  public  buildings  are  excellent,  and  the 
manufactures  of  gloves,  carpets,  and  porcelain, 
very  cohfiderable.  The  latter  is  here  brought  to 
great  perfection. 

Being  market-day,  they  had  an  opportunity  of 
feeing  the  principal  commodities  for  fale,  and 
the  public  repofitories  and  rooms  of  traffic,  par- 
ticularly the  Guildhall  and  the  Hophoufe.  Of 
hops,  amazing  quantities  are  fold  here. 

Taking  leave  of  this  fine  city,  they  crofTed  the 
Severn,  for  Hereford.  The  road  at  firft  was 
ftony  and  difagreeable  ;  but  they  were  gratified 
by  the  fight  of  abundance  of  variegated  fruit, 

*  For  farther  particulars  of  Wor.cefler,  fee  Mr.  Sulivan'sTour 
3  depending 
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depending  from  the  trees  that  lined  its  fides.  At 
this  lea'fon,  the  apple  and  pear  trees  exhibit  their 
richeft  attire,,  their  fruit  being  in  the  greater! 
perfection. 

Reached  Malvern,  a  village,  at  the  foot  of 
thole  immenfe  hills,  that  had  been  their  prin- 
cipal object  for  feveral  miles,  ajid  foon  after  af- 
cended  their  furnmits.  The  day  being  very  fa- 
vourable, this  excurfion  was  truly  delightful  ; 
and  the  rich  landfcaps  they  enjoyed,  the  beauti- 
ful and  varied  fcenery  that  fell  under  their  view, 
are  fcarcely  to  be  paralleled  from  any  other  heights 
in  this  kingdom.  There  are  indeed  profpecls 
more  extenlive  and  more  romantic,  but  few,  or 
none,  that  take  in  fo  many  capital  objects,  fo 
fine  a  Country,  and  fo  fertile  a  foil.  "  In  fliort,* 
fays  Mr.  Shaw,  "  nothing  is.  here  wanting  to 
constitute  the  beautiful;  but  there  is  a  deficiency 
of  lock  and  lakes,  to  conftitute  the  fublime." 

Defcending  from  this  noble,  velvet  mountain, 
the  former  fcene  diminifhing  in  ibft  gradation, 
through  the  perfpective  confines  of  the  hills, 
afforded  new  and  infinite  delight.  Vifited  the 
Gothic  church,  the  external  appearance  of  which 
is  very  ftriking,  but  light  and  pleating,  and  gives 
a  high  idea  of  its  antiquity.  Within- is  the  tomb 
of  a  Saxon  knight,  with  his  battle  ax,  and  other 
accoutrements,  fuppofed  to  be  the  only  one  of 
this  kind  in  England.  Part  of  this  church  was  a 
religious  cell,  for  hermits,  before  the  conquer!, 
,jand  the  greater  part  of  the  tower  was  built  by 
<  one  of  them,  during  the  reign  of  the  firtt  Nor- 
man. 

Purfue  their  route  to  Ledbury,  on  a  fmooth, 
winding  road,  by  the  wells,  at  litfle  Malvern, 

Vol.  IV.  Y  famous 
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famous  for  their  falubrious  qualities  and  the  pu- 
rity of  the  air.    - 

About  fix  miles  weft  of  Ledbury,  (lands  Mar- 
cley  Hill,  which,  in  15/5,  after  three  days  agi- 
tation and  noife,  began  to  move,  and  was  eight 
hours  before  it  became  flationary  again,  having 
Carried  along  with  it  all  the  trees  that  grew 
upon  it,  the  (heepfolds,  and  flocks.  The  fpot,  on 
which  this  hill  flood,  contained  about  twenty 
acres,  and  in  its  place  was  left  a  confiderable 
fun  ken  area. 

Ledbury  is  but  a  mean  town;  but  it  (lands  in 
a  fertile,  pleafant  vale.  The  land  in  the  vicinity 
lets  for  three  pounds  an  acre, — a  proof  of  its 
goodnefs. 

Next  day  they  reached  Hereford,  through  a 
continuation  of  country  rendered  picturefque  by 
hop-grounds  and  ruddy  orchards,  intermixed  with 
patturage  and  corn-fields.  In  their  way  hither, 
palled  the  village  of  Tarrington,  and  farther  on 
the  beautiful  place  of  Stoke  Edith,  belonging  to 
the  Foleys.  The  hcufe  is  targe,  and  wears  an 
antique  afpe&,  but  the  views  are  pleafing  and 
picturefque. 

Defcending  towards  Hereford,  the  diftant  pro- 
fpects  are  very  attractive,  particularly  the  rich 
fcenes  of  Foxley  and  Hampton  Court  to  the  right, 
and  the  fine  vale  in  front,  terminated  by  the 
Monmouthfhire  and  Brecknock  hills. 

On  a  nearer  approach  to  the  city,  a  dulnefs 
feemed  to  pervade  the  whole.  The  tower  of  the 
cathedral,  once  a  beautiful  piece  of  architecture, 
having  been  lately  taken  down,  through  an  ap- 
prehenfion  of  danger,  rendered  that  pile  quite 
opprellive  to  the  eye,  and  diffufed  a  heavinefs 
eye*  the  adjacent  buildings.  This  cathedral, 
1  whofe 
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whofe  length  is  about  four  hundred  feet,  and  its 
height  and  breadth  in  proportion,  was  originally 
built  by  Biftiop  Reinelm,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I. 
and  enlarged  by  fucceeding  prelates*.  Befides 
this,  there  are  four  pariih  churches. 

This  city  is  by  no  means  fuperb,  though  it 
contains  fome  good  houfes,  and  many  local  ad- 
vantages. The  environs  are  truly  delightful,  par- 
ticularly towards  the  beautiful  meandering  Wye, 
which  waihes  one  tide  of  it.  The  antiquity  of 
this  place  is  unquestionable,  and  being  fituated 
in  a  frontier  country,  it  was  liable  to  many  in- 
roads. It  appears  from  old  writers,  that  the  caf- 
tle  was  of  imrnenfe  extent  and  itrength  ;  even  as 
late  as  the  civil  wars  it  was  tenable;  butfcarcely 
a  veftige  of  it  is  now  remaining.  Its  lite  is  con- 
verted into  walks,  kept  in  excellent. repair,  call- 
ed the  Cattle  Green;  andinftead  of  the  din  of 
war,  the  voice  of  beauty,  or  the  fighs  of  love 
alone  make  vocal  the  precinfts. 

The  neighbouring  hills  and  mountains  bear 
evident  traces  of  the  Eomans.  Their  caftrame- 
tations  are  vifible  on  the  fummits  of  Creden  Hill 
and  Dindermore.  An  adjacent  hill  alio  bears 
the  name  of  Oifter,  generally  fuppofed  to  be  a 
corruption  from  Oftorius  Scapula,  who  com- 
manded in  thefe  parts. 

On  the  9th  of  September,  they  made  an  excur- 
fion  northward,  chiefly  with  a  view  of  viflting 
Mr.  Price's  fine  grounds  at  Foxley,  and  the  en- 
chanting fcenein  their  vicinity,  from  a  hill  call- 

*This  cathedral  has  been  fome  time  improving  and  repair- 
ing, by  the  liberal  attention  of  the  venerable  and  truly  refpecl- 
able  Dr.  Butler,  bifhop  of  the  diocefe,  under  the  direction  of 
the  celebrated  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Y  2  «d 
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ed  Lady  Lift.  About  a  mile  from  the  city,  they 
pailed  a  large,  antique,  (lone  pillar,  called  White- 
crofs,  much  carved,  with  fteps  round  the  bafe; 
fuppofed  to  have  been  erecled  in  the  time  of  a 
plague,  for  the  pnrpofe  of  holding  a  market. 
Proceeding  through  a  village,  they  entered  Fox- 
ley  domains,  between  hills  nobly  clothed  with 
wood.  '.The  external  appearance  of  the  honfe  is 
not  in  unilbn  with  the  magnificence  of  the  ac- 
companiments, and  they  neglected, to  fee  its  in- 
ternal decorations,  but  were  permitted  to  drive 
through  the  beautiful  gardens  and  grounds, 
which  foon  brought  them  to  a  mofi  charming 
terrace,  between  the  two  vales,  bounded  by 
woods,  which  continued  till  they  reached  Lady 
Lift,  where  they  gazed  with  rapture  and  admir- 
ation. 

Make  a  digreffion  through  Little  Manfel  to 
Bradwardine,  tituated  on  the  opposite  f  de  of  the 
Wye,  the  original  place  of  the  family  of  Thomas 
Bradwardine,  archbilhop  of  Canterbury  ifi  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  who,  for  his  deep  learning, 
was  called  Dr.  Profundus.  From  hence  they 
viewed  that  fweet  fcene,  the  Golden  Vale,  re- 
markable for  its  luxuriant  vegetation  and  yel- 
low, vernal  flowers. 

The  evening  advancing,  they  again  directed 
their  courfe  to  Hereford,  parting  in  fight  of  Gan- 
non/ a  neat  manfion,  and  of  Moccas  Court,  the 
feat  of  Sir  George  Amyand  Cornwall,  bart.  On- 
ward, on  the  right,  they  faw  Mr.  Parry's  of  the 
Ware,  fronting  Creden  Hill,  about  a  mile  from 
which  lies  Kenchefter,  fuppofed  to  have  been 
the  Ariconium  of  antiquity,  laid  to  have  been 
deftroyed  by  an  earthquake.  Roman  bricks, 
coins,  and  other  remains  of  that  people,  are  ftill 

fouad 
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found  on  the  fpot.  Near  this,  in  l66g,  was  dis- 
covered in  a  wood,  a  great,  paved  vault,  with 
fome  tables  of  plafter;  and  the  following  year, 
a  bath,  with  the  brick  flues  entire. 

Next  day  they  vifited  the  Duke  of  NorfoTk's 
fine  old  manfion  at  Holme,  about  five  miles  fouth 
of  the  city.  The  road  along  the  banks  of  the 
Wye  is  extremely  pleafant. 

Holme  Lacy  is  an  ancient  feat  of  the  Scuda- 
mores,  but  came  by  marriage  to  the  prefent  Duke 
of  Norfolk.  The  approach  is  through  the  park, 
to  the  weft  front,  a  plain,  ftone  ftructure,  with 
correfponding  wings.  The  hall  is  fpacious  and 
magnificent,  and  contains  fome  charming  por- 
traits, In  one  of  the  apartments  is  fome  ex- 
quifite  carved  work,  by  the  celebrated  Gibbons, 
who,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Walpole,  gave  to 
wood  the  loofe  and  airy  lightnefs  of  flowers,  and 
chained  together  the  various  productions  of  the 
elements,  with  a  free  diforder  natural  to  each 
fpecies.  Among  the  paintings  are  fome  works 
of  Vandyke,  Janfen,  and  Holbein. 

The  gardens  are  in  the  ftyle  of  King  William's 
reign.  The  view  from  the  lawn  is  beyond  ex- 
preffion  picturefque. 

Afcending  the  hill  into  the  park,  the  fcenery 
becomes  more  noble,  the  landfcape  more  expand- 
ed. From  the  upper  end  of  it  are  commanding 
views  of  the  Gloucefterfhire  hills,  the  black 
mountains  in  Monmouthmire  and  Brecknock, 
thofe  over  Hereford  and  Bradwardine,  together 
with  Robin-Hood's  Butts,  and  the  Clay  Hills  in 
Shropmire. 

Other  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hereford 

defer ve  notice,  particularly  Lord  Maiden's  noble 

Y  3  feat 
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feat  at  Hampton  Court;  but  Mr.  Shaw  had  not 
time  to  viCit  them  all. 

Purfued  their  journey  towards  Rofs,  which  was 
very  piclurefque  for  fome  miles.  Near  Hare- 
wood,  the  feat  of  the  Hofkins,  baronets,  mull 
have  been  the  flte  of  the  Cattle  of  Erhelwold,  the 
fcene  of  Mafon's  charming  dramatic  poem  or"  El- 
fric^a." 

Hence  the  road  is  rough,  but  the  country  itill 
continues  to  captivate  with  all  the  variety  of  ru- 
ral imagery.  Vifited  the  ruins  of  Wilton  Caille, 
on  the  river  Wye",  opposite  to  Rofs,  the  chief 
feat  of  the  Greys,  a  name  illuftrions  in  hiftorv. 
It  afterwards  became  the  property  of  the  Chandos. 
Nothing  now  remains  of  the  caftle  except  a  low, 
fquare  wall,  inclofing  a  garden,  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  turret  in  one  angle. 

They  now  croffed  a  bridge  of  fix  large  arches, 
and  proceeded  along  a  caufeway  to  the  town. 
This  caufeway  owes  its  origin  to  the  celebrated 
Man  of  Rofs,  immortalized  by  Pope,  but  more  fo 
by  his  own  liberal  and  charitable  deeds.  From 
the  church-yard  of  Rofs  is  one  of  the  finer!  pro- 
fpects  in  the  kingdom,  after  enjoying  which,  they 
dined  at  the  King's  Arms,  the  refidence  of  the 
benevolent  John  Kyrle,  and  whofe  picture  is 
here  flili  fhewn. 

Scenery,  of  fuch  unrivalled  beauty  as  that  of 
the  Wye,  no  traveller  of  tafte  could  pafs  without 
notice*.     Accordingly,  they  took  a  boat   from  , 
Rofs  to  Monmouth,  and  the  weather  being  ex- 

*  This  has  been  lo  well  defcribed  by  Gilpin,  with  every  ad- 
dition from  the  pencil  and/the  graver,  that  we  forbear  to  attempt 
it  with  our  author,  particularly  as  it  has  been  partially  noticed 
vn  the  Tours  of  Wyndham  and  Sulivnn.  . 

tremely 
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tremely  favourable,  they  had  an  opportunity  of 
viewing  this  romantic  river,  with  its  accompani- 
ments, in  the  moft  propitious  light:  but  no 
words,  nor  even  the  moft  animated  productions 
of  the  pencil,  can  do  adequate  iuflice  to  the  tfeep- 
nefs  of  the  banks,  the  mazy  courfe,  the  grounds 
wood,  and  rocks,  with  every  other  native  aii|d 
artificial  ornament  in  its  courfe. 

After  pa  (ring  the  new  Wier,  they  faw  the  bufy 
cyclops  working  on  the  oppofite  ihore,  and,  as 
the  evening  was  far  advanced  and  rather  overcaft, 
the  fcene  became  more  awful  and  fablime. 

Landing  at  the  firft  convenient  place,  after 
palling  a  lock,  they  walked  two  miles  to  Mon- 
mouth, and  next  morning  took  a  curfory  view 
of  this  ancient  town,  which  is  fituated  at  the 
conflux  of  the  Wye  and  the  Munnow.  The  ge- 
neral white  complexion  of  the  houfes  gives  it  an 
animated-  appearance  j  but  the  only  buildings 
deferving  attention,  are  the  church  and  the  town- 
hall,  which  are  both  very  handfome.  In  the 
middle  of  the  place  are  the  ruins  of  the  caftle, 
which  was  a  fortrefs  of  importance,  as  early  as 
the  era  of  the  conqueft. 

From  Monmouth  they  proceeded  by  land  to 
Tintern  Abbey,  paffing  Troy  Houfe,  a  fine,  old 
feat  of  the  Dukes  of  Beaufort :  and  having  gain^ 
ed  the  fummit  of  a  hill,  they  made  a  diveriion  to 
the  right,  to  obferve  the  diftant  ruins  of  Ragland 
Caftle,  once  a  powerful  and  glorious  place.     x 

Beyond  this  the  afpect  of  the  country  became 
more  dreary,  till,  deferring  the  road,  they  enter- 
ed a  profound  dell,  which  continued  for  feveral 
miles,  watered  by  a  gurgling  brook,  that  fupplies 
a  number  of  large  iron-works,  above  the  village 
of  Abbey  Tintern.  Here  they  infpected  the  prin- 
cipal 
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cipal  furnace,  and  faw  the  ore,  which  is  princi- 
pally brought  from  Furnefs,  in  Lancafhire,  dif- 
folved  by  the  blaft  of  immenfe  bellows,  worked 
on  the  modern  conftruction  of  cylinder  pumps, 
with  other  proceiTes  in  this  important  manufac* 
ture. 

Having  gratified  their  curiofity  here,  they  ap- 
proached Tintern  Abbey,  hid  in  the  moil  fequef- 
.tered  fpot  by  the  river  Wye.  "  On  this  perfect: 
Skeleton  of  Gothic  architecture,"  fays  Mr.  Shaw, 
tc  one  might  gaze,  for  hours,  with  undiminished 
delight  and  admiration."  The  internal  dimen- 
fions,  from  eatt  to  weft,  are  feventy-feven  yards  j 
from  north  to  fouth,  fifty-three.  The  eaft,  well, 
north,  and  fouth  windows,  and  centre  arches, 
are  of  equal  height,  upwards  of  fixty  feet." 

After  a  difficult  accefs,  which  leads  to  Chep- 
itow,  the  contraft  was  moft  wonderful.  From 
the  narrow  confines  of  the  wildeft  dell,  and  the 
fecluded  haunts  of  monaftic  folitude,  to  the  vaft 
expanfe  that  here  burfts  on  the  view,  the  effect 
is  truly  fublime.  Here  towns,  villages,  feats,  and 
woody  lawns,  with  the  noble  Severn  rolling  to 
the  ocean,  are  the  constituent  parts  of  this  mag- 
nificent fcenery. 

Between  this  and  Chepftow  Hands  Piercefield, 
whofe  romantic  fituation  and  elegant  improve- 
ments have  been  fo  much  admired  and  fo  often 
defcribed. 

Chepftow  appears  to  be  a  place  of  no  great 
antiquity  itfelf,  but  rofe  from  the  ruins  of  the  an- 
cient Venta,  about  four  miles  diflant,  and  which 
frill  goes  by  the  name  of  Caerwent.  The  wooden 
bridge  at  Chepftow,  and  the  caftle,  are  the  prin- 
cipal objects  of  attraction, 

They 
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They  now  took  the  Gloucefter  road,  and  from 
the  firft  hill  had  a  delightful  view  of  the  town 
and  caftlie.  Continuing  through  feveral  villages, 
the  wide  Severn  flowing  on  their  right,  they  came 
to  Lydney  Park,  an  ancient  feat  of  tne  Bathurfts. 
A  little  beyond,  they  patted  the  village  of  the 
fame  name  as  the  park,  and  a  confiderable  iron- 
fur  n  ace. 

Newnham  foon  after  received  them,  an  an- 
cient town,  pleafantly  fituated  near  the  river, 
from  whence  the  landfcapes  are  moll  delightful. 

In,  the  evening  they  purfued  their  courfe 
through  Weftbury,  and  arrived  at  Gloucefter  the 
fame  night. 

This  city  was  built  by  the  Romans,  and  be- 
came a  ftation.to  curb  the  Silures,  the  braveft 
and  moft  powerful  of  ail  the  Britons.  It  derives 
its  name  from  Caer  Glow,  which  fignifies  a  fair 
city  and  it  is  not  inaptly  applied,  as  its  four 
principal  ftreets,  meeting  in  the  centre,  are  both 
fpacious  and  well-built.  It  Hands  on  an  eleva- 
tion in  one  of  the  richeit  vales  in  England,  a  con- 
tinuation of  that  of  Eveiham. 

This  city  was  once  ftrongly  walled,  and  on  the 
foath  part  William  the  Conqueror  erected  a  caf- 
tle.  It  was  made  a  free  borough  by  King  John, 
who  granted  it  a  charter  of  incorporation,  and 
many  immunities  and  privileges.  There  are  fe- 
veral beautiful  churches  and  public  buildings ; 
but  the  cathedral,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  outftrips 
them  ail.  It  Hands  on  the  fite  of  an  ancient  mo- 
nailery,  and  was  begun  in  1318,  but  has  fince 
-  received  many  fplendid  additions.  The  whole 
length,  from  ealt  to  welt,  is  four  hundred  and 
twenty  feet,  and  from  north  to  fouth  a  hundred 
and  forty-fpur.    The  tower  is  an  admirable  piece 

of 
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of  architecture,  two  hundred  and  forty  feet  high* 
and  from  the  battlements  only  a  hundred  and 
iiinety-eight.  The  pillars  are  of  the  ponderous 
Saxon  eonftrucrion;  but  the  fcreens,  the  choir, 
and  the  Lady's  Chapel,  are  charmingly  light. 
There  is  a  whifpering  gallery  from  one  fide  of  the 
choir  to  the  other,  built  in  an  octagonal  form,  of 
eighty-four  feet,  but  it  is  much  inferior  in  effect 
to  that  of  St.  Paul's. 

The  new  county-gaol,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the 
iown,^  near  the  Severn  and  quay,  is  an  extenfive 
and  fuperb  building,  cfefigned  on  the  plan  of  the 
philanthropic  Howard. 

From  hence  they  made  an  excurfion,  of  ten 
miles,  to  Cheltenham,  fituated  in  a  fandy  vale, 
on  the  north  fide  of  fome  rocky  hills,  fome  of  ■ 
which  are  quite  bare.  This  place  is  rifen  to 
great  celebrity,  on  account  of  its  falubrious  fpa, 
which  was  discovered  fince  the  commencement  of 
the  prefent  century.  The  modern  improvements 
that  have  taken  place  here,  the  elegance  of  the 
entertainments,  and  the  excellent  accommoda- 
tions for  vifiters,  render  Cheltenham  a  favourite 
iummer  retreat,  both  for  the  tick  and  the  gay. 

From  Cheltenham  they  proceeded  to  vifit 
Sudely  Caftle,  in  their  way  palling  Southam,  a 
feat  of  the  Delaberes,  and  foon  after  afcending 
high  hills,  got  upon  the  Cotefwolds,  which  are 
generally  champaign.  Evening  approaching,  and 
the  roads  being  both  intricate  and  bad,  they  were  •  * 
glad  to  reach  Winchcomb,  to  fleep. 

Next  morning  they  walked  to  Sudely  Caftle, 
in  the  vicinity,  a  place  memorable  in  hiftory, 
which  has  undergone  many  revolutions.  It  is 
now  the  property  of  Lord  Rivers,  with  an  ample 
eiiate  belonging  to  it.  .  Originally  it  had  two    . 

quadrangles, 
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quadrangles,  the  inner  one  built  of  (tone,  and 
the  outer  principally  of  wood.  Part  of  this  alone 
is  now  habitable.  The  fbell  of  the  church  re- 
mains, and  divine  fervice  is  performed  monthly 
in  a  little  chapel  adjoining.  Here  Queen  Ca- 
tharine Parr  lies  buried.  After  the  death  o£ 
Henry  VIII.  fhe  married  Lord  Seymour,  of  this 
place,  and  lord  high  admiral  of  England.  "  I 
was  informed,"  fays  our  tourift,  "  that  fome  cu- 
rious people  took  up  the  body  fome  time  fince, 
and  found  it  in  perfect  preferva'tion." 

Returning*  to  Gloucefter,  next  day  they  made 
another  excuriion  into  the  Cotefwolds,  and  en- 
joyed the  various  fcenery  of  this  romantic  tra 
with  fome  of  the  Glouceftermir 
are  called,  where  the  clothin 
carried  on  to  an  extent  and  perfi 

Dine  near  Minching  Hampt  ,  ..uui  whence 
the  road  is  flat  and  unpleafant,  and  proceeded  to 
view  the  Great  Tunnel,  which  forms  part  of  the 
communication  between  the  Severn  and  the 
Thames.  The  Stroud  Canal  enters  the  Severn  at 
Framilode,  and  is  eight  miles  in  length;  the  I  (is 
Canal  is  thirty-one  miles  long,  and  empties  itfelf 
into  the  Thames  at  Lechlade. 

From  hence,  in  their  way  to  Cirencefter,  they 
panned  through  the  noble  woods  of  Oakly,  be«c 
longing  to  Earl  Bathurft,  wrrofe  feat  is  adjacent 
to  that  ancient  town.  The  woods,  park,  and 
pleafure  grounds  occupy  an  area  of  not  lefs  than 
fifteen  miles.  Near  the  centre  is  a  grand  circu- 
lar point,  from  which,  like  fo  many  radii,  ifTue 
-ten  fpacious  viftas,  each  with  its  appropriate 
fcenery.  Befides  which  are  innumerable  other 
roads  and  walks,  interfecting  the  woods  in  vari- 
ous directions. 

Cirencefler, 
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-  Cirencetter,  the  ancient  Corinum,  is.fituated 
on  the  fmall  river  Churn.  The  multiplicity  of 
coins,  chequered  pavements,  infcriptions,  and 
other  Roman  antiquities,  prove  its  former  confe- 
quence.  It  is  a  large  market-town  and  borough, 
with  two  weekly  markets.  The  quantity  of  wool 
fold  here  is  alrnoft  incredible. 

The  church  is  a  handfome  fabric,  with  rich 
painted  windows,  and  its  tower  is  extremely  ma- 
jeure. 

Pieturn  through  another  part  of  Oakly  Woods, 
and  pafs  a  handfome  alcove,  dedicated  to  the  im- 
mortal Pope,  where,  it  is  faicl,  he  ufed  to  re- 
tire, to  indulge  the  creative  lollies  of  his  genius, 
when  on  a  yifit  to  his  noble  friend  and  patron. 
-.  Soon  after,  they  entered  the  great  Gloucefter 
road,  and,  proceeding  in  this  line,  reached  the 
immenfe  verge  of  Birdlip,  whofe  fummit  is  com- 
puted to  be  one  thoufand  three  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  Severn.  Here  the 
lovely  and  delicious  vale  of  Gloiieelter  again  burfts 
on  their  view,  with  its  fair  city,  to  which  they 
were  glad  to  return,  amidft  clouds  and  rain. 

Next  afternoon,  the  weather  clearing  up,  they 
travelled  fixteen  miles  to  Newport,  in  theBriftol 
road,  and  the  following  morning  viiked  Berkeley 
jCaftle,  more  admirable  for  its  antiquity  than  its 
beauty.  On  its  hitlory  we  cannot  enter.  Some 
of  the  principal  fcenes,  which  have  been  acled 
here,  are  weft  known,  particularly  the  dreadful 
cataftrophe  oi  the  weak  but  unfortunate  Ed- 
ward II.  /■■■■.- 

Mark  the  year,  and  mark  the  night, 

When  Severn  fhal!  re-echo  with  affright, 

The  ihrieks  of  death,  thro'  Berkeley's  roof  that  ring, 

Shrieks  of  au  iconizing  king.  Cray's  Bard. 

The 
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This  noble  caftle,  with  one  (hort  alienation  on* 
ly,  has  been  the  baronial  residence  of  the  Berke- 
leys  for  more  than  fix  hundred  years.  The  fur- 
rounding  track  is  famous  for  producing  the  double 
Gloucefter  cheefe,  as  it  is  called.  The  meadows 
here  are  uncommonly  rich  and  fertile. 

From  hence  drove  toThornbury,  a  decent,  old 
town,  with  a  beautiful  church  and  tower.  Ad- 
jacent to  this  are  the  noble  remains  of  a  caftle, 
begun  on  a  moft  extenfive  plan  by  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  in  the  reign  ofHenry  VIII.  The 
whole  circumference  of  the  walls  meafures  twelve 
acres.  "  In  one  corner,"  fays  our  tourift,  «  is  a 
remarkably  fine  echo,  which,  with  a  lhrill  voice  - 
and  clear  air,  will  repeat  fixteen  or  eighteen 
times;  and  with  a  laughing  voice,  the  repetition 
is  wonderfully  pleafing." 

In  the  evening,  after  a  delightful  ride,  arrive 
at  Briftol.  This  whole  city,  ftanding  on  an  un- 
even vale.,  partly  in  Somerfet  and  Gloucefteffliire, 
though  now  a  county  of  itfelf,  is  walhed  by  the 
Avon  and  the  Frome.  Its  origin  is  uncertain, 
cor  is  it  mentioned  in  very  early  hiftory ;  though 
it  is  now  one  of  the  largeft  and  roofl  wealthy  in 
Great  Britain,  and  only  infeiior  to  London.  The 
merchants  trade  very  largely  to  Guinea  and  the 
Weft  Indies,  befides  carrying  on  a  commerce  with 
every  part  of  Europe.  Its  fituation  for  uade  is 
moft  excellent,  and  its  inhabitants  avail  them- 
felves  of  their  local  advantages  The  malls  of 
ihips  along  the  quay,  on  the  Avon,  appear  like  a 
foreft  of  trees. 

In  this  city  are  eighteen  churches,  with  nume» 
rous  public  edifices  and  charitable  inttitut  ons, 
The  caihedral  was  founded  in  the  reign  of  King 
Stephen,  but  polTeiTes  nothing  very  attractive.  St. 

Vot.IV,  Z  Mary 
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Mary  Redcliff,  however,  is  a  moft  magnificent, 
Gothic  pile.  It  was  built  by  William  Canning-, 
a  very  rich  merchant,  who,  to  avoid  marrying 
the  miftrefs  of  King  Edward  IV.  entered  into 
holy  orders,  and  lies  buried  here.  He  has  two 
monuments,  one  in  his  magiftratal,  the  other  in 
his  facerdotal  robes. 

"  We  afcended,"  fays  Mr  Shaw,  "  about  forty 
fleps  up  the  tower,  to  lee  the  refuieof  old  cherts, 
from  whence  poor  Chatterton  is  reported  to  have 
taken  the  manufcripts  of  Rowley's  poems:  no 
atom  of  this  kind  remaining,  our  curioiity  was 
Satisfied,  and  we  came  down." 
.  Briftol  contains  feveral  good  parades  and 
fquares.  The  Cuftom-houfe  is  a  fine  building, 
with  a  piazza  of  Ionic  pillars  in  front.  The  Ex- 
change is  an  elegant  pile,  worthy  of  this  great> 
commercial  place. 

During  a  ihort  interval  of  fair  weather,  they 
made  a  pleafant  excurflon  to  the  Hot  Wells,  dif- 
ztant  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  city.  St. 
Vincent's  Rocks  here,  which  overhang  the  Avon* 
are  really  tremendous*.  At  the  delightful  vil- 
lage of  Clifton,  on  the  hill  above,  are  numerous 
and  elegant  lodgings  for  invalids,  in  the  pureft 
air,  which  no  doubt  contributes,  as  much  as  the 
.waters,  to. reftore  their  health. 
i  From  Briftol)  they  proceeded  through  Kein- 
fham  to  Bath,  a  city  of  incomparable  beauty, 
but  too  well  known  to  require  defcription.  Here 
they  ftaid  for  a  few  days,  in  ceafelefs  admiration 
of  its  elegance  and  amufements.  The  baths,  the 
rooms,  the  public  edifices,  the  private  habita- 

*  Here  the  Briftol  ftones  are  found,  which,  in  hardnefs  and 
Wanfparency,  alawft  rival  diamonds, 

-  tions, 
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tions,  are  all  alike  entitled  to  applaufe,  and  ren- 
der this  the  flneft  city  in  the  world. 
.  Various  are  the  gentlemen's  feats  in  the  en- 
virons, fo that  amnfement  can  never  be  wanting 
to  the  a£tive,  during  a  few  weeks  residence  at 
this  place;  and  invalids  may  constantly  be  gra- 
tified by  fcenes  under  their  immediate  view. 
The  rides  on  Claverton  and  Lanfdown  are  as  pic- 
turefque  as  the  air  is  falubrious. 

On  the  24th  of  September,  left  Bath,  and  af- 
cended  the  hill  on  the  Wells  road,  from  the  fum- 
mit  of  which  had  a  noble,  retrofpeclive  view 
of  the  whole  city.  Made  a  digreffion,  to  infpect 
the  free-ftone  quarries  on  Comb  Down,  adjoining 
Prior  Park,  the  beautiful  feat  of  the  late  amiable 
Mr.  Allen.  The  cavern,  from  whence  the-ftone 
is  taken,  is  nearly  three  hundred  yards  long, 
and  is  wrought  out  into  various  fpacious  and 
lofty  apartments,  regularly  fupported  by  ftrong 
pillars,  left  for  that  purpofe.  The  whole  has  a 
grand  effect. 

After  dining  at  Old  Down,  a  tingle  houfe,  in 
a  bleak  fituation,  they  eroded  the  extenfive 
range  of  Mendip  Hills,  Thefe  run  in  a  confufed 
manner,  but  moftly  from  eaft  to  weft.  The  foil 
is  generally  barren,  or,  at  beft,  produces  only 
heath  and  fern;  but  the  minerals  below  amply 
compenfate  for  this  poverty  of  vegetation.  The^ 
lead  found  here  is  laid  to  be  harder  than  that 
of  other  countries,  and  is  moftly  converted  into 
fhot  and  builets.  On  the  weftern  fide  of  thefe 
hills  is  found  abundance  of  lapis  calaminaris, " 
which*  when  calcined  and  cemented  with  cop- 
per, makes  brafs.  Before  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
this  mineral  was  held  in  very  little  eftimation3 
and  fhips  for  foreign  parts  failed  with  it  for  bal- 
Z  2  laft. 
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Jaft.  Its  v?lue,  however,  is  now  afcertained, 
and  it  is  applied  to  more  beneficial  purpofes. 

They  now  approached  the  ancient  city  of  Wells, 
fituated  at  the  foot  of  the  Mendip  Hills,  in  a 
iionv,  fprJngy  foil,  from  whence  it  receives  its 
appellation.  The  mofl  famous  and  remarkable 
ftru&ures  here  are  the  cathedral  and  the  bjfhop's 
palace.  The  weftern  front  of  the  former  has 
long  been  admired,  for  its  complete  difplay  of 
Gothic  imagery.  The  titles  of  Bath  and  Wells 
were  united  in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen.  Be- 
fore that  period,  indeed.  Wells  was  the  epifco- 
pal  feat;  but  a  difpute  ariling  between  the  two 
cities  about  election  and  residence,  it  was  then 
fettled  by  a  union. 

In  the  morning,  went  about  three  miles  of  bad 
road,  to  fee  the  celebrated  cavern,  called  Okey 
Hole,  one  of  the  greater!  curiofities  in  the  ifland  j 
and  which  our  author  thinks  is  as  well  worthy  of 
a  traveller's  notice  as  that  of  Caftleton,  in  Derby- 
shire*. About  five  miles  north-weft  of  ti:is, 
near  the  fmall  town  of  Chedder,  are  large  clirTs> 
and -a  flnpendous  ihafm,  as  if  fplit  afunder  by 
fome  violent  convulsion  of  nature;  and  near  the 
entrance  is  a  remarkable  fpring  of  water,  fo  large 
and  rapid,  that  it  turns-a  mill  within  a  f&w  yards 
of  its  fonrce. 

Returning  to  Wells,  they  purfued  their  courfe 
to  Giailonbury,  along  a  pleafant  champaign,  part- 
ing over  liaft  Sedgemore,  a  green  marfli  of  vaft 
extent.  They  now  afcended  the  hill,  and  came 
upon  Glaiionbury,  fituated  on  the  other  tide, 
with   the  vaft  Torr  hanging  aknott  over  it,  on 

*  For  farther  particulars  of  Weils  and  Okcy  Hole,  fee  Su- 
livaVs  Tour. 

whofe 
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whofe  fummit  is  a  tower,  which  is  feen  at  a  great 
<li  (lance  from  the  fea. 

The  venerable  remains  of  the  abbey  at  this 
place  (1:11  evince  the  former  magnificence  of  the 
firucture;  but  nothing  belonging  to  it  is  perfect, 
except  the  kitchen,  an  octagon,  with  its  roof  ter- 
minating in  a  point.  Mr.  Shaw,  in  common  with 
other  travellers,  laments  that  fo  little  care  is  taken 
to  preferve  the  ruins  from  farther  dilapidation. 
The  property  of  the  place  is  now  veiled  in  the 
Earl  of  Etiex. 

In  the  adjacent  orchard  they  were  delighted  to 
fee  the  vaft  abundance  of  apples,  which  loaded 
the  trees.  Here  too  Hands  the  trunk  of  the  fa- 
mous  hawthorn,  which,  in  more  fuperftitious 
times,  was  believed  to  blow  at  Chriftmas.  The 
fact  is,  it  flowers  twico-a  year,  and  is  of  a  variety 
not  common  in  this  country. 

Afcending  the  hill  beyond,  they  rode  along  a 
fine  terrace,  commanding  fome  charming  land- 
fcapes,  among  the  reft,  the  verdant  plains  of 
Sedgemore,  containing  about  twenty  two*  thou- 
sand acres  of  land,  which  might  eafily  be  brought 
into  cultivation.  "  There  are  the  Itrongeft 
proofs,"  obferves  Mr.  Shaw,  «f  that  the  fea'  was 
once  in  full  poneffion  of  thefe  moors-."  It  was  in 
them  the  Cangi  took  refuge  from  the  Romans; 
and  in  thofe  parts  the  Britons  made  their  laft  ef- 
forts againft  the  Saxons.  To  thefe  places  of  re- 
fuge the  Saxons,  in  their  turn,  alio  fled,  when 
the  fury  of  the  Danes  had  converted  the  greateft 
part  of  the  kingdom  into  a  defrrt.  At  the  con- 
flux of  the  Thone  srjad  the  Parret  itands  the  Ifland 
of  Athelney,  famous  in  hiftory  for  being  the  fpot 
where  Alfred  found  an  afyluoi  fropa  thofe  barba- 
Z  3 .  riacs, 
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riar<s,  which  place  was  then  inaccelTible,  by  fland-" 
ing  pools  and  inundations. 

Defcending  into  ihc  flat,  foon  reached  the  an- 
cie  t  town  and  port  of  Bridgewater,  a  populous 
and  bufy  place  fituated  on  the  river  Parret.  This 
town  was  regularly  fortified  in  the  civil  wars, 
an.,  ."attained  feveral  fieges.  It  had  the  honour 
of  giving  birrli  to  the  illuftrious  Admiral  Biake, 
the  chief  glory  of  the  E  -glim  maritime  power  un- 
der the  Commonwealth  Ln  the  church  is  a  fine 
altar  piece  of  our  Saviour  taken  from  the  Crofs, 
by  Guido,  which  co(l  700I.  a  prefent  from  one  of 
the  Pawletl  family. 

Made  a  digrelTion  from  the  great  road  to  En* 
more  Caftle,  the  noble  feat  of  Lord  Egmont; 
built  in  the  ancient  ftyle  of  a  baronial  reiidtnce, 
with  a  fofs  and  drawbridge.  The  hall  is  a  well- 
adapted  room,  adorned  with  family  bmts  and 
coats  of  arms.  A  curious  geometric  ltaircafe  con- 
duds  to  the  upper  apartments,  fome  of  which 
are  very  fpacious,  and  profufely  decorated  with 
paintings. 

From  hence  they  croffed  into  the  Taunton 
road,  palfing  a  pleafant  feat  and  park  belonging 
to  Lady  Tynte,  who  keeps  a  fine  aviary  The 
farms  and  fmall  cottages  in  this  \icinity  are  fur- 
tonnded  with  orchards,  filled  with  delicious  fruit. 
Reach  North  Petherton,  a  village  ornamented 
with  a  fine,  Gothic  tower,  Co  frequent  in  the  weft  j 
and  after  a  tranfient  view  of  fome  gentlemen's 
feats,  arrive  at  Taunton. 

This  is  a  large  and  opulent  town,  built  on  the 
river  Tone,  and  environed  by  that  rich  track  of 
land,  commonly  called  Taunton  Dean.  The 
market  place  is  remarkably  fpacious  and  neat. 
Here  are  two  parilh  churches,  one  with  a  very 
>  beautiful 
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'beautiful  Gothic  tower.  The  woollen  manufac- 
ture is  ftitl  carried  on  here  ;  but  is  in  a  lefs  flou- 
rifhing  ft^te  than  in  former  times,  when  Taun- 
ton was  reputed  "  one  of  the  eyes  of  this  coun- 
try." The  caftle  was  once  of  great  (trength,  and 
was  an  objeft  of  great  contention  during  the  civil 
wars.  The  townfmen  taking  a  very  a&ive  part 
in  favour  of  the  parliament,  Charles  II.  at  the  re- 
ftoration,  demolished  the  cattle,  and  took  away 
the  charier  of  incorporation,  which  was  not  re- 
flored  till  feventeen  years  afterwards.  The  elec- 
tors for  this  borough  are  all  pot-wabblers,  fo  that 
Ikes  are  frequently  lighted  in  the  ftreets,  on  the 
eve  of  an  election,  to  give  publicity  to  the  right' 
the  voters  have  to  exercife  their  franchife. 

In  the  evening  proceeded  to  Wellington,  a 
poor  market-town,  chiefly  diftinguifhed  fophav* 
ing  been  the  refidence  and  place  of  fepulture  of 
Lord  Chief  Juftice  Popham. 

Early  next  morning,  under  a  very  favourable 
fky  and  bright  funihine,  they  reached  Colump- 
ton,  a  tolerable  town,  where  the  woollen -manu- 
facture is  carried  on  to  a  confiderable  extent.  The 
foil  in  this  track  is  various:  on  the  hills,  which 
prevail,  it  is  barren)  in  the  lower  grounds,  fruit- 
ful. 

From  hence  to  Exeter,  they  traverfed  much 
hilly  ground,  and  enjoyed  many  picturefque  views 
of  the  country,  particularly  from  the  fummit  of 
Stoke  Hill,  which  affords  a  glorious,  circular 
profpect,  the  ground  gradually  falling,  everyway, 
from  this  centre,  into  a  deep  and  beautiful  vale, 
enriched  with  various  feats,  villages,  and  the  fair 
-city  of  Exeter,  the  vaft  circumference  rifing  again 
into  a  noble  range  of  verdant  mountains,,  crown- 
ed with  fea-mark  towers. 

The 
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The  common  traffic  and  bufinefs  of  this  coun- 
ty are  done  by  horfes,  with  panniers  and  crooks. 
The  former  are  well  known,  bat  the  latter  feem 
to  be  peculiar  to  the  weft.  They  are  limply  four 
bent,  heavy  flicks,  in  the  fhape  of  panniers,  but 
the  ends  projecl  over  the  rider's  head.  In  thefe 
awkward  vehicles  they  carry  large  loads  of  hay, 
or  garden  vegetables.  The  country  people  fre- 
quently ride  in  a  prodigious  large  boot  of  wood 
and  leather,  hung,  infiead  of  a  ftirrup,  to  the 
horfe's  fide,  which  they  call  gambades*. 

Exeter,  the  capital  of  this  county^  is  a  very  an- 
cient city,  built  on  a  gradual  defcent,  on  theeaft 
fide  of  the  river  Ex.  It  was  the  I  fa  Danmonio- 
rum  of  the  Itinerary  5  and  the  Pen-Caerof  the 
Britons.  During  the  lapfe  of  many  centuries,  it 
has  undergone  numerous  revolutions,  which  our 
limits  will  not  permit  us  to  record. 

On  the  highert  part  of  the  hill,  on  which  this 
city  is  built,  and  on  the  north  eaft  extremity, 
ftand  the  remains  of  Rougemont  Cafrle,  fo  called 
from  the  rednefs  of  the  foil.  It  was  built  before 
the  conqueft,  and  held  out  fome  time  againft  the 
Norman  invader.  Its  terrace  and  walls  afford  a 
delightful  proipeft  of  the  city  and  circumjacent 
country. 

The  ftreets  and  buildings,  in  general,  wear 
the  venerable  afpedr.  of  antiquity.  The  principal 
ftreet  is  very  long  and  fpacious,  terminated  on 
the  weft  by  an  elegant  bridge  over  the  river.  In 
the  eaftern  part  frauds  the  cathedral,  originally  a 
monaflery,  founded  by  King  Athelftan  for  Bene- 

*  Our  author  very  properly  makes  a  query,  if  Bunbury  did 
not  take  the  idea  of  iiis  burlefque  horfemaiifhip  of  Geoffrey 
Carpb-wOj  from  this  circumltance. 

4i£tine 
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di&ine  monks,  and  converted  into  an  epifcopal 
fee  by  Edward  the  Confeffor.  Various  were  the 
additions  made  to  the  pile  for  nearly  four  hun- 
dred years j  yet  our  tourift  obferves,  "the  uni- 
formity is  fo  congruous,  as  to  appear  like  the 
workmanfhip  of  one  architect."  The  external 
appearance,  however,  is  heavy  and  unpleafant ; 
the  interior  is  in  every  refpecl:  magnificent  and 
attractive.  The  whole  length,  including  the  li- 
brary beyond  the  altar,  is  three  hundred 'and 
ninety  feet,  the  breadth  feventy,  and  the  tranfept 
a  hundred  and  thirty-five.  The  whole  has  un- 
dergone recent  and  judicious  repairs.  The  weft 
window  is  finely  adorned  with  painted  glafs,  by 
the  celebrated  Mr.  Picket  of  York.  The  fcree.i* 
difplays  much  fancy  and  magnificence.  The 
throne  is  of  curious  workmanihip,  and  the  carv- 
ings of  the  canopy  are  fix ty  feet  high.  Several 
perfons  of  note  lie  here  under  fplendid  tombs. 

The  only  other  public  building  we  fhall  men- 
tion, is  the  Devon  and  Exeter  Hofpital,  Handing 
at  a  fmall  diftance  to  the  eaftward  of  the  city.  It 
was  founded  by  Dr.  Alured  Clarke,  dean  of  this 
church,  in  1740,  and  is  a  moft  benevolent  and 
ufeful  inftitution. 

The  woollen  bufinefs,  though  lefs  flonrifhing 
than  formerly,  frill  employs  a  great  number  of 
hands  in  the  environs.  Dyehoules  and  drying- 
frames  cover  the  banks  of  the  river. 

Leaving  Exeter,  they  afcend  the  immenfe  hill 
of  Halldown,  and,  half  way  up,  had  a  charming 
view  of  Halldown  Houfe,  the  elegant  feat  of  Sir 
Robert  Palke.,  bart.  built  after  the  mariner  of 
Buckingham  Houfe,  and  well  furrounded  with 
plantations. 

Gaining 
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Gaining  the  barren,  flinty  fummit  of  the  moun- 
tain, they  had  one  of  the  nobleft  and  moft  exten- 
five  landfcapes  which  this  kingdom  affords,  in- 
cluding objects  too  numerous  to  particularize, 
but  which  well  repaid  them  for  the  labour  of  the 
afcent,  Evening  clofing  in,  they  haftened  to  the 
town  of  Chudleigh,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
which  ftands  Ugbrook,  a  feat  of  the  Cliffords. 

Early  next  morning,  they  proceeded  to  Am- 
burton,  one  of  the  four  ftannary  towns  of  the 
county.  It  is  a  neat,  well-built  place,  of  one 
ftreet,  with  a  large,  handfome  church,  and  claims 
the  privilege  of  a  borough  by  prefcription. 

Arrive  at  Ivy  Bridge,  in  their  way  to  Plymouth; 
but  the  weather  was  too  unfavourable  to  allow 
them  to  examine  the  beauHes  of  this  romantic 
place.  They  now  approached  Plymouth,  in  the 
vicinity  of  which  are  fome  capital  feats,  particu- 
larly Mount  Edgecumb  and  Saltram. 

Plymouth  is  fltuated  between  two  large  inlets, 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  Plym  and  the  Tamar, 
with  the  Channel,  which  conftitute  a  noble  bay; 
for  mips  of  the  largeft  burden. 

The  inlet  of  the  fea,  which  runs  up  many  miles 
to  the  Tamar,  is  called  Hamoaze,  and  divides 
Devon  from  Cornwall.  The  other,  which  re- 
ceives the  Plym,  is  cajled  Catwater,  a  harbour 
principally  devoted  to  trading  veffels. 

The  docks  at  Plymouth  were  begun  in  the 
reign  of  King  William,  and  are  now  brought  to 
the  higher!  perfection.  The  fort  was  built  by 
Charles  II.  The  ftreets  and  buildings  of  the  Old 
Town  are  narrow  and  difagreeablej  but  there  are 
two  handfome  churches. 

After  a  curfory  furvey  of  Plymouth,  they  fet. 
out  for  Mount  Edgecumb,  the  noble  feat  of  the 

earl 
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«arl  of  the  fame  title,  fituated  on  the  oppofitc 
fide  of  Hamoaze,  proceeding  through  Stonehoufe, 
a  populous  place,  to  the  Dock,  which  furprifed 
them  with  a  difplay  of  fpacious  ftreets,  interfer- 
ing each  other  at  right  angles,  in  an  elegant  ftyle. 

Quitting  their  carriage,  they  croffed  the  paf- 
•fage,  which  is  three  quarters  of  a  mile  over ;  and 
ringing  a  bell,  a  perfon  attended  to  ihew  the 
charming  retidence  of  Lord  Mount  Edgecumb. 

A  gradual  afcent  up  a  lawn  brought  them  to 
the  maniion,  an  ancient  Gothic  ltructure,  with 
three  fronts  :  the  eaft  looking  full  on  the  Sound. 
The  internal  improvements,  then  in  hand,  pre- 
vented them  from  viewing  the  pictures  and  apart- 
ments, which  are  correfpondent  to  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  fituation  3  but  they  found  enough  to 
gratify  curiofity,  and  to  delight  the  eye  in  the 
pleafure-grounds  and  plantations. 

They  now  proceeded  along  a  terrace,  lately  gra- 
velled, which  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  har- 
bour, and  many  other  capital  fcenes;  among  the 
reft,  Lord  Boningdon's  charming  rehdence  at 
Sakram,  embofomed  in  woods,  and  backed  by 
the  Devon  Hills. 

South-eaft,  in  the  Sound,  at  a  fmall  diflance 
from  the  more,  rifes  a  high  crag,  called  Mew- 
Hone,  to  which,  fome  years  ago,  a  poor  fellow 
was  tranfported  for  feven  years,  and  quietly  re- 
mained here  during  that  period.,  without  fetting 
his  foot  on  other  land. 

After  being  hid  in  foliage,  they  reached  the 
large  terrace  beyond  the  park,  when  the  wa- 
tery expanfe  burft  on  their  view  in  all  its  majefty  -, 
and,  with  a  glafs,  they  could  plainly  difcern  the 
liddyftone  light-  Houfe,  four  leagues  diftant, 
Where  the  ingenious  Mr.  Winftanky,  the  archi- 

tcft, 
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tect,  loft  his  life,  in  a  terrible  hurricane,  No* 
member  2Jy  1703,  and  the  whole  fabric,  fmce 
rebuilt  by  Mr.  Smeaton,  was  plunged  into  the  fea. 

From  this  terrace  they  descended  through  Ter- 
pentine bowers  of  evergreens,  to  what  is  called 
Lady  Darner's  Garden  j  and  again  mounting  the 
bill,  by  fimilar  zig-zags,  to  the  terrace,  enjoyed 
a  fine  view  of  Cawfand  Bay  and  the  vicinity. 
Winding  round,  they  next  came  to  the  Gothic 
alcove,  with  its  appropriate  fcenery. 

Entering  the  deer  park,  on  the  furamit  of  the 
hill,  they  faw  a  lofty  parifh-church,  from  th« 
tower  of  which  fignals  are  hoifted,  as  it  com- 
mands an  immenfe  circular  profpect. 

Defcending  the  common  walk  to  the  houfe, 
they  reached  the  white  alcove,  fo  placed  as  to  em- 
brace new  and  charming  profpecls,  and  croffing 
the  gounds  in  the  front  of  the  manfion,  foon 
reached  a  battery  of  twenty-two  guns,  for  the 
purpofe  of  falutes. 

Lait  of  all,  they  vifited  the  Orangery,  a  capital 
building,  where  the  fruit  ripens  in  almoft  equal 
perfection  with  that  in  more  fouthern  climates. 

Leaving  thofe  enchanting  fcenes,  they  refresh- 
ed themfelves  at  the  paffage-houfe,  called  Cre- 
mil,  and  returned  acrofs,  to  examine  the  docks, 
which  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  permiffion  to  do, 
without  fome  introduction.  The  whole  fpace 
contains  about  feventy  acres,  in  which  are  houfes 
for  the  proper  officers,  and  every  convenience 
for  building  and  equipping  fhips  of  the  firft 
magnitude. 

Having  vifited  the  moft  (hiking  features  of 
this  place,  they  determined  to  proceed  about  forty 
miles  into  Cornwall,  to  gain  fome  knowledge  of' 
its  valuable  mines. 

By 
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By  Lelkeard,  is  the  beft  and  ealieft  road  to  St. 
An  {tie  and  Truro  ;  but  in  order  to  enjoy  as  much 
as  poflible  of  the  marine  profpecls,  they  again 
croifed  the  paflage  at  Dock,  and  leaving  Mount 
Edgecumb  on  the  left,  palled  on  the  lands  to 
Milbrcok,  where  they  faw  'the  king's  brewery  ; 
and  then  afcended  through  fteep  and  rough 
roads  to  Craftfhole,  a  mean  village.  The  farmers 
here  were  bnfy  manuring  their  land  with  a  pe- 
culiar kind  of  fand,  drawn  moftly  by  bullocks, 
which  they  coax  along  by  an  unpieafant  mono- 
tony cf  language ;  "  a  cuftom,''  lays  Mr.  Shaw," 
that  feems  more  efficacious  than  the  more  violent 
perfu  a  fi  on  of  blows  and  whips." 

Their  object  was  now  to  reach  Loo,  without 
lofmg  fight  of  the  fea.  With  a  carriage,  it  was 
deemed  almoft  impracticable ;  however,  they 
let  out,  and  during  the  narrow  zig-zag  defcent, 
the  few  inhabitants  they  pa  fled  gazed  on  their 
vehicle  as  a  kind  of  raree-ihow,  from  being  ib 
little  accuftomed  to  fee  one  on  this  perilous  road. 

After  much  fatigue,  they  defcended  in  fafety, 
and  proceeded  to  the  Bay  of  White  Sand.  From 
hence  the  road  was  lb  narrow  and  difficult,  that 
they  deviated  a  little  to  the  right,  and  foon  came 
to  Eaft  Loo,  a  final  1  town,  feparated  only  by  the 
river  of  that  name  from  Weft  Loo.  The  fcene 
here  is  truly  picturefque.  Oppofite  the  mouth 
of  the  river  is  a  fmall  iiland,  on  which  lives  the 
man  who  had  formerly  been  baniflied  to  Mew- 
ftone,  and  who,  by  his  diligence,  gains  a  com- 
fortable fubfiftence.  At  the  proper  feafon  of 
•the  year,  it  is  a  grand  tefort  for  fea-fowl,  for 
the  purpofe  of  incubation. 

After  dinner,  they  croifed  a  bridge  of  thirteen 
arches,  and  palled  through  Weft  Loo,  in  their 

Vol.  IV.  A  a  way 
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way  to  Loftwithiel ;  but  the  road  became  fo  in- 
tricate, and  the  evening  fo  dark  and  rainy,  that 
they  were  glad  to  hire  a  guide  with  a  lanthorn: 
The  wind  blew  hard,  and  before  they  reached 
the  place,  extinguished  their  only  light  -,  how- 
ever, after  being  five  hours  in  travelling  eleven 
miles,  they  fafely  reached  Loftwithiel. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  hotel,  as  the  inns 
in  this  country  are  generally  denominated,  all 
was  mirth  and  gladnefs,  as  it  was  the  night  of 
the  election  of  the  mayor. 

In  the  morning  of  O6tober  lft,  they  proceeded^ 
eight  miles  farther  to  St.Auftle,  over  a  frnooth  but 
hilly  road,  and  began  to  find  themfelves  within 
the  precinfcts  of  the  mines. 

St.  Auftle  is  a  pleafant,  little,  town  on  the  weft 
fide  of  a  hill,  about  two  miles  from  the  fhore. 
The  ftreets  and  buildings  were  fuperior  to  any 
thing  they  had  lately  feen. 

"  Tjiis  happy  fpot,"  remarks  Mr.  Shaw,  "  is-" 
bleft  by  a  peculiar  favour,  with  all  the  comforts 
?,nd  riches  of  life,  without  feeling  the  incon- 
veniences and  troublefome  broils  of  a  borough'; 
and  from  being  the  capital  of  thofe  ineftimable 
mines,  fo  peculiar  to  this  county,  may  juftly  be 
called  the  Peru  of  Great  Britain." 

About  two  miles  fouth-weft  of  this  place, 
begin  the  mines,  conftfting  of  three  principal 
works  ;  the  larger]:,  which  they  now  vifited,  is 
called  Pvlgonth,  and  belongs  to  the  Earl  of  Arun- 
del. Without  the  inconvenience  of  defcending 
one  hundred  and  fourteen  fathoms,  they  faw 
every  procefs  on  the  furface.  Whems  and  en- 
ginessperform  their  operations  here  on  a  large 
icale  |  and  the  mines  are  kept  dry  by  Bolton's 
1      1  fire 
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fire  engines.    One  of  them  evacuates  a  hogfhead 
in  a  minute.  < 

In  undermining  and  propping  the  pits,  great 
art  and  ingenuity  are  ufed,  and  every  fix  hours 
there  is  a  relief  of  men.  The  ore  is  brought  up 
in  various  fizes  and  mixture  -,  which  they  pound, 
walh,  and  then  feparate  the  mundic  by  fire  3  this 
inflexible  fnbftance  evaporating  in  poifonous 
fmoke. 

After  dinner,  at  St.  Autlle,  they  walked  a  fhort 
way,  to  infpecf  the  fmelting-houfes  of  MerTrs.Fox 
and  Co.  which  are  exceffr/ely  curious,  particu- 
larly the  blowing-houfe,  for  making  what  is 
called  grain  tin,  which  can  only  be  obtained  from 
the  pureft  ore,  called  fhoad,  moflly  coJlefted  on 
the  furface,  or  among  the  fands,,by  itream  wrorks. 
This  valuable  procefs  is  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  old,  and  is  entirely  confined  to  this 
place  and  its  immediate  vicinity.  The  grain  tin 
is  produced  from  the  nrcngeft  heat  of  charcoal  ', 
-  whereas  the  other,  called  lode,  is  fmelted  and 
feparated  from  its  alloy  by  common  fea-coal. 
The  fltix  is  greatly  improved,  by  adding  iron  to 
its  ore,  and  is  then  laded  into  none  troughs, 
containing  about  three  hundred  pounds  weight  of 
metal,  called  uabs  or  blocks.  A  block  of  com- 
mon tin  is  worth  121.  the  other  will  fetch .141.  , 

The  profits  of  thefe  mines  are  thus  divided: 
The  proprietor  has  a  fifteenth  of  the  net  pro- 
duce, the  bounderer  the  fame,  and  the. Prince 
of  Wales,  as  Duke  of  Cornwall,  receives  4s.  per 
cvvt.  amounting  to  upwards  of  10,0001.  per  an- 
Dum.  The  whole  produce  of  the  country  is  about 
■  ten  thoufand  blocks  annually,  to  the  value  of 
nearly  200,0001-  Each  miner  undertakes  what 
fhare  of  the  work  he  pleafes  j  but  the  produce 
A  a  3  of 
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of  his  labour  is  a  mere  lottery.  They  may  earn 
20l.  per  month,  per  week,  per  day,  or  even  not 
twenty  farthings.-  Some,  therefore,  make  ample 
fortunes  j  others  (ink  into  the  lowed  abyfs  of 
poverty. 

The  fample  tryer  examines  the  fpecimens 
brought  to  market,  and  fixes  the  price,  accord- 
ing to  the  purity  of  the  metal,  with  the  utmoft 
precifion.  Tin  grains  will  yield  five  parts  in 
eight  of  metal,  whereas  tin  ftones,  or  ore,  will 
produce  only  one  in  thirty, -or  even  in  double  or 
quadruple  that  number. 

Through  the  fample  tryer's  hands  all  the 
weekly  payments  pafs,  at  the  rate  of  nearly 
14001.  a  week. 

From  an  intelligent  miner  at  this  place,  they 
obtained  very  accurate  information  refpe&ing  the 
copper  mines  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Truro, 
which  time  would  not  permit  them  to  vifit.  The 
principal  are,  Huel  Bufy,  Powldice,  and  Huel 
Virgin  con  fol  id  a  ted;  and  Ale  Cakes  and  Powl- 
dorey  alfo  united.  The  expences  of  thofe  mines 
»  are  about  4/001.  a-  month  ;  and  the  higheft 
poffible  returns  10,0001.  Since  the  difcovery  of 
the  rich  Paris  mountain  mines,  the  flauriftiing 
condition  of  the  Cornifti  copper  works  has  been 
much  deprelfed. 

The  principal  copper,  lead,. and  tin  mines,  in 
Cornwall  and  Devonihire,  all  direct  their  courfes 
from  the  north-eaft  ia  the  eaft  points,  parallel  to 
each  other,  dipping  to  the  north  or  fouth,  ac- 
cording to  the  inclination  of  the  hill  in  which- 
they  are  found.  The  fame,  we  are  told,  is  ob- 
ferved  in  other  mines  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Wales,  except  that  belonging  to  the  Duke  of 
Devonihire,  at  E&on  Hill  in  Stafford  (hire,  which, 

contrary 
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eontrary  to  all,  hitherto  known  in  the  univerfe, 
finks  perpendicularly  down,  widening  at  the 
bottom,  in  the  form  of  a  bell. 

It  is  computed  that  there  are  not  fewer  than 
forty  thoufand  miners  daily  under  ground  in  the 
tin  mines  of  Cornwall  ;  yet  thofe  people,  amidft 
darknefs  and  confinement,  feem  as  happy  as 
others  who  poffefs  a  wider  range  of  action. 
Throughout  the  whole  world,  it  is  probable, 
millions  of  fouls  are  doomed  to  this  kind  of  fnb- 
terraneous  employment,  and  many  live  and  die 
without  ever  feeing  the  light  of  the  fun.  This 
reflection  to  us  is  a  melancholy  one  5  yet  we  muft 
not  eftimate  the  enjoyment  or  the  mifery  of 
others  by  our  own  feelings.    • 

The  five  coinage  towns,  or  ftaanary  courts,  are 
Leikeard,  Loitwitniel,  Truro,  Helfton,  and  Pen- 
zance, to  one  of  which  all  tin  muft  be  carried, 
to  be  weighed,  coined,  and  pay  the  import  to  the 
Duke  of  Cornwall.  The  courts  are  held  before 
the  lord  warden  and  his  fubftitutes,  and  here  the 
miners  can  only  fue  and  be  fued,  *  St.  Auitle, 
though  not  an  ancient  ftannary  town,  has  now 
more  buiinefs  than  all  the  reft  ;  and  a  court  is 
lieJd  here  every  fix  weeks. 

Before  courts  were  inftituted  for  fettling  dif- 
ferences and  difputes,  the  whole  was  a  fcene  of 
con fu (ion  and  bloodthed  between  the  proprietors 
of  the  land  and  the  miners.  Now  each  knows 
his  respective  rights,  or  if  they  are  queftioned, 
the  means  of  appeal  are  at  hand. 

"  All  ranks  in  this  county/'  fays  Mr.  Shaw, 
"  are  very  fociabie,  generous,  and  kind  to  each 
other;  and  as  (hey  have  little  interconrfe  with 
the  reft  of  the  ifland,  according  to  the  proverb, 
Ail  Cmdjh  gentlemen  are  coufins"  It  is  the  fame 
A  a  3  will} 
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with  the  Welch,,  between  whom  and  the  Corniffi 
there  is  a  great  conformity  of  manners  and  cuf- 
tomst  u  I  was  greatly  pleafed,"  continues  our 
author,  "  to  fee  the  refpe£t  And.  Veneration  which 
the  lower  clafs  have  for  the  gentlemen  round 
them,  from  whole  afliftance  and  protection  they 
ieem  to  derive  a  great  fhare  of  happinefs." 

Befides  the  various  other  forts  of  flones,  fpars, 
&c.  with  which  this  county  abounds,  there  is 
a  curious  one,  called  the  Warming  Stone,  fre- 
quently found  here,  which,  once  heated,  will 
continue  warm  for  eight  or  ten  hours.  The 
fwimming  ftone  is  alfo  peculiar  to  this  track.  It 
is  compofed  of  re6tilinearlamina,as  thin  as  paper, 
interfecting  each  other  in  all  directions,  and  leav- 
ing unequal  cavities  between  them,  which  ftruc- 
ture  renders  it  fo  cellular,  as  to  fwim  on  water. 
The  albedos,  or  amianthus,  of -which  the  an- 
cients made  incombuftible  linen,  is  alfo  a  native 
of  Cornwall. 

Returned  to  Loftwithiel,  theUzella  of  Ptolemy. 
It  is  a  fmali  town,  in  a  valley,  wafhed  by  the 
river  Foway  ;  but  fuppofed  to  have  been  former- 
ly of  coiifiderable  extent }  and  indeed  veftiges  of 
this  are  frequently  difcovered  in  digging. 

Here  the  Earl  of  Effex,  who  commanded  the 
parliament  army,  was  fo  hemmed  in  by  the  king's 
forces,  that  his  men  were  almoft  ftarved  ;  and 
himfelf,  with  a  few  others,  efcaped  by  water  to 
Fowey,  and  afterwards  to  Plymouth.  In  this 
fie.ge,  the  fine  fieeple  of  the  church  was  much 
damaged. 

The  Fowey,  which  was  formerly  navigable  to 
this  town,  produces  abundance  of  fifh  ;  among 
other  fpecies,  fome  excellent  trout  and  falmon. 
Like  the  reft  of  the  rivers  in  this  peninfula,  its 

courfe 
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eourfe  is  very  fliort ;  but  at  the  town  of  Fowey, 
fix  miles  below,  it  is  large  enough  to  form  a 
capacious  harbour. 

Returning  eaftward  again,  towards  Lefkeard, 
they  made  a  deviation  from  the  road,  to  view 
Raiftormal  Caftle,  the  ancient  residence  of  the 
"Dukes  of  Cornwall,  lituated  on  a  large  eminence 
behind  Mr.  Gregor's  pleafant  houfe  and  planta- 
tions. Its  bale  court  only  prefents  a  few  ruins: 
the  inner  court,  founded  on  an  intrenched  rock, 
was  round,  and  extremely  ftrong! 

Re-entering  the  turnpike-road,  on  a  wild,  ex- 
tensive heath,  no  pleafing  object  attracted  the 
eye,  except  a  lofty  pyramid  on  their  right,  be- 
longing to  Lord  Camelford,  at  Boconnock j  while 
to  their  left,  the  hills  reared  their  heads  in  al- 
pine nakednefs. 

Approaching  Lefkeard,  they  afcended  a  vaft 
hill,  through  Lady  Park,  the  property  of  Lord 
Elliott,  whofe  refidence  is  at  St.  German's,  about 
lix  miles  eaftward. 

Lefkeard  is  a  large  borough  town,  fituated  on 
two  hills.  It  has  a  fine  old  church,  near  which 
formerly  flood  a  ftrong  caftle,  now  totally  de- 
molished.    This  place  was  once  an  epifcopal  fee. 

Being  one  of  the  great  annual  fairs,  the  ftreets 
were  chiefly  crowded  with  iheep  and  oxen.  The 
intereft  of  this  borough  is  veiled  in  Lord  Elliott. 

From  hence  they  pafTed  over  a  hilly  country, 
interfperfed  with  rich  valleys,  and  foon  reach 
Kellington,  a  very  ancient  borough,  with  fome 
tolerable  buildings.  Here  they  found  the  choice 
of  a  new  mayor  joyfully  expreiied  by  ringing  and 
feftivity. 

In  the  evening  proceeded  over  exteniive  heaths 
to  Taviftock,  crofting  the  Tamar,  by  an  excellent 

bridge, 
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bridge  of  fix  arches.  About  three  miles  below, 
at  Beeralftone,  are  fome  rich  lead  and  filver 
mines  ;s  and  this  is  no  doubt  the  place  where,  ia 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.  near  (ixteen  hundred 
weight  of  filver  was  obtain  in  the  courfe  of  three 
years.  For  a  long  time  they  lay  dormant;  but 
have  lately  produced  three  or  four  plates  of  filver 
per  month. 

Taviftock  is  lonely  fituated,  on  the  river  Tare, 
on  a  fandy  foil,  not  deftimte  of  cultivation  or 
fertility.  It  is  a  pretty  large  place,  confuting  of 
feveral  tolerable  ftreets,  with  afpacious  old  church, 
which  has  the  lingular  appearance  of  the  naves 
of  three  common  churches  united 

This  town,  in  former  times,  derived  much 
fplendor  from  its  abbey,  founded  by  Ordulph, 
fon  of  Ordgar,  earl  of  Devon,  in  the  reign  cf 
Edgar,  about  Q6l.  This  Ordulph,  we  are  told 
by  Malmeibury,  was  a  man  of  fuch  a  gigantic 
flature,  that  he  could  ftride  over  a  river  ten  feet 
wide,  and  of  fuch  amazing  ftrength,  that  he 
could  break  bars  of  iron 

Of  the  abbey,  founded  by  him,  little  now  re- 
mains, fave  a  few  unconnected  walls.  On  the 
difTolution,  the  fite  of  the  monaftery,  with  the 
borough,  and  the  advowfon  of  the  church,  were 
given  by  Henry  VIII.  to  Ruffel,  afterwards  cre- 
ated Earl  of  Bedford,  and  in  his  defendants  they 
Hill  remain  vefted.  The  borough  is  governed  by 
a  portfieve,  annually  chofen  by  the  freeholders  at 
the  lord's  court. 

Inftead  of  taking  the  direft  road  to  Exeter, 
over  Dartmore  Foreft,  by  Moreton,  they  made  a 
digreffion,  in  order  to  vifit  Lydford  waterfal.  In 
their  way  pafsoveran  extenfive  down,  with  fine 
profpe6ks  on   their  left,  and  Dartmore  on  l 
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right.  This  track,  which  gives  rife  to  the  River 
Dart,  is  a  mountainous  fore  ft  made  by  King  John, 
and  was  formerly  noted  for  its  tin  mines.  It  is 
about  twenty  miles  long,  and  fourteen  broad, 
affording  paiture  for  many  thoufands  of  fheep 
and  catile. 

When  the  tin  mines  were  in  a  flourifhing  ftate, 
the  miners  were  obliged,  by  charter,  to  afliemble 
their  court  on  a  noted  hill,  in  the  foreit,  called 
Crokern  Torr.  In  this  defolate  fpot,  without 
fhelter,  refrefhment,  or  even  a  feat,  except  a 
moor  ftone,  they  fometimes  met  to  the  number 
of  two  hundred  or  more ;  but  immediately  after 
were  adjourned  by  their  fteward,  to  one  of  the 
ftannary  towns,  where  the  price  of  metal  was 
fixed,  and  all  differences  adjufted. 

A  few  miles  farther,  they  pafs  an  immcnfe 
rock,  on  the  fummit  of  which  ftands  Brent  Torr 
Church,  a  noted  lea  mark,  though  twenty  miles 
from  the  coaft.  At  the  foot  of  the  nextdeicent, 
approach  the  vicinity  of  the  waterfal,  which 
they  viewed  with  pleafure  and  fatisfaction. 

This  remarkable  cataract,  is  formed  by  a  fmall 
fiream  running  into  the  river  Lyd,  over  a  ro- 
mantic rGck,  fweetly  clothed  with  wood.  Wind- 
ing about  half  way  down  this  -crag,  you  arc 
prefented  with  a  continued,  hlvery  chain  of  wa- 
ter, for  two  hundred  feet,  neither  too  perpendi- 
cular to  be  one  confufed  heap,  nor  too  much  di- 
vided to  be  too  ungraceful.  Towards  the  bot- 
tom, the  rock  projects  fo  favourably,  as  to  imi- 
tate the  effect  of  a  real  fountain,  while  the  water 
falls  foftly  in  a  filver  fliower.  Defcending  be- 
low, the  upward  view  is  moft  enchanting.  The 
late  rains  had  given  it  the  greateft  degree  of 
perfection,  and  being  almolt  unicue  in  this  part 
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of  the  ifland,  it  appeared  to  our  touriH  more 
ftriking  than  any  waterfal  he  had  feen  in  the 
north. 

Lydford,  now  reduced  to  a  fmall  village,  was 
formerly  a  town  of  note,  and  lent  iburgeflfes  to 
parliament.  The  ruins  of  its  cattle  are  ftill  vi~ 
fible. 

Approaching  Oakehampton,  they  had  fome 
forelt  fcenery,  chiefly  the  fylvan  remains  of  the 
old  park,  where  once  the  Earls  of  Devonfhire 
had  a  noble  caftle,  now  in  ruins,  and  long  mice 
alienated.  Part  of  the  keep,  and  fome  fragments 
of  the  high  walls  remain,  to  atteft  the  former  fo- 
lidity  and  ftrength  of  this  pile. 

Oakehampton  is  an  ancient  borough,  (landing 
in  a  vale,  warned  by  the  river  Oke,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  mile  from  the  parifh  church,  which  is 
charmingly,  but  inconveniently,  iituated  on  a  hill 
amidli  a  thick  grove.  Here  is  a  fmall  cloth  ma- 
nufacture, which  was  once  very  considerable. 

After  dinner,  they  were  ferved  with  the  ufual 
cleffert  in  this  country,  of.  tarts  and  clotted  cream; 
tc  a  compotition,"  fays  Mr.  Shaw,  *'  to  me  more 
pleating  than  anything  I  had  ever  tafted."  This 
effence  of  milk  is  formed  by  fcalding  the  whole, 
as  it  comes  from  the  cow,  and  letting  it  ftaod 
about  a  day.  The  top  is  then  ikimmed  otF, 
which  makes  the  clotted  cream. 

In  the  evening  proceeded  toCrockern  Well,  the 
half-way  houfe  to  Exeter,  and  after  a  night's  re- 
pofe,  by  the  affiifance  of  an  additional  poft-horfe, 
they  overcame  the  difficulties  o\  the  hills,  and 
moved  expeditiouflv  through  delightful  fcenery, 
to  the  fair  city  which  they  had  only  left  a  week 
before. 

"  It 
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"  It  occurs  to  me,"  fays  our  tourift,  "  to 
mention  an  idea  of  grandeur  and  opulence,  not 
to  be  found  elfewhere  in  Great  Britain,  if  on  the 
whole  face  of  the  globe — that  by  a  more  rapid 
abbreviation  of  this  weftern  tour,  a  perfon  might 
fieep  twelve  nights  at  twelve  different  cities,  viz. 
London,  Oxford,  Winchefter,  Hereford,  Glou- 
cefter,  Briftol,  Bath,  Wells,  Exeter,  Salisbury* 
Winchefter,  and  Weftminfter.  This  idea,"  con- 
tinues he,  "  is  ftill  more  enlarged,  when  we  con- 
fider  the  fuperiority  of  our  Engliih  roads,  and 
every  accommodation  to  facilitate  travelling. 
When  we  hear  of  the  comparative  difficulties  our 
forefathers  had  to  ftruggle  with,  even  within  the 
laft  half  century,  we  are  atfonilhed  at  the  dif- 
ference. What  was  then  deemed  a  journey  of 
fome  days,  and  not  to  be  attempted  without  the' 
titmoft  precaution  and  deliberation,  is  now  ac- 
compli tlied  with  the  greateit  eafe,  in  a  few 
hours." 

Tn  order  to  complete  the  remainder  of  theii 
tour,  much  refembling,  in  its  outlines,  the  figure 
of  eight ;  they  now  direct  their  courfe  fouth-eaft, 
towards  Dorcbefter.  The  roads  became  more 
leyel,  and  the  bounding  inclofures,  of  arable  and 
pa  ft  u  re,'  glowed  with  fertility,  while  the  happy 
feedfman,  fcattering  round  his  mowers  of  grain, 
hailed  the  fmiling  feafon  with  the  voice  of  me- 
lody. 

Thus  they  journied,  till  they  came  to  the  brow 
of  a  hill,  "Within  fix  miles  of  Honiton,  when  one 
of  the  fweeteft  fcenes  of  cultivation  they  had  ever 
beheld,  burft  on  their  fight.  This  beauteous 
vale  maybe  ftyled  the  Garden  of  Devon.  In  it 
Hands  Efcott,  the  feat  of  Sir  George  Young,  a 
fiiie  old  pile,  moft  delightfully  iituated. 

A  little 
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A  little  farther,  the.  river  Otter  meanders,  in 
the  moft  picture fque  ftyle,  between  its  banks, 
iludded  with  cots,  which  compofe  the  village  of 
Veniton,  famous  for  a  battle  fought  againft  the 
Cornith  rebels,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 

Honiton  is  a  neat,  borough  town,  (ituated  on 
the  Otter,  in  a  charming  country.  It  fends  two 
members  to  parliament,  and  is  governed  by  a 
portrieve,  annually  chofen  at  the  court  of  the. 
lord  of  the  manor.  In  confequence  of  a  dreadful 
fiire,  in  1/4/,  which  burnt  down  the  greateft 
part  of  the  old  houfes,  this  town  now  wears  a 
pleafing,  modern  afpeft.  The  principal  ftreet  has 
a  clear  ftream  running  through  it;  with  a  fquare 
dipping  place  oppofite  to  each  door. 

The  firft  manufacture-  of  ferges  w'as  intro- 
duced into  Devonfhire,  at  this  town  ;  but  at  pre- 
fent  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  lace 
making.  It  may  be  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
market  was  held  here  before  the  reign  of  King 
John  on  Sundays;  but  was  changed  by  his  direc- 
tions to  Saturdays* 

Reached  Axminfter  at  night,  a  considerable 
market- town,  fituated  on  the  river  Axe,  from 
which,  and  a  minfter,  erected  by  King  Athel- 
ftan,  it  derives  it  name.  The  manufacture  of 
this  place  is  chiefly  carpets,  which  are  in  high  ~ 
eflimation,  and  by  iome  reputed  fuperior  to  thofe 
fabricated  at  Wilton.  The  loweft  price  is  13s. 
per  yard,  and  from  thence  their  value  may  be 
increafed,  according  to  the  fmenefs,  to  almoft 
any  fum.  - 

Leaving  this  town,  they  foon  entered  Dorfet- 
fbire,  and  the  dratum  changes  to  fand  and  flint. 

"For  fevcral   miles,,  travel  on  a  noble  terrace, 

commanding 
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commanding  the  lea  and  Portland  Ifland,  with' 
various  other  ftriking  or  pi6tu  efque  obje&s. 

They  now  came  oppoiite  to  Lyme  Regis,,  a- 
borough  town,  governed  by  a  mayor  and  bur- 
gevTes,  with  a  pier  and  harbour,  of  lingular  in- 
genuity. Having  neither  creek  nor  bay  to  form 
a  port,  the  inhabitants,  with  great  col]:  and  la- 
bour, conltrudted  a  rnafiy  pile  of  building,  com- 
pofed  of  vait  rocks  warned  up  from  the  fea.  The 
principal  mound  extends  fome  diftance  into  the 
main  fea,  and  is  fo  wide  as  to  admit  of  various 
buildings  and  warehouses,  with  a  llreet  for  car- 
riages. Oppofite  to  this  is  a  fimilar  pile,  which 
erodes  the  end  of  the  firft,  and  then  forms  a  pa- 
rallel to  it.  Ships  enter  by  the  point 'of  the  firft 
wall,  while  the  fecond,  breaking  the  violence 
of  the  fea,  they  pafs  into  the  bafon,  and  ride 
with  as  much  fecurity  as  if  in  a  wet  dock.  This 
curious  work  is  called  a  Cobb,  and  is  firm  enough 
to  carry  any  number  of  guns. 

At  this  place  the  unfortunate  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth.landed  June  11,  1(585.  So  popular  was 
his  name,  that  the  imprudence  of  his  enterprife 
did  not  at  firit  appear.  He  found  numbers  flock  to 
his  ftandardj  but  on  Sedgmoor,  nearBridgewater, 
all  his  hopes  were  blafted.  His  troops,  after  a 
gallant  combat  of  three  hours,  were  forced  to  fly; 
and  foon  after  he  loft  his  head  on  the  fcaffold. 

They  now  defcended  to  the  agreeable  village 
of  Charmouth,  clofe  to  the  fea,  where  the  pi- 
ratical Danes  beat -the  "Engliih  in  two  engage- 
ments :  the  firft  time  in  831,  the  fecond  in  839* 
Here  the  children  ran  after  them,  offering  prawns 
and  other  marine  productions  for  fale.  Vilited 
the  curious  foflil  collection  of  a  labourer,  of  the 
Vul.I V.  B  b   ■  name 
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name  of  Lloyd,  who  has  accumulated  many  rars 
articles,  and  fells  them  on  moderate  terms.  ' 

In  this  vicinity  a  remarkable  phenomenon  was 
obferved  in  Auguft  1751.  After  very  hot  wea« 
ther,  followed  by  fudden  rain,  the  cliffs  near 
Charmouth  began  to  fmoke,  and  foon  after  to 
burn  with  a  vifible  but  fubtle  flame,  which  con- 
tinued to  be  the  cafe  at  intervals  for  fome  weeks,, 
efpecially  after  rain. 

On  examining  thofe  cliffs,  a  greatquantity  of 
martial  pyrites  was  found,  with  marcafites,  that 
yielded  near  a  tenth  of  common  fulphur,  of  cor- 
nua  ammonis,  and  other  (hells,  all  crufted  with 
pyritical  matter.  Thefe  fubftances  were  inter- 
iperled  in  large  maffes  through  the  earth,  which 
con  lifted  of  a  dark  coloured  loam,  impregnated 
with  bitumen,  to  the  depth  of  forty  feet.  There 
was  alfo  found  a  dark-coloured  fubftance,  which 
appeared  to  be  a  martial  vitriol.  A  gentleman 
on  the  fpot,  having  laid  about  a  hundred  pounds 
of  all  thefe  fubftances  in  aheap,  expofed  to  the 
air,  and  fprinkled  them  daily  with  water 5  in  the 
courfe  of  little  more  than  a  week,  they  grew  hot, 
foon  after  caught  fije,  and  burnt  till  they  were 
con  fumed. 

Afcending  the  hills  again,  they  enjoyed  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  fame  beautiful  fcenery.  In  this 
track  much  flax  is  raifed,  and  abundance  of 
apples-  The  foil,*  though  not  very  rich,  is  much 
improved  by  lime  and  other  manures. 

Dine  at  Bridport,  a  very  neat  town,  with  a 
fpacious,  principal  ftreet,  about  the  centre  of 
which  ftands  an  excellent  modern  market-houfe. 

In  former  times,  this  town  was  much  more 
considerable  than  it  is  at  prefent.    It  was  nrft 

created 
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treated  into  a  borough  by  Henry  III. ;  is  governed 
by  two  bailiffs  and  a  recorder,  and  fends  two 
members  to  parliament. 

The  piers  and  habour,  which  once  added 
greatly  to  its  opulence,  are  now  gone  to  decay,; 
nor  is  there  any  longer  fecurity  for  fhips,  which 
are  driven  by  ftrefs  of  weather  into  this  deep  and 
perilous  bay.  Abundance  of  hemp  is  cultivated 
in  the  environs,  which  the  natives  are  very  ex- 
pert in  twilling  into  ropes  and  lines  of  all  fizes. 

After  dinner,  proceed  to  Weymouth,  over  a 
country  delightfully  varied  and  highly  pictur- 
efque.  In  their  way  they  paffed  Winterburn, 
Upway,  and  Broadway,  and  foon  after  Melcombe 
Regis,  to  Weymouth.  Thefe  two  places  are 
only  feparated  by  the  river  Wey,  and  were  for- 
merly diftincl:  boroughs;  but  mediant  variance 
exifting  between  them,  refpe&ing  their  privi- 
leges, Elizabeth  formed  them  into  one  corpora- 
tion, by  which  union  they  enjoy  their  common, 
rights,  and  flouriih  together. 

A  wooden  bridge  of  many  arches,  forms  a 
communication  between  them ;  but  Melcombe 
poffefles  neither  elegance  nor  extent,  while  Wey- 
mouth is  improved  by  all  the  advantages  of 
good  building  and  fpacious  ftreets.- 

Being  one  of  the  moft  fafhionable  marine  bath- 
ing places,  there  are  excellent  lodgings  and  ac- 
commodations. The  range  of  buildings,  called 
Gloucefter  Row,  York  Buildings,  and  the  Ef- 
planade,  are  truly  elegant  and  deferable,  from 
their  contiguity  to  the  fands.  The  bay  is  a 
beautiful  femicircle  of  two  miles,  happily  pro- 
tected from  winds  and  tempefts,  by  the  furround- 
ing  hills;  and,  in  fhort,  every  circumftance  con- 
B  b  2  fpires 
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fpires  to  render  this  the  beft  and  moft  convenient 
bathing  place  in  the  kingdom. 

In"  the    morning   they  were  confined   within 
doors,  Cor  feme  hours  by  the  rain  ;  but  clearing  up 
after  noon,  they  drove  to  the  Iile  of  Portland,  ai 
peninfula,  joined  to  the  main  land  by  a  prodigi- 
ous beach  or  ridge  of  pebbles,  parallel  to  which 
runs  a  narrow  creek ;  which  muft  be  ferried  over. 
"  To  contemplate,"  fays  our  author,  "  this  won- 
derful wall,  it  is  neceffary  to  ride  or  walk  along 
its  fummit,  where  the  extent  and  fecurity  of  this^ 
immoveable  bulwark    will  more  fully   appear.' 
Its  material?,  at  the  edge  of  the  water,  are  aboutc 
the  fize  of  a  walnut,  gradually  diminifhing  to> 
common  gravel ;  yet,  fmall  and  inadheiive  as  fuchi 
fub  trances  are,  they  are  capable  of  reiirting  the 
hi  oft  violent  ftorms,  and  of  preferving  the  adja- 
cent country  from  inundation. 

The  two  caftles,  on  the  oppofite  (hores,  named! 
Portland  and  Sandsfoot,  .were  built  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  but  poffefs  nothing  now  to  at- 
tract notice. 

Portland  is  about  nine  miles  round,  and  is  di- 
vided into  feven  villages,  all  belonging  to  one? 
parim.  The  firft  they  arrived  at  is  called  Chil- 
well,  the  next  Fortune's  Well,  on  the  hill  Hands; 
Rayfourth  and  "VVakeham,  to  the  weft,  Weftown, 
and  to  the  fouth,  Southwell.  The  population  is 
computed  at  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  fouls. 

Having  procured  faddle-horfes,  they  mounted! 
the  vaft  hill  of  Fortune-well,  ana1  had  a  perfpec-- 
tive  view  of  the  whole  illand,  divided  into  large 
inclofures  by  Hone  walls.  The  whole  has  ai 
dreary  afpeft,  being  entirely .  deftitute  of  wood  I 
and  fuel.     In  aimoft  every  part  of  the  iiland  are* 

feen 
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feen  thofe  immenfe  quarries,  from  which  our  bell 
buildirlgs  are  formed. 

Crolfing  the  illand,  they  reached  the  ruins  of 
the  old  cattle,  which  mud  have  been  very  ftrong, 
before  the  invention  of  ordnance ;  yet  it  was 
forced  and  won,  by  Robert,  earl  of  Gloucefler,  in 
1 143,  in  behalf  of  his  fitter  Maude,  the  emprefs. 
At  this  place,  in  1588,  the  Spanifh  armada  at- 
tempted to  Uand,  but  was  repulfed  with  great 
lofs,  and  two  of  the  large  fhips  belonging  to-it 
were  carried  into  Weymouth. 

From  hence  is  a  noble  view  of  the  Race  of 
Portland,  fo  called  from  the  ftriving  of  two  cur- 
rents, midway  between  this  and  the  French  coaft. 
This  agitation -of  the  waves  is  fo  dangerous,  that 
even  in  calm  weather,  it  is  unfafe  to  pafs  it. 

The  cliffs  on  this  fide  are  rent  in  a  very  awful 
form,  as  if.occafioned  by  ibme  convulfion  of  na- 
ture. From  hence  too,  they  plainly  difcerned 
Peverell  Point,  a  vatt  heap  of  undermined  rocks, 
at  the  angle  of  the  Ifle  of  Purbeck.  On  this 
fpot  the  Halfeweli  Eaft  Indiaman,  and  her  un- 
fortunate crew,  met  with  their  untimely  fate. 
"  The  wind,"  obferves  Mr.  Shaw,  "  blowing 
hard,  and  the  waves  rolling  high,  recalled  that 
fhockingfcene  more  warmly  to  our  imagination." 

Returning  to  the- inn,  their  landlord  (hewed 
them  a  very  curious  relic  of  Saxon  antiquity, 
called  the  Reve  poll,  on  which  ftarf  every  acre  of 
land  in  the  illand  is  marked,  and  by  which  the 
bailiff  collects  the  king's  dues,  as  lord  of  the  ma- 
nor, at  the  rate  of  3d.  per  acre.  The  fum  'to 
be  paid  is  diftinguifhed  by  notches  of  different 
fizes,  from  a  farthing,  to  10s.  7\d.  the  higheft 
rent  paid. 

Bb3  On 
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On  their  departure,  the  natives  flocked  round 
them,  offering  various  curioiities  for  fale,  fuch 
as  ore,  fpar,  foffils,  and  a  vfea-weed,  called  plo- 
camon,  or  ifis  hair,  not  unlike  coral. 

Arriving  at  Weymouth  to  dinner,  from  this 
«xcurfion,  next  morning  early  they  attended  the 
bathing.  The  machines  for  this  purpofe  are 
pretty  numerous,  and  bulily  employed,  and 
dancing  on  the  furface  of  the  gently-agitated 
water,  illumined  with  a  rifing  fun,  prefented 
one  of  the  prettied  moving  pictures,  that  imagi- 
nation can  conceive. 

Bidding  adieu  to  Weymouth,  they  afcended 
Ridgeway  Hill,  from  whence  there  is  a  charming 
profpeft  of  the  fea,  and  the  adjacent  country. 
Beyond  this,  on  the  right,  is  the  old  manfion  of 
Beringfton  j  and  on  the  left,  immediately  behind 
the  village  of  Monckton,  they  furveyed  Maiden 
Cattle,' one  of  the  molt  ancient  fortifications  in 
the  kingdom,  which,  according  to  tradition,  was 
never  loft  or  won.  Antiquaries  confider  it  as  a 
fummer  ftation  of  the  Bomans.  It  confifts  of  a 
treble  fofs  and  rampart,  each  very  deep  and  high, 
iurrounding  an  area  of  nearly  forty  acres,  to 
which  there  are  only  two  places  of  accefs. 

Numerous  tumuli  are  diiperfed  on  the  neigh- 
bouring downs,  which,  from  time  to  time,  have 
been  opened,  but  nothing  more  than  bones  or  a 
few  coins,  have  been  difcovered.  The  profpect 
from  hence  is  very  extenfive,  and  takes  in  fome  of 
the  hills  of  the  lile  of  Wight. 

About  half  a  mile  from  Dorchefter,  clofe  on 
the  right,    is  another  curious    antiquity,  called! 
Mambury,    inclofing    an   acre   of  ground*    audi 
raifed  in  form  of  a  Koman  amphitheatre. 

Dorchefter* , 
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Dorchefier,  the  capital  of  Dorfet,  is  a  place  of 
great  antiquity,  the  Durnovaria  of  Antonine. 
The  Frome  here  makes  a  kind  of  illand,  and  paf- 
fing  Wareham,  afterwards  empties  itfelf  into 
the  fea  at  Pool. 

This  is  a  handfome  town,  and  in  a  flourifhing 
condition.  A  dreadful  fire  in  1(531,  which  con- 
fumed  almoft  the  whole,  except  the  large  church 
of  St.  Peter,  gave  rife  to  its  prefent  regularity. 
It  con  lifts  of  three  fpacious,  principal  ftreets, 
which  meet  in  the  centre,  contains  three  churches, 
a  good  market-place,  and  a  town  hall,  and  is 
under  the  government  of  a  mayor,  bailiffs,  and 
burgefTes.  It  had  anciently  a  cattle,  out  of  the 
ruins  of  which,  and  on  the  fame  fite,  the  Grey 
Friars  afterwards  built  their  convent. 

The  walks,  that  circumfcribe  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  town,  are  very  pleafant,  and  the 
circumjacent  country  is  fertile  and  champaign. 
It  iscomputed,  that  fix  or  feven  hundred  thoufand 
fheep  are  fed  within  a  circle  of  fix  miles,  and  the 
quantity  of  corn  produced  here  is  proportion  able. 

Paffing  through  the  eaftern  ftreet,  which  leads 
to  Blandford,  a  handfome,  new  gaol,  on  the  plan 
of  Howard,  prefents  itfelf.  The  road  in  this  di- 
rection, which  was  formerly  very  bad  a«dfubject 
to  floods,  is  now  made  perfectly  fafe  and- agree- 
able. 

The  feats  in  this  vicinity  are  numerous,  and 
highly  worthy  of  a  traveller's  attention,  particu- 
larly Milton  Abbey,  the  residence  of  Lord  Milton, 
whole  improvements  have  greatly  heightened, the 
natural  beauties  of  the  fituationj  but  they  were 
fo  unfortunate  as  not  to  have  leifure  to  vifit  them. 

In  their  progrefs,  feveral  other  feats  agreeably 
caught  their  attention;  among  the  reft,  Stinsford, 

and 
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and  about  a  mile  farther,  on  the  fame  fide,  King- 
fton,  a  large  manfion,  furrounded  with  fine  lawns 
and  extenfive  plantations,  belonging  to  a  branch 
of  the  Rivers'  family.  The  country  onwards  is 
moft.y  open,  and  appropriated  to  the  breeding  of 
fheep  and  the  growth  of  corn. 

Pais  through  Piddleton,  once  a  market-town, 
near  which  the  Earl  of  Orford  has  an  agreeable 
feat. 

Milborn  St.  Andrew,  the  next  village,  had  the 
honour  of  giving  birth  to  the  famous  John  Mor- 
ton, who  afterwards  became  archbiihop  of  Can- 
terbury, and  was.  very  inftrumental  in  uniting  the 
houfes  of  York  and  Lancafter.  A  little  beyond 
this,  had  a  view  of  the  noble  feat  of  Mr.  E,  Mor- 
ton Pleydell,  defcended  from  the  fame  family  as 
the  archbimop. 

Leaving  the  village  of  Whitchurch,  they  en- 
tered on  a  long  range  of  bleak  hills  and  downs, 
which  continued  to  Blandford,  a  pleafant  town 
on  the  river  Stour,  from  whence  there  is  a  delight- 
ful view  of  Brianfton,  the  nobie  manfion  of  Mr. 
Portman,  and  of  other  inferior  places.  A  beau- 
tiful fweep  of  various-tinted  foliage,  called  the 
Cliff",  impending  over  the  river,  leads  the  eye  to 
this  fuperb  pile,  which  is  newly  erected,  of  Port- 
land flone.  This  domain  was  anciently  held  by 
the  following,  lingular  tenure  :  "  That  the  owner 
fhould  find  a  man,  to  go  before  the  king's  army 
forty  days,  bareheaded  and  barefooted,  in  his 
fliirt  and  linen  drawers,  holding  in  one  hand  a 
bow  without  a  firing,  and  in  the  other  an  arrow 
without  feathers." 

Blandford  is  a  borough-town,  and  gives  the 
title  of  Marquis  to  the  dukes  of  Marlborough. 

Being 
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Being  burnt  down  In  1731,  it  arofe  like  another 
phoenix  from  its  allies,  but  with  frefh  luftre. 

Inftead  of  continuing  their  route  to  Salisbury, 
the  direct  road,  they  made  a  deviation  to  Win- 
born,  in  order  to  vifit  the  Ille  of  Wight.  On 
Bradbury  Down,  about  two  miles  f~jm  Winborn, 
on  their  left,  they  faw  a  hill  now  crowned  with 
firs,  where  once  Hood  a  o  j,  by  tradition  al- 
ii gned  as  a  feat  of  the  '  ^it-Saxon  kingr  A 
treble  rampart  alone  marks  the  fpot ;  but,  from 
fome  Roman  antiquities  being  dug  up  here,  there 
is  a  probability  of  its  being  a  fummer  ttation  of 
the  Romans,  who  had  a  winter  01  ;  at  Winborn. 

Wi n born ,  th e  a ncien  t  Vindogl  j  ice,  h a d  for- 
merly p.  monaftery,  built  by  Cuth  Burga,  lifter  to 
Ina,  king  of  the  Weft  Saxons.  The  minder,  or 
church,  attached  to  it,  being  decayed,  a  hand- 
fome,  new  fabric,  with  a  lofty  fpire,  was  eredted 
in  its  ftesd.  This  fpire,  one  of  the  greatefr  or- 
naments of  the  place,  was  blown  down,  in  16GO, 
during  divine  fervice,  without  injur:  g  any  ■  of 
the  congregation,  though  it  fhattered  rbe  roof 
of  the  church.  It  was  again  repaired  out  of  the 
revenues  of  the  church,  and  by  the  liberality  of 
the  Han  hams. 

In  this  facred  edifice  are  feveral  ancientmonu- 
ments,  particularly  that  of  King  Ethelred,  who 
being  (lain  in  a  battle  agair.ft  the  Danes,  at  Wit- 
tingham,  in  the  caufe  of  religion  and  his  country, 
obtained  the  title  of  martyr. 

Near  this  is  the  tomb  of  Gertrude  Blunt,  the 
great  marchionefs  of  Exeter,  and  another  of  Ed- 
ward Courtenay,  the  laft  earl  of  Devon  Chi  re,  of 
that  family.  On  the  other  fide  of  the  choir  lies 
John  de  Beaufort,  duke  of  Somerfet,  with  his 
wife  Margaret,  whofe  daughter  was  Countefs  of 

Richmond, 
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-.Richmond,  and  mother  of  Henry  VII.  The  only 
cathedral  remains,  now  in  ufe  here,  are  four  ring- 
ing men,  fix  ringing  boys,  and  an  organ. 

From  hence  proceeded  to  Chriftchurch,  and 
from  a  gradual  decreafe  of  hills,  came  now  into  a 
perfect  flat  of  deep  fands.  The  foil  is  but  indif- 
ferent, though  principally  arable;  and  they  ob- 
ferved  feveral  crops  of  buck-wheat,  intended' to 
be  plowed  in  for  manure,  a  mode  of  cultivation 
highly  recommended  in  fuch  a  country.  Tur- 
nips thrive  here  extremely. 

They  now  entered  the  rich  and  delightful  coun- 
ty of  Hants,  and  crofs  again1  the  famous  river 
Stour,  at  Ivy  Bridge.  Variety  of  excellent  fiili 
are  caught  here,  and  they  had  fome  fmall  turbct 
for  dinner  at  a  cheap  rate. 

Chriftchurch  is  a  neat  and  pleafant  old  town. 
In  the  time  of  the  Saxons  it  was  defended  by  a 
caflle,  and  adorned  with  an  ancient  church  of 
prebendaries,  which  continued  in  great  repute, 
till  the  general  wreck  of  monafteries.  "  We  vi- 
iited,"  fays  our  touritt,  "  thefe  venerable  walls; 
on  the  outride  a  lofty,  ftupendous  pile,  that  be- 
fpoke  a  former  magnificence  within.  As  we  en- 
tered, the  devaluations  of  time  and  the  iron  hand 
of  Cromwell  were  too  evident.  The  roof  is  in  a 
deplorable  ftate.  The  choir  is  fmall,  but  very 
handfome,  particularly  the  altar-piece  of  frone, 
richly  carved,  with  the  genealogy  of  our  Saviour 
traced  down  from  Jeffe;  the  Virgin  and  Child, 
■with  the  three  wife  men  ;  and  the  ihepherds,  to 
whom  the  angels  brought  glad  tidings  " 

Only  niches  now  remain  where  once  flood  large 
images  of  fllver;  and  the  beautiful  cenotaph, 
built  for  the  Countefs  of  Salisbury,  is  defpoiled 
of  fome  of  its  flneft  ornaments.     Still,  however, 

it 
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it  is  an  eminently-beautiful  fpecimen  of  the  Go- 
thic tafte. 

Afcending  the  top  of  the  town,  they  enjoyed 
a  moft  delightful  view  of  the  Iile  of  Wight  and 
the  Needles,  immenfe  rocks  of  chalk,  which  ap- 
pear as  if  huried  at  fome  diftance  into  the  water. 

Mr.  Gilpin  fays,  that  nature  never  colours  in 
offentive  white  ;  that  the  chalky  cliff  is  the  only- 
permanent  object  of  this  kind,  which  the  aliows 
to  be  hers ;  and  that  this  feems  rather  forced 
upon  her  by  the  boitterous  action  of  a  furious 
element.  But  even  here,  it  is  her  conflant  endea- 
vour to  correct  this  offenfive  tint.  She  hangs  her 
cliffs  with  famphire  and  other  marine  plants;  or 
fhe  ft3ins  them  with  various  hues,  fo  as  to' re- 
move, in  part  at  leaft,  the  difgufting  glare.  The 
weftern  end  of  the  Iile  of  Wight,  called  the  Nee- 
dle Cliffs,  is  a  remarkable  initance  of  this.  Thefe 
rocks  are  of  a  fubftance  nearly  refembling  chalk; 
but  nature  has  fo  reduced  their  unpleafant  luftre, 
by  a  variety  of  chaftifing  tints,  that  in  moft  lights 
they  have  even  a  beautiful  effect. 

From  hence  they  purfued  their  courfe  to  Ly- 
mington  *.  The  general  afpect  of  the  country  is 
flat  and  unpleafant,  and  the  only  ftriking  object: 
is  the  large,  modern  manfion  of  Earl  Bute,  call- 
ed High  Cliff,  which,  at  a  diftance,  has  a  pleaf- 
ing  effect.  The  front  towards  the  fea  is  efteemed 
beautiful,  and  the  in  fide,  though  not  often  dis- 
played, is  claflically  elegant. 

*  As  we  intend,  in  the  fubfecruent  volume,  to  make  the 
tour  of  the  I  lie  of  Wight  under  another  guide,  who  has  well 
difplayed  its  piftuvefc-ue  beauties,  and  that  of  its  environs,  we 
have  ihortened  our  prefent  author^  defcriprion  as  much  as  pof- 
fible.  \>l 

<■  I 

Lyvaing 
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Lymington  is  a  fmall  town,  fituated  on  the 
river  oppofite  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  and  has  become 
populous  and  thriving,  from  the  refort  of  com- 
pany to  bathe.  The  rides  and  objects  are  fuffi- 
ciently  alluring  and  attractive;  but  as  they  were 
eager  to  crofs  over  to  the  illand,  they  had  not 
an  opportunity  of  minutely  obferving  them. 

The  weather  being  tempeituous,  they  waited 
till  noon  in  vain  expectation  of  a  packet  from 
Yarmouth,  and  as  they  could  not  procure  a  fafe 
and  agreeable  fubftitute,  they  reiblved  to  proceed 
to  Southampton. 

They  foon  entered  New  Foreft,  formed  by  -the 
tyranny  and  oppreffion  of  William  the  Conqueror,  ( 
"who,  more  merciful  to  beads  than  to  men,  laid 
the  mo  ft  fevere  penalties  on  thofe  who  mould 
trefpafs  on  his  game.  "But  the  divine  ven- 
geance," fays  Mr.  Shaw,  "  feemed  ftrongly  to 
mark  his  impious  projects;  for  Richard,  his  fe- 
cond  fon,  was  killed  by  a  peftilential  blaft  in  this 
foreft,-  and  William  Rufus,  his  third  fon,  was  ca- 
fually  (hot  here ;  while  his  grandfon,  Henry,  was, 
like  Abfalom,  caught  by  the  hair  in  the  boughs, 
and  left  hanging  till  he  perifhed."  On  the  north 
iide  of  this  foreft,  near  Mai  wood  Caftle,  is  (hewn 
the  oak,  in  which  Tyrrel's  arrow  glanced,  when 
he  ihot  Wilham  Rufus.  The  fpot  was  ordered 
by  Charles  II.  to  be  inclofed  with  pales.  "  The 
itory,"  obferves  Mr.  Shaw,  "of  its  putting  forth 
buds  on  Chriftmas  Day,  which  wither  again  be- 
fore night,  may  appear  idle  and  fuperftitious  to 
thofe  who  have  not  had  ocular  demonftration ;  the 
latter  part,  indeed;  I  will  not  vouch  for,  but  the 
former  is  unquestionably  true  j  and  I  have  feen 
as  extraordinary  an  effect  on  the  Glaftonbury 
thorn.  The  oak  I  have  not  feen,  but  I  am  fatisj  j 
2  £ed 
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lied  with  the  evidence  of  a  friend,  whofe  veracity 
is,  in  my  mind,  equal  to  felf  fight.  This  gentle- 
man was,  a  few  years  ago,  called  upon  to  deter- 
mine a  wager,  that  a  leaf  mould  be  produced  on 
Chriftmas  Day,  to  the  fize  of  a  filbert,  which  he 
then  gathered  to  the  fatisfactory  decifion  of  the  x 
bee*."     . 

The  foreft  is  divided  into  nine  walks,  to  each 
of  which  there  is  a  keeper.  There  are  alfo  two 
rangers,  or  bow-bearers,  and  a  lord  warden. 

Palled  through  Lyndhurft,  a  fmall  town,  fur- 
rounded  with  villas.  The  Duke  of  Gloucefter, 
as  lord  warden  of  the  foreft,  has  a  pleafant  feat 
here;  and  a  little  beyond  is  the  manfion  and 
pleafure-grounds  of  Lady  Jennings. 

Proceeding  fome  time  through  delightful  ave- 
nues of  noble  trees,  they  again  came  on  the  plain, 
and  the  wind  blowing  hard,  they  were  enveloped 
in  duft  on  every  fide. 

Again  they  entered  inclofures,  which  led  them 
through  Eling,  and  round  the  head  of  Southamp- 
ton river j  and  paQing  through  a  track  rich  in  ru- 
ral fcenery  and  gentlemen's  feats,  arrive  at  that 
delightful  town. 

The  antiquity  of  Southampton  is  unqueftion- 
able,  though  the  era  of  its  foundation  is  unknown. 
Various  Roman  coins  and  veftiges  of  old  walls 
have  been  difcovered  here.  Being  a  frontier 
town  on  the  coaft,  it  was  of  confequence  expofed 
to  holtile  attacks,  and  did  not  efcape  its  full 
(hare  of  calamity.  It  was  deftroyed  by  the  Danes 
in  96O,  and  burnt  by  the  French  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.    The  lefs  important  vicinitudes  it 

*  We  arefojrry  to  remain  fceptics,  after  our  author  has  con- 
feffedhis  belief  j  but  we  really  are  not  convinced* 

•  Vol,  IV.  C  c  has 
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has  undergone  are.  numerous.  The  ftrongcaftle, 
built  by  Ilichard  II.  is  now  converted  into  a  plea- 
fure-houfe,  whofe  windows  and  top  command 
views  of  lingular  beauty. 

It  was  at  this  place  that  Canute,  king  of  Eng- 
land and  Denmark,  gave  that  fine  leflbn  of  hu- 
mility, which  ought  to  be  written  on  the  heart  of 
every  monarch  on  earth.  When  a  court  fyco- 
phant  thought  to  pleafe  him,  by  fnfinuating  that 
his  royal  will  and  pleafure  were  abfolute  and 
boundlefs,  he  thus  checked  the  infolence  of  his 
attendant's  flattery,  and  gave  an  example  of  wil- 
dom  and  piety,  which  every  age  will  revere. 

"  Arriving  on  the  beach,"  fays  Henry  of  Hunt- 
ingdon, "  he  commanded  a  chair  to  be  fet  for 
him,  and  thus  addreffed  the  flowing  tide  : 
f  Thou  art  under  my  dominion,  and  the  ground 
on  which  I  fit  is  mine ;  nor  did  ever  any  difobey 
my  commands  with  impunity,  therefore,  I  en- 
Join  thee  not  to  come  upon  my  ground,  nor  to  wet 
the  clothes  or  the  feet  of  me,  thy  lord  and  maf- 
ter.'  The  waves,  regardlefs  of  his  fovereign 
voice,  rolled  over  his  feet,  and  wetted  them.  This 
was  the  moment  to  apply  his  moral.  He  Hepped 
back,  and  exclaimed,  f  Let  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  world  know,  that  the  power  of  monarchs  is 
a  vain  and  empty  thing;  and  that  no  one  deferves 
the  name  of  king,  but  he  whofe  will,  by  an  eter- 
nal law,  the  heaven*  earth,  and  fea  obey.'  Af- 
ter this,  Canute  never  wore  a  crown,  but  caufed 
it  to  be  placed  on  the  ftatue  of  our  Saviour  at. 
Wincherter." 

Southampton  is  a  very  flourifiung  place,  not 
fo  much  from  its  manufactures,  as  from  its  fo- 
reign traffic,  and  its  being  the  refidenceof  many 
genteel  arid  refpetfable  families. 
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.  Its  buildings  are  elegant  ,and  numerous,  and 
its  fituation,  in  point  of  natural  beauty  and  arti- 
ficial embellifhment,  can  fcarcely  be  excelled 
in  this  kingdom.  The  High  Street  is  remarkably 
handfome;  the  public  edifices  and  amufements 
are  equal  to  thofe  of  any  other  place  of  the  fame 
description. 

This  town  contains  five  parifhes.  In  Holy- 
rood  Church,,  the  mod  frequented,  is  a  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  Mifs  Stanley,  by  Ryf- 
brack,  with  an  infcription  by  Thomfon,  who  al- 
io bewails  her  lofs  in  the  Summer  of  his  Seafons. 

St.  Mary's  is  a  modern"  edifice,  the  living  of 
which  is  worth  lOOOl.  per  annum;  the  other 
churches  are  old,  or  not  very  remarkable. 

Among  the  venerable  remains  of  former  days, 
which  are  fiill  to  be  feen  in  this  vicinity,  Netley 
Abbey  is  one  of  the  moft  finking.  It  ftancls  oa 
the  eafterr,  banks  of  Southampton  Water,  about 
two  miles  below  the  town;  and  the  ruins  are 
now  fo  overgrown  with  ivy,  and  interfperfed  with 
trees,  as  to  form  a  fceneat  once  melancholy  and 
foothing. 

The  following  letter  from  the  inimitable  Gray, 
well  deferves  a  place  here,  as  it  contains  much 
defcription  in  a  few  words.  It  is -dated  from 
Southampton,  November  19,  176-I,  and  addreif- 
ed  to  Mr.  Nichols.  "The  climate  is  remarkably 
mild,  even  in  Odober  and  November;  no  fnow 
has  been  feen  to  lie  thefe  thirty  years  paft,  the 
myrtles  grow  in  the  ground  againft  the  houfes, 
and  Guernfey  lilies  bloom  in  every  window.  The 
towir,  clean  and  well  built,  furrounded  by  its 
old,  ftone  walls,  with  their  towers  and  gateways, 
ftandsat  the  point  of  a  peninfula,  and  opens  full 
ibuth  to  an  arm  of  the  tea,  which  having  formed 
C  c  2  two 
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two  beautiful  bays,  on  each  hand  of  it,  ftretches 
away   in   direct  view,  till   it  joins   the  Britiih 
Channel.   It  is  fkirted  on  either  fide  with  gently- 
rifing  grounds,  clothed  with  thick  wood,  and  di- 
rectly crofs  its  mouth  rife  the  high  lands  of  the 
Ifle  of  Wight,  at  a  diftance,  but  distinctly  feen.  In 
the  bofom  of  thefe  woods,  concealed  from  pro- 
phane  eyes,  lie  hid  the  ruins  of  Netley  Abbey. 
There  may  be  richer  and  greater  houfes  of  reli- 
gion, but  the  abbot  is  content  with  his  fituation. 
See  there,  at  the  top  of  that  hanging  meadow, 
under  the  made  of  thofe  old  trees,  that  bend  into 
a  femicircle  about  it,  he  is  walking  flowly,  good 
man,  and  bidding  his  beads  for  the  fouls  of  his 
benefactors,  interred  in  that  venerable  pile  that 
lies  beneath  him.     Beyond  it,,  the  meadow  ftill 
descending,  nods  a  thicket  of  oaks,  that  mafks 
the  building,  and  has  excluded  a  view,  too  garim 
and  luxuriant  for  a  holy  eye  j  only,  on  either  fide, 
they  leave  an  opening  for  the  blue,  glittering  fea. 
Did  you  not  obferve  how,  as  that  white  fail  ihot 
by,  and  was  loft,  he  turned  and  croflfed  himfelf, 
to  drive  the  tempter  from  him,  that  had  thrown 
that  diftinction  in  his  way?     I  Ihould  tell  you, 
the  ferryman,  who  rowed  me,  a  lufty,  young  fel- 
low, obferved,  '  that  he  would  not,   for  all  the 
world,  pais  a  night  at  the  abbey,  there  were  fuch 
things  feen  in  it,  though  there  was  a  power  of 
money  hid  there." 

As  modern  objects  of  fight,  Bellevue  and  Bevis 
Mount,  clofe  adjacent  on  the  road  to  Winchefter, 
merit  the  firft  attention.  South  and  North  Stone- 
ham  are  likewife  deferving  notice. 

Having  at  laft  found  a  fteady,  aufpicious  gale/ 
and  the  morning  tine,  they  embarked  in  a  mail- 
packet  for  the  Ifle  of  Wight,     No  aquatic  excur- 
sion 
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fion  can  be  more  pleafant,  more  charming  than 
this.  It  prefects  all  the  diverfity  of  rural  and 
marine  fcenery,  that  could  be  feen  in  a  voyage  of 
much  longer  duration  and  greater  extent. 

About  eight  miles  down,  they  were  delighted 
with  the  view- of  Cadlands  j  and  ftill  lower  is 
Hook,  built  after  a  Angular  plan.  Below  this, 
to  the  right,  on  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  which, 
ftretches  out  into  the  river,  ltands  Cal (hot  Cattle, 
founded  by  Henry  VIII.  to  fecure  the  entrance  of 
the  river.  Adjacent  to  this,  the  Honourable 
Temple  Luttrel  has  erected  a  lofty  tower,  deno- 
minated his  Folly. 

Here  they  entered  the  main  fea,  and  after  an 
agreeable  voyage  of  fixteen  miles,  performed  in 
the  fpace  of  two  hours,  and  at  the  expence  of  only 
Sixpence,  they  arrived  at  Weft  Cowes,  in  the  Ills 
of  Wight,  a  confiderable  harbour  and  place  of 
trade,  fituated  at  the  mouth  of  Newport  River, 
and  guarded  by  a  caftle  and  garrifon. 

After  breakfaft,  they  proceeded  to  Newport, 
which  ftands  almoft  in  the  centre  of  the  ifland. 
The  road  is  a  gradual  afcent,  and  affords  a  con- 
ftantly-improving  view  of  this  charming  fpot  and 
its  watery  barrier. 

The  lile  of  Wight  is  the  Ve£fca  of  the  Romans,  % 
the  Xjuith  of  the  Britons,  and  the  Wite  of  the 
Saxons.  Vefpalian  fubjected  it  to  the  Roman 
empire,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius.  Cerdicus,  the 
founder  of  the  Weft  Saxons,  brought  it  under 
their  dominion,  with  whom  it  continued  till 
about  650,  after  which  it  underwent  new  revo- 
lutions. About  the  year  ]0/0,  William  FitzOi- 
borne,  then  marfhal  of  England,  conquered  this 
ifland;  and  after  his  death,  it  became  veiled  in 
the  crown,  till  Henry  I.  conferred  it  on  Richard 
C  c  3  de 
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de  Rivers,  earl  of  Devon,  in  whofe  pofteri  fy  it 
remained  for  feveral  generations.  The  male  iffue 
failing,  it  was  fold  to  King  Edward  I.  about 
126i,  and  for  two  hundred  years  more  was  an- 
nexed to  the  crown. 

At  laft  Henry  VI.  erected  it  into  a  kingdom, 
which  he  conferred  on  Henry  Beauchamp,  duke 
of  Warwick.  In  a  fliort  fpace,  however,  it  again 
reverted  to  the  throne  of  England,  and  has  only 
undergone  one  fhort  alienation  fince.  It  is  well 
known  that  Charles  I.  took  refuge  here,  and  that, 
after  fome  confinement  in  Carifbrook  Caftle,  be 
was  carried  from  thence  to  the  trial  and  the  block. 

The  Ifle  of  Wight  is  of  an  oval  figure,  mea- 
suring, from  eaft  to  weft,  twenty- three  miles, 
and  from  north  to  fouth,  thirteen.  It  contains 
about  a  hundred  thoufand  acres  of  very  fertile 
arable  land  and  pafturage,  and  fupports  a  popula- 
tion of  about  twenty  thoufand  fouls.  The  air  is 
efteemed  highly  falubrious,  and,  on  the  fouth 
lide,  is  peculiarly  foft  and  agreeable.  The  river 
Medina  runs  from  north  to  fouth,  and  divides  it 
into  two  hundreds,  including  thirty  parishes. 

Newport,  the  principal  town,  is  a  handfome, 
well-built  place,  governed  by  a  mayor  and  cor- 
poration, and  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 
From  hence  they  walked,  to  infpeci:  the  noble 
ruins  of  Carifbrook  Caftle.  The  fun  fhone  de- 
lightfully for  the  feafon,  and  the  climate  was 
ienfibly  different  from  what  -they  had  felt  in  the 
,  morning;  the  furrounding  fcenery  was  agreeable, 
but  there  was  a  manifeft  deficiency  of  wood,  to  fet 
it  off  In  all  the  pride  of  piclurefque  effecl. 

The  caftle  is  iituated  on  an  eminence,  about  a 
mile  fouth  of  the  town  of  Newport;  and  it  is  faid 
that  it  occupies  the  lite  of  an  ancient  fort,  built 

by 
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by  the  Britons,  and  afterwards  repaired  by  the 
Romans.  In  fhort,  it  feems  to  have  been  a  place 
of  defence  from  the  earlieft  ages.  It  was  rebuilt 
by  Wightgar,  the  Saxon,  about  51Q,  and  again 
by  Richard  de  Rivers,  earl  of  Devon,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  I.  Camden  lays,  it  was  once 
more  magnificently  re-edifie^  by  the  governor  of 
the  ifland.  Some  epnfiderable  repajrs  were  done 
here  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  On  a  ihield,  over  the 
outer  gate,  is  the  date  159  •-,  beneath  which  are 
the  initials  E.  R.  and  under  the  figures  40  This 
gate,  indeed,  has  a  more  modern  appearance 
than  the  reft  of  the  edifice.  The  walls  of  the  an- 
cient part  of  the  cafUeinclofe  an  area  of  about  an 
acre  and  a  half  j  its  fhape,  that  of  a  right  angled 
parallelogram,  with  the  angles  rounded  off  :^the 
greaterl  length' is  from  eaft  to  weft.  The  old  caf- 
tle  is  "included  in  a  more  modern  fortification, 
probably  built  by  Elizabeth.  It  is  an  irregular 
pentagon,  faced  with  {lone,  and  defended  by  five 
baftionsj  on  the  outfide  of  which  runs  a  deep, 
ditch.  Several  guns  are  mounted  on  this  work, 
which  is  nearly  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circumfe- 
rence. 

Returning  to  Newport,  they  now  made  an  ex- 
curfion  to  the  eaft  fide  of  the  ifland.  '  About  two 
miles  from  the  town,  they  had  a  charming  view 
down  the  meandering  river,  and  the  face  of  the 
country  began  to  grow  more  fylvan  and  rich. 

On  Afhdown,  is  a  pyramid  of  ftone,  erected  as 
.a  mark  for  mips  coming  into  St  Helen's  or  Spit- 
head.  Beyond  this  they  paffed  through  a  beauti- 
ful grove  of  oaks  and  trees  of  various  forts,  called 
Freefione  Coppice,  which  abounds  with  game. 

After  this  they  arrived  at  Ride  Quay,  without 
.much  farther  obiervatio'n,  having  rather  taken  a 

tranfient 
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tranfient  glance,  than  an  attentive  furvey  of  this 
f  weet  fpot. 

The  wind  being  unfavourable  for  a  direct  paf- 
fage  to  Portfmouth,  they' made  for  Stokes  Bay, 
and  walked  from  thence  to  Gofport,  obferving 
with  pleafure  the  vaft  buildings  on  their  right,  for 
the  fupport  and  accommodation  of  fick  or  wound- 
ed feamen  and  marines.  This  noble  hofpital, 
which  was  begun  in  1/4(3,  and  finifhed  in  1/62, 
Hands  near  the  weft  entrance  into  the  harbour, 
on  a  dry,  gravelly  foil,  about  four  hundred  yards 
from  the  water,  and  is  furrounded  with  an  airing 
ground,  near  a  mile  in  circumference,  inclofed 
with  a  wall  twelve  feet  high.    ; 

On  a  pediment  in  the  front  of  the  hofpital,  are 
various  emblematical  fculptures.  The  hall  is 
very  fpacious,  and  the  wards  are  all  uniformly 
fixty  feet  long  and  twenty  broad. 

On  entering  Gofport,  a  bufy  and  confiderable 
place,  the  fortifications  and  king's  brewery  are 
the  raoft  finking  objecls.  Proceeding  to  the  wa- 
ter, crofs  the  paffage  to  the  Point,  which. leads 
to  a  drawbridge  and  gate  into  Portfmouth  town. 

Portfmouth,  the  principal  royal  dock  in  the 
kingdom,  is  fituated  in  the  Ifland  of  Portfea,  eaft 
of  that  noble  harbour,  which  extends  to  Port- 
chefter,  whofe  ancient  eaftle  ftill  remains.  This 
place,  for  the  extent,  ftrength,  and;  magnificence 
of  the  land  fortifications,  as  well  as  for  thole 
nobler  bulwarks,  the  navy,  and  its  necefTary  ac- 
companiments, is.almoft  unrivalled.  The  im- 
provements of  the  town  have  kept  pace  with  the 
increafe  of  the  royal  navy,  and  its  fuburbs  now 
extend  a  confiderable  way.  The  Common,  as  it 
is  called,  is  large,  populous,  and  handfome,  and 
bids  fair  to  excel  the  town  itfeif. 

The 
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The  weather  being  fair  and  pleafant,  they 
walked  to  the  Common,  and  infpe6ted  the  Gun 
Yaid,  a  place  of  great  curiofity  and  extent.  The 
different  fized  guns,  fhot,  and  other  implements 
fef  war,  are  here  piled  up  in  the  molt  exact  and 
regular  manner. 

From  hence  they  proceeded  along  this  new 
part  of  the  town  to  the  Dock  Yard,  where,  by 
complying  with  the  requifite  forms,  they  were 
admitted,  and  civilly  cot  dueled  round  this  im- 
menfe  and  important  place,  which,  within  its 
walls,  contains  innumerous  tlore-houfes,  large 
rows  of  dwellings  for  the  principal  officers,  a  no- 
ble marine  academy,  and  a  neat,  modern  chapel. 
The  next  attractive  objects,  however,  to  a  Gran- 
ger, are  the  rope-houfe  and  the  anchor- forge» 
The  former  confifts  of  three  rooms,  over  each 
other,  eight  hundred  and  feventy  feet  long,  in 
which  the  different  procefTes  are  carried  on.  The 
perlpe6tive,  from  one  end  to  the,  other,  of  this 
immenfe  gallery,  is  very  linking.     •■ 

They  next  obferved  the  feveral  large  mips  ly- 
ing under  repair  in  the  docks,  and  the  number 
that  rode  in  the  harbour  which,  altogether,  form- 
ed a  glorious  fight. 

leaving  fatisfied  their  curiofity  here,  they  walk- 
fed  round  the  fortifications.  The  vaft  additions 
that  have  been  made  within  thefe  few  years,  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  are 
very  flrong  and  beautiful ;  but  w'hether  they  will 
.anfwer  the  enormous  expence  of  government,  is 
a  queftion  which,  we  truft,  there  will  never  be 
occafion  to  decide  by  a  trial  of  their  importance. 

After  dinner  they  went  on  board  the  Barfleur, 
then  lying  in  the  harbour,  a  fhip  of  ninety  guns, 
and  one  of  the  moft  complete  then  in  commiilion. 

«  The 
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tl  The  fight/''  fays  our  tourift,  "  was  novel  and 
pleaiing,  particularly  in  ''the  lower  decks,  amidft 
a  crowd  of  three  or  four  hundred  men,  women, 
and  children,  enlivening  the  fcenewith  their  va- 
rious culinary,  and  other  occupations  and  amufe- 
ments.  The  cleaning  out  the  large  foup-coppers 
was  very  entertaining.  For  this  purpofe,  two 
men  flood  naked  in  the  in  fide,  fcrubbing  away, 
with  all  their  might,  in  a  fituatiori  neceffarily 
very  hot,  from  the  adjacent  fire.  The  cock-pit, 
underneath,  belongs  to  the  midfhipmen  ;  and  a 
terrible  birth  it  is,  entirely  below  the  furface  of 
the  water,  and  Secluded  from  eveiy  ray  of  light, 
or  breath  of  air,  fave  what  the  faint  candles  and 
a  fmall,  low  door  will  permit.  This  furely,  in 
hot  climates,  muft  be  intolerable,  and  one  woujd 
wonder  how  even  fecond  nature  can  reconcile 
perfons  to  it.  The  admiral's  cabin  is  in  the 
middle  deck,  and  is  in  every  refpect  handfome 
and  agreeable,  befides  being  lefs  liable  to  noife 
and  motion.  In  the  upper  deck  are  the  mefs- 
rooms  and  births  for  the  lieutenants,  and  a  mew- 
room,  in  which  rs  difplayed  a  neat  armory,  in 
miniature.  The  view  from  the  quarter-deck  was 
enchanting;  furrounded  with  innumerable  ob- 
jects of  a  fimilar  kind — fifty  fail  of  the  line,  be- 
fides every  poffible  variety  of  inferior  fizes  ;  fuch 
a  collection  as  no  one  place  in  the  known  world 
befides  can  exhibit ;  while,  to  the  fouth,  Spithead 
difplayed  other  vaft  ihips  .to  our  delighted  eye, 
near  which  we  could  plainly  diftinguith  the  three 
mans  of  the  unfortunate  Royal  George,  riling  fe- 
veral  feet  above  the  furface  of  the  water." 

The  evening  being  calm  and  clear,  with  a  bright 
moonihine,  they  (trolled  upon  the  beach,  while 
numerous  pennants  hung  glimmering  in  the  air, 

and 
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and  the  martial  mufic  from  the  mips,  fwelled  on 
their  enraptured  ear.  The  hour  of  eight  was 
fignalled  by  the  great  gun  of  the  ihip  then  in 
command,  and  echoed  by  other  reports,  far  and 
near.  This  is  regularly  pra&ifed  fix  months  in 
the  year,  particularly  at  this  hour,  and  the  other 
fix  at  nine  o'clock.  The  rifing  of  the  fun  is 
likcwife  welcomed  in  the  fame  manner. 

Leaving  Pojtfmouth  on  the  12th  of  October, 
they  pafled  the  barracks,  and  over  Port  Bridge, 
leaving  Portchefter  Cattle  on  their  left.  From 
Portfdowo  Hill,  they  had  a  glorious  retrofpec- 
tive  view  of  Dartmouth,  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  and 
their  environs.  As  they  deicended  from  this 
eminence,  the  afpecl  of  the  country  was  very 
ftriking,  from  open,  chalky  hills,  to  thick  inclo- 
fures  of  woods  and  paitures. 

On  their  left,  recognifed  Southwick,  where 
Henry  VI.  was  married  to  Margaret  of  Anjou. 
This  was  the  feat  of  the  Nortons,  the  laft  of 
whom,  by  will,  left  an  immenfe  property  "  to 
the  poor,  the  hungry,  thirfty,  naked  and  Gran- 
gers, tick  and  wounded,  and  prifoners,  to  the 
«nd  of  the  world."  He  appointed  parliament  his 
executors,  and  in  cafe  of  its  refufal,  the  bifhops. 
This  bequefl  carried  fiich  marks  of  iufanity,  that 
it  was  foon  after  let  a  fide,  and  the  domains  re- 
verted to  the  nearer!  heir. 

After  polling  the  village  of  Purbeck,  they  foon 
entered  on  the  fcreft  of  Bear,  an  extenfive  wood- 
land track.  Beyond  the  village  of  Hamden,  the 
country  again  changes  to  exteniive  downs,  the 
road  winding  through  a  deep  vale,  furrounded 
by  noble,  verdant  hills,  of  varied  afpecl. 

On  their  left,  pals  Mapledurham,  an  ancient 
1  houfe 
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houfe  and  manor,  belonging  to  Mr.  Gibbon,  the 
hiftorian,  and  foon  after  reach  Petersfield. 

This  is  a  borough  town,  but  chiefly  remark- 
able for  its  genial  fituation,  in  a  rich  amphi- 
theatre of  hills. 

Here  they  abandoned  the  London  road,  and! 
turning  to  the  left,  afcended  the  hill  of 'Stonor,. 
a  chalky,  fylvan  fcene,  of  great  magnitude  and! 
fieepnels.  The  fummit  commands  a  fublime 
view.- 

Left  Selborn  on  their  right,  the  refidence  of' 
the  ingenious  Gilbert  White,  who  has  immor- 
talized the  place  5  and  in  a  ihort  time  reachJi 
Alton. 

This  is  a  fmall  market-town,  on  the  river  Wey} 
and  has  a  manufacture  of  fluffs.  The  environs 
are  laid  out  in  hop  grounds,  whofe  crops  jvere 
juft  now  gathered  in. 

In  the  evening  they  proceeded  on  theFarnhami 
road,  amidft  a  profution  of  cultivation,  betweer 
fome  remarkably  fine  quickfet  hedges,  inters 
fperfed  with  feveral  capital  feats, 

"  In  this  country,"  fays  Mr.  Shaw,  <e  we  con- 
tinued fome  weeks,   amongft  friends,  whofe  &•• 
cial  fympathy  and  liberal  accommodations,    en 
livened  the  fcenes  we  vifited,  and  otherwife  for 
warded  our  purfuits." 

One  of  their  firft  excursions  was  to  Farnham,  i 
fmall  market-town,  on  the  edge  of  Surry,  con 
lifting  of  one  broad  ftreet.  It  was  once  famou 
for  its  corn-market,  but  is  now  defervedly  cele 
brated  for  the  fineft  hops  in  England,  whofe  qua 
lities  are  much  improved,  by  the  care  and  ar 
ufed  in  drying  and  bagging  them. 

Here  Alfred  defeated  the  Danes;  and  aftei 
wards,  when  King  Stephen  had  granted  perm i J 

fio 
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fion  to  build  catties.  Henry  of  Blois,  his  brother, 
and  bilhop  of  Winchefter,  erected  a  ftrong  caftle 
on  the  fide  of  the  hill,  near  the  town,  which 
Henry  III.  demolithed.  It  was,  however,  re- 
built by  the  bithop  of  the  diocefe,  and  ftill  con- 
tinues to  be  an  epifcopaJ  refidence,  belonging  tp 
this  fee.  The  entrance  is  very  magnificent,  and 
in  the  infide  is  a  difplay  of  many  excellent  apart- 
ments. The  ball  is  fpacious  and  handfome,  and 
furrounded  with  large  galleries.  The  drawing 
room  is  forty-eight  by  thirty  feet,  and  isfurnifhed 
in  the  moft  elegant  fryle.  The  chapel  is  rather 
neat  and  appropriate,  than  fplendid.  From  the 
library,  the  profpedi,  over  the  town  and  environs, 
is  extremely  delightful.  On  the  top  of  Jay's 
Town,  an  ancient  part  of  the  building,  is  a 
complete  garden,  rich  in  itfelf,„  but  more  fo  in. 
the  views  it  commands.  "  As  botany,"  fays  Mr. 
Shaw,  (<  is  the  principal  delight  of  the  family, 
we  were  amufed  with  feveral  curious  and  exten- 
five  collections  of  plants;  and  the  neat  little 
flower-garden  of  Mrs.  North,  the  prefent  bifhop's 
lady,  exceeds  any  thing  of  the  kind  I  had  ever 
feen." 

From  hence,  vifited  More  Park,  formerly  the 
feat  of  Sir  William  Temple.  It  ftands  in  a  plea- 
fcf>t  valley,  about  two  miles  fouth-eaft  from 
Farnham,  and  was  once  eiteemed  very  beautiful. 
In  a  corner  of  the  old  park,  under  a  cliff,  by  the 
river  tide,  is  a  curious  natural  grotto,  called 
Mother  Ludoe's  Hole.  The  entrance  of  this  ca- 
vern is  fpacious  and  lofty,  and  gradually  de- 
creates  to  a  narrow  paiTag:,  terminated  by  a 
clear  rill,  which  iffues  forth,  and  falls  into  the 
oppofifee  ttream.  Formerly  parties  of  pleafure 
oiled  to  viiit  this  fequeftered  retreat,  and  to  par- 

Vol.  IV-  Dd  take 
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take  of  the  collations  they  brought  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  refrefh merit. 

In  this  vicinity  are  the  fmall  ruins  of  Waverly 
Abbey,  built  by  William  GirTord,  bifhop  of  Win- 
cherler,  for  Ciftercian  Monks.  This  order  came 
over  in  1128,  and  had  their  flrft  houfe  here;  but 
before  the  diffblution,  it  increafed  fo  much,  as 
to  have  eighty-five  different  eftabliihments.  On 
the  fite  of  Waverly  Abbey,  ftands  a  large  modern 
manfion,  built  by  the  late  Sir  Robert  Rich,  and 
now  inhabited,  fays  Mr.  Shaw,  "  by  Dr.  Bollock, 
a  fortunate  divine,  who  married  his  only  daugh- 
ter." 

On  the  right  of  Farnham,  infpected  the  large 
remains  of  an  encampment,  fituated  on  the  north 
fide  of  Lan-day  Hill.  It  is  of  a  circular  form  ; 
yet  tradition  fays,  Julius  Csefar  had  a  ftation 
here.  A  double  fofs  guards  it  towards  the  fouth, 
and  it  is  ftrongly  fortified  by  an  abrupt  precipice 
towards  the  north.  The  view  is  very  extenfive 
from  this  fpot,  and  well  adapted  to  command 
the  motions  of  an  army. 

Their  next  excurfion  was' in  a  contrary  direc- 
tion, towards  the  fmall  town  of  Odiham.  In  their 
way  vilited  Dogmerstield  Park,  the  refidence  of 
Sir  Henry  St.  John,  bart.  The  houfe  is  a  heavy 
pile,  little  interefting ;  but  the  park  contains 
many  beauties,  and  is  well  docked  with  deer. 
The  rides  and  fylvan  fcenes  are  truly  charming. 

Odiham,  though  now  a  poor- looking  place, 
was  formerly  a  free  borough  of  the  biliiop  of 
Winchefter,  and  noted  for  its  royal  palace,  the 
traces  of  whofe  walls  are  ftill  vifible.  About  a 
mile  to  the  northward  of  the  town,  and  near  the 
river,  are  fituated  the  remains  of  the  old  caflle, 
memorable  for  man/  lingular  eventi,  particularlv 
.   .  for 
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for  being  the  ptyce  of  confinement  of  David  king 
of  Scotland,  who  was  taken  prifoner  in  a  battle 
fought  at  Nevil's  Crofs,  near  Durham,  in  1346. 
After  remaining  here  eleven  years,  he  was  re- 
}eafed,  on  giving  hoftages  for  the  payment  of 
300,000  marks.  Nothing  is  left  but  the  keep, 
which  is  an  octagonal  building;  nor  are  there 
fufficient  traces  to  fbew  its  former  extent.  It  is 
now  the  property  of  Sir  Henry  St.  John. 

"Let  it  be  remembered  too,"  remarks  our  au- 
thor, "  that  Odihain  was  the  birth  place  of 
Mr.  William  Lilly,  the  famous  grammarian,  and 
mailer  of  St.  Paul's  School. 

The  feat  of  Mr.  Clark,  at  Alderfliot,  was  the 
next  object  of  their  obfervation.  This  retired 
fpot  is  about  three  miles  north-eafi  of  Farnham, 
and  the  grounds,  though  not  very  extenfive,  are 
highly  improved. 

At  a  fmall  diftance  from  this,  they  viflted  the 
ruins  of  Alderfoot  Place,  little  of  which  now  re- 
mains, except  one  end,  which  is  converted  into 
a  farm-houfe;  but  a  moat,.walled  round,  and  the 
traces  of  a  draw-bridge  are  ftillvery  perfect:.  In 
the  church  at  Alderfliot,  are  the  monuments  of 
Lady  Mary  Tich  borne,  and  thirteen  children.  She 
died  in  l6'20.  Here  alfo  is  a  mural-,  marble  mo- 
nument,  to  the  memory  of  that  indultrious  com- 
piler of  the  law,  Mr.  Charles  Viner,  who  had  a 
prefs  erected  for  him  here  by  the  London  book- 
iellers,  in  order  that  his  very  elaborate  work,  con- 
fiding of  twenty- four  volumes  folio,  might  be 
printed  under  his  own  infpection. 

Their  next  excurfion  was  into  the  adjoining 
county  of  Surry,  to  fee  Guildford,  and  the  prin- 
cipal objects  in  its  vicinity.     From  Farnham  to 
this  place,  the  road   runs  along  the  ridge  o.i  a 
D  d  2  high 
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high,  chalky  hill,  called  the  Hog's  Back,  which 
commands  almoft  boundlefs  landscapes. 

On  their  left  caught  a  view  of  Pile  Houfe,  the 
refidence  of  the  Marquis  of  Lothian,  an  agree- 
able, but  low,  fituation;  and  not  far  from  this  is 
another  pleafant  vale;  to  the  right,  (lands  Put- 
tenham,  the  feat  of  Captain  Cornifh. 

Farther  to  the  right,  (lands  Godalmin,  a  (mall 
market- town.  Before  the  con^ueft,  it  is  faid  to 
have  been  an  epifcopal  fee?  but  no  hiftory  re- 
mains to  authenticate  particulars.  Lofely,  about 
two  miles  from  Guildford,  is  reported  to  have 
been  the  bifhop's  residence.  It  Hands  in  a  retired 
vale,  and  (till  makes  a  majeftic  appearance. 
The  approach  to  this  remarkable  pile,  is  through 
a  fine  old  avenue,  in  the  middle  of  the  park.  The 
-entrance  is  through  a  fcreen  into  a  large  ancient 
hall,  refembling  that  of  a  college.  -Much  of  this 
fpacious  building  is  loft  in  paffages  that  lead  to 
nothing.  The  drawing-room  and  gallery,  how- 
ever, are  worth  notice:  the  latter  is  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-four  feet  by  twenty-five,  light 
and  beautiful.  Queen  Elizabeth  is  faid  fre- 
quently to  have  vifited  this  place  ;  and  a  bed- 
room ftill  bears  her  name.  This  feat  now  be^- 
Jongs  to  two  ladies  of  the  name  of  Moleyneux. , 

Guildford,  the  capital  of  the  county,  is  a  well- 
built,  old  town,  delightfully  fituated  on  the  fide 
of  a  chalky  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  winds  the 
river  Wey,  which  from  hence  is  navigable.  la 
the  Saxon  times,  it  was  a  royal  vill ;  and  here, 
in  1037*  a  horrid  maffacre  was  committed,  by 
Godwin,  earl  of  Kent,  on  6Q0  Normans.  The: 
keep  of  the  old  ca (tie  ftili  makes  a  confpicuous 
figure ;  but  of  the  palace,  faid  to  have  been  i 
here,  not  a  trace  remains* 

Im 
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In  the  chalky  cliff  adjacent  to  the  caftle,  and 
near  New  Street,  is  an  extenfive  and  curious  fuit 
•of  caverns,  the  entrance  of  which  is  now  cloied 
up  by  chalk.  A  gentleman  of  this  place,  how- 
ever, fhewed  Mr.  Shew  a  drawing  of  them,  in 
which  appeared  a  fmall  pafiage  into  a  cave,  about 
forty- five  feet. by  twenty,  and  ten  high.  To  the 
north  and  fouth  are  two  other  caverns,  the  for- 
mer, about  feventy  feet  long,  and  from  two  to 
twelve  wide;  the  latter,  nearly  one  hundred  and 
forty  long,  but  narrow.  From  this  paffage  run, 
ca  ft  ward,  five  other  cavities,  near  one  hundred 
feet  long,  very  narrow  at  the  entrance,  but  in- 
creating  to  a  confiderable  breadth. 

On  the  origin  and  intention  of  thefe  fubterra- 
neous  recefles,  there  are  various  opinions.  How- 
ever, a  number  of  buildings  were  formerly 
•wrought  in  chalk  at  this  place,  and  in  the  High 
Street,  is  ftill  to  be  feen,  a  very  beautiful  vault, 
the  Gothic  pillars  and  arches  of  which  are  en- 
tirely formed  of  chalk. 

Here  are  three  churches,  dedicated  to  the 
Holy  Trinity,  St.  Mary,  and  St.  Nicholas.  A 
large  building,  called  the  Friary,  fituated  near 
the  Wey,  is  now  the  property  of  Lord  Onflow, 
whofe  ufual  refidence  is  at  Clandon,  in  this  vi- 
cinity. Oppotite  Trinity  Church,  Hands  a  fine 
quadrangular  hofpital,  founded  by  George  Abbot, 
archbifbop  of  Canterbury  ;  who  endowed  it  with 
lands  to  the  value  of  3001.  a  year,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  certain  number  of  men  and  women, 
under  a  matter. 

About  a  mile  from  Guildford,  in  the  Portf- 

mouth  road,  they  noticed  the  remains  of  a  fmall 

chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Catharine,  the  materials 

of  which  are  nearly  as  hard  as  ironj  and  appear 

D  d  3  to 
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to  be  almoft  indeftructable.  Tradition  fays,  that 
this,  and  another  fimilar  one,  dedicated  to  St. 
Martha,  about  two  miles  diftant,  were  built  by- 
two  lifters  of  the  fame  name  as  the  faints  they 
adopted. 

They  next  vifited  the  more  northern  parts  of 
Hampshire.  At  Am,  the  residence  of  the  Re- 
verend George  Lefroy,  they  infpected  a  very  cu- 
rious cabinet  of  coins,  and  other  antiquities,  col- 
lected by  his  father,  Anthony  Lefroy,  efq.  whofe 
name  is  well  known  among  numifmatic  writers, 
by  his  Mufeiim  Lrfroyanum. 

This  gentleman's  principal  collection  after- 
wards fell  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Anfon,  of  Snug- 
borough,  in  Staffordlhire ;  but  the  fon  (till  re- 
tains many  curious  fpecimensof  antiquity;  among 
the  reft  a  pair  of  Etrufcan  ear-rings,  in  gold,  fo 
well  preferved,  that  they  might  have  been  mif- 
taken  for  a  modern  production. 

Afh  Park,  in  this  vicinity,  contains  feveral  beau- 
ties :  the  white  houfe,  embofomed  among  trees, 
is  a  very  pi6turefque  object. 

Not  far  diftant  lies  Overton,  a  fmall  town,  on 
the  weftern  road.  The  Situation  is  low,  and  the 
buildings  are  not  very  ftriking.  However,  there  is 
a  iilk  mill,  and  paper  mill,  at  no  great  diftance, 
which  employ  a  considerable  number  of  hands, 
and  give  a  fmall  degree  of  celebrity  to  the  place. 

They  now  made  an  excursion  to  the  vener- 
able city  of  Winchefter.  The  firft  object  that 
ftruck  them,  on  their  approach,  was  the  unfi- 
nished palace  of  Charles  II. 

This  city  was  the  metropolis  of  the  Britim 
Belgae;  and  was  called  Venta  Belgarum,  by  the 
Romans,  and  Caer  Gwent,  or  the  White  City, 
by  the  Britons.     Its  antiquity  is  unqueftionably 

great, 
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great,  but  there  feems  little  authentic  reafon  for 
carrying  up  its  foundation,  as  fome  do,  about 
cine  centuries  before  the  Christian  era. 

Daring  the  Saxon  heptarchy,  it  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Weft  Saxon  kings,  who  adorned  it 
with  magnificent  churches,  and  made  it  an  epif- 
copal,fee.  It  was  fortified  at  an  early  period, 
and  part  of  the  walls  Hill  remain  entire. 

Pafling  over  the  misfortunes  of  this  place,  from 
war  and  conflagration,  during  the  firft  ages  of 
its  hiftory,  we  mail  only  obferve  that,  during 
the  reign  of  Henry  I.  it  feems  to  have  attained 
itshigheft  degree  of  fplendor  and  extent,  by  the 
favour  of  that  monarch,  who  took  his  wife,. 
Maud,  daughter  of  Malcolm,  king  of  Scots,  out 
of  a  nunnery  here.  After  the  death  of  Henry, 
the  effects  of  a  liege  for  ieven  weeks  were  Jfeverely 
felt  j  and  foon  after  a  dreadful  fire  broke  out, 
which  confumed  twenty  parifh  churches,  the 
king's  palace,  and  a  vaft  number  of  houfes.  This 
cataftrophe  it  never  recovered;  and  though,  irt 
fnbfequent  reigns,  it  was  occafionally  honoured 
by  the  prefence  of  royalty,  it  never  more  enjoyed 
the  full  fun  finite  of  kingly  favour.  Charles  II. 
indeed,  feems  to  have  determined  to  diftinguifh 
it  more  than  any  of  his  predecefTors  had  done;  but 
his  death-' put  a  flop  to  the  completion  of  the 
noble  palace  he  had  begun  here,  and  his  fuc- 
ceflbrs  have  {hewn  little  inclination  to  refume  his 
broken  labours. 

In  1668,  Winchefter  was  vifited  by  a  moil 
fatal  peftilence,  which  raged  for  almoft  twelve 
months.  Cart  loads  of  the  dead  were  daily  car- 
ried out,  and  buried  on  the  neighbouring  downs. 
To  Hop  the  progrefs  of  the  contagion,  the  mar- 
kets were  removed  to  a  proper  diilance*  from  the 

city, 
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city,  and  an  obelifk  is  erefted  on  the  Spot  where 
they  were  held,  to  record  that  unfortunate  era. 

We  iriall  now  take  a  general  furvey  of  fome 
of  the  principal  buildings  in  this  auguft  city. 
Near  the  wett  gate,  on  a  large  eminence,  are  the 
ruins  of  a  ftrong  caftle,  faid "to  have  been  built 
by  King  Arthur,  in  523.  This  was  a  place  of 
defence  as  late  as  the  reign  of  King  Stephen. 
The  chapel,  which  was  detached,  is  Hill  entire, 
and  is  a  fine  building,  confiding  of  three  aides, 
one  hundred  and  ten  feet  long,  and  fifty-five 
wide,  in  which  the  aflizes  are  now  held.  At 
one  end  of  it  is  King  Arthur's  round  table,  as  it 
is  called,  about  eighteen  feet  diameter,  thus  de- 
scribed by  Warton,  in  one  of  his  beautiful  fon- 
nets : 

Where  Yenta's  Norman  caftle  (till  uprears 

Its  rafter 'd  hall,  that  o'er  the  graiTy  rbfs, 

And  fcatter'd  flinty  fragments,,  clad  in  inofs, 

On  yonder  ftcep,  in  naked  ilate  appears, 

High-hung  remains,  the  pride  of  warlike  years > 

Old  Arthur's  board,  on  the  capacious  round 

Some  Bririfh  pen  has  (ketch' d  the  names  renown1  d. 

In  marks  obfcure,  of  his  immortal  peers. 

Though  join'd  with  magic  Ikill,  with  many  a  rhyme, 

The  Druid  frame,  unhonour'd,  fills  a  prey 

To  the  flow  vengeance  of  the  wizard  Time, 

And  fade  the  British  characlers  away  ; 

Yet  Spencer's  page,  that  chants,  in  verfe  fubllme> 

Thole  chiefs,  ihall  live,  unconlcious  of  decay. 

Reflecting  the  antiquity  of  this  table,  there  are 
very  various  opinions.  Our  author  feems  inclined 
to  believe  that  it  may  be  older  than  is  generally 
fuppofed.  Paulus  Jovius,  who  wrote  about  two 
hundred  years  ago,  relates  that  it  was  exhibited  to 
the  emperor  Charles  V.and  that  many  marks  of  its 
antiquity  were  then  deftrayed,  the  names  of  the 

knights 
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knights  written  afrelh,  and  the  whole  new  re- 
paired. 

Mr.  Warton,  in  his  description  of  Winchefler, 
obien  es,that  tournaments  being  often  held  before 
the  court  and  parliament,  this  table  might  probably 
have  been  ufed  on  thofe  occafions,  for  entertain- 
ing the  combatants,  which,  on  that  account,  was 
properly  infcribed  with  the  names  of  Arthur's 
knights,  either  in  commemoration  of  that  prince, 
who  was  the  reputed  founder  and  patron  of  tilts 
and  tournaments  j  or  becaufe  he  was  fuppofed  to 
haveeftablifhed  thefe  martial  fports  at  Winchefter. 

On  the  lite  of  the  old  cattle,  are  theunflniihed 
remains  of  the  palace  already  mentioned,  begun  by 
Charles  II.  The  plan  was  a  noble  one,  and  the  fhell 
Hill  evinces  the  magnificence  of  the  defign.  The 
length  of  the  whole  is  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  feet,  and  a  cupola  was  intended  in  the 
centre,  which  would  have  been  feen  at  fea. 

A  ftreet  was  to  have  gone  from  this  to  the 
weft,  end  of  the  cathedral,  and  a  park,  ten  miles 
in  circumference,  was  projected,  as  a  proper  ac- 
companiment to  this  fplendid  defign,  which, 
during  war,  is  now  generally  converted  into  a 
prifon  for  French  prifoners.  "  We  faw,,r  fays 
Mr.  Shaw,  "  an  apartment  which  they  appropri- 
ated for  their  chapel  ;  and  various  relics  of  their  - 
devotions,  paintings,  and  inscriptions,  ftill  re- 
roara." 

The  college  is  fituated  eaftward  of  the  cathe- 
dral, juft  wkhout  the  city  wall.  It  confifts  of 
numerous  buildings  and  offices,  and  owes  its 
origin  to  that  liberal  lover  of  learning,  William 
of  Wykeham,  biibop  of  this  diocefe,  who  caufed. 
the  rirft  ftone  to  be  laid,  March  26,  1387,  near 
tbe  fpot  where  he  had  been  educated  himfelf, 

when 
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when  a  boy.  The  building  was  completed  i'n  fix 
years,  and  opened  for  a  warden,  ten  fellows,  a 
mafter,  an  ufher,  three  chaplains,  feventy  fcholars, 
three  clerks,  and  fixteen  chorifters. 

The. hall  is  a  noble  Gothic  room,  about  fiMy- 
three  by  thirty-three,  in  which  the  fcholarsdine 
and  fup.  The  chapel,  in  point  of  magnitude 
and  appropriate  decoration,  is  equal  to  moft  Its 
dimenfions  are  one  hundred  and  two  by  thirty- 
three  feet.  The  fcreens,  flails,  and  altar-piece, 
are  richly  carved.  Over  the  altar  is  a  falutation, 
by  Le  Moine. 

Turning  towards  the  left,  enter  the  cloi  Iters, 
which  conftitute  a  fquare  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty-two  feet.  In  the  centre  of  the  area  ftands 
the  library,  an  elegant  Gothic  building,  erected 
in  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  To  the  welt  of  the 
cloifters  is  the  fchool,  a  finely-proportioned  and 
elegantly-fmimed  room. 

From  the  fchool  area,  pafs  into  the  college- 
meadow,  from  whence  is  a  charming  profpeCt 
of  Catharine's  Hill,  from  which  again  there  is  a 
moft  pitturefque  view  of  the  city  and  its  vener- 
able ftru&ures,  interfered  with  trees  and  gar- 
dens. To  this  hill  the  fcholars  are  allowed  to 
wander  on  holidays  ;  and  on  future  vifits  to  the 
place  of  their  education,  it  is  probable  the  fcene 
recals  the  beautiful  exclamation  of  Gray,  oa 
another,  though  fimilar,  occafion  : 

Ah  !   happy  hills,  ah  ]  pleafing  (hade, 
Ah  !   field*  beiov'd  in  vain  : 

Where  once  my  carele'fs  childhoo:!  ilray'd, 
A  ftrnnger  yet  ro  p  'in  ! 

I  feel  the  glies  tint  from  ye  blow, 

A  momentary  bliis  beitow, 

As 
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As  w.ving  frefii  their  gbdfome  wing, 

And  redolent  of  joy  and  youth, 

tyly  weary  ibul  they  feem  to  (both, 
And  breathe  a  lecond  fpring  '• 

The  cathedral  was  originally  begun  by  Kny- 
gelife,  the  firft  Chriftian  king  of  the  Weft  Saxons, 
in  6ll,  and  finifhed  by  his  fucceffor,  Kenwalch. 
About  10/9,  Bifrop  Wakelyne  began  the  prefent 
edifice.  The  external  appearance  is  flat  and 
heavy,  but  the  infide  is  magnificent  and  attrac- 
tive. The  length,  from  eaft  to  weft,  is  five 
hundred  and  forty-five  feet,  and  the  tranfept 
one  hundred  and  eighty-fix.  The  height  of  the 
tower  is  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight.  At  the 
enti  ance  of  the  choir  is  a  ftone  fcreen,  of  the  com- 
pofite  order,  executed  by  the  famous  Jnigo  Jones, 
which,  however,  beautiful  in  itfelf,  but  ill  ac^ 
cords  with  the  Gothic  architecture  of  the  other 
parts.  On  the  right  hand  ftands  a  brafs  flatue 
of  James  I.  and  on  the  left  that  of  Charles  I. 

In  the  area,  leading  to  the  high  altar,  is  a  plain 
raifed  tomb,  of  grey  ftone,  in  which  William 
Rufus  lies  buried.  The  rebels,  in  the  civil  wars, 
plundered  it  of  a  gold  cloth,  and  a  ring  fet  with 
rubies,  of  confiderable  value.  The  altar-piece  is 
very  rich  and  handfome,  and  has  lately  been  de- 
corated with  a  fine  piece  of  painting,  by  Weft, 
The  fubje6t  is  Chrift  raifing  Lazarus  from  the 
dead. 

On  the  top  of  each  wall  that  furrounds  the 
prefbytery,  are  placed  chefts,  which  contain  the 
hones  of  the  Weft-Saxon  kings,  and  others,  who 
had  been  buried  in  this  church.  In  the  aifles 
are  feveral  curious  and  fuperb  monuments.    The 
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north  and  fouth  tranfept  exhibit  feme  firiking/ 
fpeeimens  of  Saxon  architecture. 

Bidding  adieu  to  this  ancient  and  refpe&able 
city,  they  palled  through  Stoke-Charity,  a  fmall 
village,  remarkable  for  numerous,  furrounding 
yew  trees.  Juft  beyond  is  an  e'lcamoment,  call- 
ed Nuribury,  confitling  of  a  (ingle  to  is  and  ram- 
part ;  and  about  two  miles  weft,  is  another  (imi- 
lar  work,  called  Tetbury. 

Reached  Popham  Beacons,  which,  no  doubt, 
were  exploratory  j)ofts  of  the  Romans,  fronfc 
which  the  landfcape  is  exteniive  and  delightful^ 
particularly  to  the  weft,  terminated  by  Lord  Fort- 
chefter's,  at  High  Clear.. 

Proceeding  towards  the  metropolis,  after  hav- 
ing bid  adieu  to  their  friends,  and  palling  along 
the  great-^road  from-  Andover  to  Baungttoke, 
about  fix  miles  from  the  latter,  lay  the  picturefque 
village  of  Dean  ;  'and  a  little  farther,  on  the 
right,  Hall  Place,  the  feat  of  Mr.  Bramfton.  Oni 
g  hill  to  the  north  of  the  town,  the  ruins  of  the1 
Holy-Ghofr.  Chapel  are  very  confpicuous. 

Bating  Caftle,  the  ancient  reiidence  of  the? 
JBolton  family,  lies  on  the  left  of  the  great  road  ;; 
but  of  this  little  remains,  fave  a  fmall  portion  of:' 
the  outward  wall.  It  was  beiieged  and  taken  dur- 
ing the  civil  wars,  and  property,  to  the  amount  off 
200,0001.  was  faid  to  repay  the  victors.  The 
loyal  motto,  which  the  Marquis  of  Winchefter; 
its  noble  owner,  had  caufed  to  be  cut  with  a  dia- 
mond in  every  window,  (Aimez  Loyaulte),  fti 
provoked  the  rebels,  that  they  burnt  the  caftki 
to  the  ground. 

Hackwood,  which  has  almoft  ever  flnce  beer:' 
'  the  principal  reiidence  of  the  family,  lies  abou 
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a  mile  and  a  half  from  this  place.  At  flrft  it  was 
no  more  than  a  hawking-box,  appendant  to  the 
cattle  of  Baliug  ;  but  is  now  a  line  building,  and 
(lands  in  a  very  pleafant  park.  The  hall,  though 
not  very  large,  is  a  noble  apartment,  containing 
fome  carved  work,  by  the  inimitable  Gibbons,  and 
feveral  family  portraits.  The  other  rooms  are 
proportionally  magnificent,  and  decorated  with 
ibme  paintings  by  the  rirft  mailers. 

The  park  is  nearly  a  circle  of  fix  miles,  com- 
prising a  great  variety  of  ground,  mod  judici- 
ouily  ornamented  with  woods  and  plantations  ; 
and  on  the  ibuth-eaft  fide  is  a  charming  ferme 
ornee,  from  a  defign  of  Earl  Bathurft,  whofe 
own  ornamental  grounds  and  plantations  they 
had  lately  admired  at  Cirencetter. 

The  great  road  to  London  foon  brought  them 
to  Hertford  Bridge,  and  from  hence  they  deviat- 
ed about  a  mile  and  a  half,  to  fee.  the  remains  of 
Elvetham,  once  thefplendid  refidence  of  the  Earl 
of  Hertford.  The  building  is  now  in  a  dilapi- 
dated ftate,  and  nothing  remains  but  bare  walls 
and  mouldering  wainfcotting.  The  park,  though 
fmall,  is  very  beautiful.,  and  the  woods  are  line 
and  flourilhing. 

"We  were  now,"  fays  our  tourift,"  about  to 
be  loft  for  the  remaining  months  of  the  winter 
in  the  crowds  and  buftie  of  the  capital,  which, 
whatever  pleafure  and  whatever  fociety  it  may 
afford,  does  not  leave  that  imprefiionon  the  ima- 
gination, which  all  feeling  minds  experience, 
after  thofe  more  pen  five  enjoyments,  that  have 
pa  (Ted  among  the  more  picturefque  fcenery  of  the 
country." 

END    OF    VOLUME    IV. 


